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Too  late  for  Y2K  silver  bullet 


►  Faster  route:  Shelve  packaged  apps,  rewrite  code 


By  Julia  King 
and  Thomas  Hoffman 


REALITY  IS  BEARING  down 

hard  on  companies  that  had 
planned  to  replace  rather  than 
fix  software  applications  before 
2000. 

They  are  already  out  of  time. 


As  a  result,  Plan  B  is  in  effect  at 
companies  such  as  $14  billion 
AlliedSignal,  Inc. 

The  Morristown,  N.J.-based 
manufacturer  this  year  will  re¬ 
direct  the  lion’s  share  of  its  in¬ 
formation  systems  budget  to  fix¬ 
ing  legacy  systems  while  it 
slows  down  spending  on  an  on- 


What  will  be  your 
primary  E-mail/ 
groupware  appli¬ 
cation  one  year 
from  now? 

Base:  101  Lotus 
Notes  users 


TRACK  THE  SHOW  TRENDS 


Is  your  company 
planning  a  net¬ 
work  upgrade 
this  year? 
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networking 
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For  the  latest  on  Lotusphere 
*98,  see  below  and  page  16. 

Our  coverage  tracks  slow  user 
response  to  Lotus'  venture  into 
Java  and  open  standards. 


What’s  coming  up  at  ComNet 
'98?  See  pages  12  and  14.  Find 
out  what’s  really  happening 
with  VPNs  and  DSL.  Plus,  get 
the  latest  on  active  monitoring 
tools  and  more  survey  data. 


Source:  Computerworld  Information  Management  Group,  Framingham,  Mass. 


Java,  NCs  headline  Lotusphere 


By  April  Jacobs 


users  who  want  to  trim 
costs  will  get  their  wish  at  this 
week’s  Lotusphere  ’98,  which 
will  spotlight  a  big  Network  Sta¬ 
tion  customer  win  for  IBM  and 
a  delivery  schedule  for  E  Suite, 
Lotus  Development  Corp.’s 
Java-based  application  suite. 

Observers  said  ready-to-go 


Java-enabled  productivity  appli¬ 
cations,  and  a  strong  showing 
by  pilot  users  of  network  com¬ 
puters,  are  expected  to  assure 
users  that  lower  prices  and 
support  costs  don’t  have  to  add 
up  to  limited  functionality  and 
slower  performance,  analysts 
said. 

To  date,  those  issues  have 

Lotusphere,  page  16 


Sanford  offers  up 
customer  savvy 
as  IBM  sales  chief 

By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


going  $50  million-plus  SAP  AG 
R/3  project,  Computerworld  has 
learned. 

“It’s  too  late  to  fix  the  entire 
company  with  SAP,”  said  Rob¬ 
ert  Scott,  vice  president  of 
AlliedSignal’s  SAP  Center  of  Ex¬ 
cellence,  in  Morristown.  There 
simply  isn’t  enough  time  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  end  of  1999 
to  implement  the  software, 
much  less  analyze  and  possibly 
revise  thousands  of  processes 
across  the  company’s  automo¬ 
tive,  aerospace  and  materials 
businesses. 

Instead,  AlliedSignal  will 
spend  millions  fixing  systems  it 
knows  it  will  scrap  once  the  bulk 
of  its  R/3  project  is  completed 
sometime  after  2002. 

“The  number  of  systems  we’ll 
Year  2000,  page  104 
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Big  iron  gets  a  case  of 

WEB  FEVER 

By  Jaikumar  Vijayan  and  Tim  Ouellette 


linda  sanford’s  idea  of  a 
great  vacation  is  the  beach,  and 
lots  of  sun. 

Not  that  she  will  have  an  aw¬ 
ful  lot  of  time  for  those  sorts  of 
luxuries  in  the  near  future. 

Newly  appointed  to  IBM’s  top 
sales  job,  Sanford  will  have  her 
hands  full  managing  a  17,000- 
person  organization  that  last 
year  generated  a  staggering 
70%  of  IBM’s  $80  billion  in 
revenue. 

Early  expectations  are  that 
Sanford  —  who  is  credited  with 
turning  around  IBM’s  once- 
moribund  mainframe  business 
—  will  help  foster  a  more 
customer-driven,  relationship- 
oriented  sales  strategy. 

Joseph  W.  Farrelly,  chief  infor- 
Sanford,  page  104 


on  the  surface,  SpeedServe,  Inc.’s  Web  site  looks 
like  every  other  electronic-commerce  site  around  the 
world.  But  under  the  covers,  it  is  hosted  on  —  gasp!  —  a 
mainframe. 

World  Wide  Web  sites  usually  are  powered  by  much 
smaller  Unix  or  Windows  NT  servers.  But  as  electronic 
commerce  matures,  some  companies  have  found  that 
hosting  a  Web  site  on  a  mainframe  provides  more  horse¬ 
power  for  high-volume  transactions,  greater  reliability 
and  faster  access  to  databases. 

SpeedServe,  an  online  bookseller  similar  to  Amazon, 
com,  Inc.,  never  had  a  mainframe  before.  But  the 
company  brought  one  in  last  summer  to  process  the 

Big  iron,  page  28 

350,000  vacant  IT  jobs!  A 

40%  drop  in  IT  grads!  1.3  mlliion 

more  IT  workers  needed  in  the  next 

decade!  Where  do  they  get 

these  numbers?  In  a  two- 
part  series,  Computerworld  looks 
at  the  alarming  predictions  about 

the  IT  workforce  and  explains  what 

r*  the  numbers  really  mean 

IT  Careers,  page  35 


E-mail  Rich  Tennant  at  the5wave@tiac.net 
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Info  overload 


Do  you  ever  feel  like  your  head  is  going  to  explode? 

Readers  tell  us  they  feel  that  way  all  the  time.  The 
faddish  nature  of  new  technology  (remember  Internet 
“push”?)  and  the  relentless  pace  of  product  develop¬ 
ment  make  it  just  about  impossible  to  keep  current  with 
trends.  In  fact,  our  research  for  years  has 
put  “keeping  up  with  technology”  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  readers’  job  challenges. 

We  can  help. 

On  page  32,  we  proudly  introduce  Com¬ 
puterworld  QuickStudy,  a  weekly  one- 
page  department  for  people  who  want,  in 
plainspeak,  an  overview  of  terms,  trends 
and  opinions  about  issues  that  are  hot  — 
or  about  to  be  hot  —  in  the  IT  community. 

You  can  read  it  in  five  minutes.  I  promise. 

In  coming  weeks,  Computerworld  QuickStudy  will  look  at 
virtual  private  networks,  object  databases,  supply-chain  man¬ 
agement  and  public-key  encryption.  All  are  topics  that  inspire 
frenetic  activity  and  debate.  All  will  be  covered  with  an  eye  to¬ 
ward  giving  you  information  you  can 
use  right  away. 

Computerworld  QuickStudy  also 
comes  with  a  substantial  online  com¬ 
ponent  that  builds  upon  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  print  summary. 

On  the  Web,  you  can  find  links  to 
Computerworld  articles,  book  summaries,  white  papers,  con¬ 
ference  descriptions  and  other  added  materials.  Start  at 
www.computerworld.com  and  choose  the  Resources  tab. 

Check  out  Computerworld  QuickStudy.  And  send  ideas  for 
topics  and  improvements  to  my  mailbox,  below. 


QuickStudy  will 
deliver  hot  IT  issues 
in  plainspeak. 


*  *  *  *  * 


Many  Cobol  programmers  wrote  to  ask  where  they  could  get 
the  $i  ,500-per-day  salaries  for  year  2000  work  that  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  column  last  week.  Sorry,  my  mistake.  The  $1,500 
figure  is  for  year  2000  consultants  and  was  estimated  by  San 
Diego-based  Technology  Management  Reports  [“The  pressure 
builds,”  CW,  Jan.  5].  The  good  news  for  consultants:  The  firm 
expects  the  figure  to  rise  to  $2,500  per  day  by  next  year. 

Paul  Cillin,  Editor 
I  nternet:  paul_gillin@cw.com 


THE  FIFTH  WAVE 


Online  security  leak 


►  AO  L  privacy  violation  is  wake-up  call  for  IS; 
sites  urged  to  tighten,  enforce  security  measures 


By  Kim  Girard 


America  online,  inc.’s  ad¬ 
mission  that  it  violated  its  own 
privacy  policy  by  giving  the  U.S. 
Navy  personal  information 
about  a  subscriber  may  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  users  already 
concerned  about  privacy  on  the 
Web. 

Observers  said  the  case, 
which  has  legal  experts  and  elec¬ 
tronic  privacy  gurus  buzzing, 
could  either  make  corporations 
more  wary  of  using  the  World 
Wide  Web  for  business  or  push 
them  to  tighten  their  existing  se¬ 
curity  policies. 

It  also  could  cause  potential 
online  customers  to  think  twice 
before  posting  private  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  Web  site  without 
knowing  how  far  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  other  interested  parties 
can  go  to  get  it. 

“The  questions  [this  case] 
raises  are,  What  are  the  rules 
going  to  be  governing  govern¬ 
mental  access  to  online  infor¬ 


mation  and  what  steps  are 
online  providers  going  to  take  to 
protect  subscriber  privacy?” 
said  David  Sobel,  legal  counsel 
at  the  Electronic  Privacy  Infor¬ 
mation  Center,  in  Washington. 

HIGH  RISKS 

To  protect  privacy,  analysts  said, 
companies  —  from  health  care 
networks  that  want  to  send  pa¬ 
tient  billing  information  to  Med¬ 
icaid  offices  over  the  Web  to  in¬ 
surance  companies  that  report 
customers’  HIV  status  on  forms 
stored  on  an  intranet  —  need  to 
be  more  careful  about  internal 
security  and  enforcing  strict  pri¬ 
vacy  policies. 

Some  organizations,  such  as 
Staten  Island  University  Hospi¬ 
tal,  in  New  York,  aren’t  ready  to 
take  a  full  online  risk. 

"Vendors  talk  about  Web- 
enabled  databases  that  will  allow 
physicians  to  dial  in  and  get  [pa¬ 
tient]  information  through  an 
intranet,”  said  hospital  Chief  In¬ 
formation  Officer  Patrick  Car¬ 
ney.  “We’re  not  comfortable 


with  that  yet.” 

The  lesson  for  information 
systems  departments  is  to  keep 
sensitive  customer  or  client  in¬ 
formation  off  the  Web  or  behind 


"You  should  not  be  dis¬ 
closing  information  with¬ 
out  clear  legal  authority." 
-  Marc  Rotenberg, 

Online  privacy  expert 


a  secure  firewall  until  more  uni¬ 
versal  security,  including  better 
encryption  methods,  is  avail¬ 
able,  said  Mary  f.  Culnan,  a  con¬ 
sumer  privacy  expert  at  George¬ 
town  School  of  Business,  in 
Washington. 

“You  need  to  treat  people’s  in¬ 
formation  as  carefully  as  you 
treat  people’s  money,”  she  said. 
“Privacy  needs  to  be  institution¬ 
alized.” 

In  the  America  Online  case, 


Staten  Island  University 
Hospital  CIO  Patrick  Car¬ 
ney  says  the  hospital 
isn't  ready  to  confront  a 
full  online  security  risk. 


one  of  the  online  provider’s  rep¬ 
resentatives,  while  on  the  phone 
with  a  Navy  investigator  who 
didn’t  identify  himself,  con¬ 
firmed  that  Senior  Chief  Petty 
Officer  Timothy  R.  McVeigh 
was  the  author  of  an  AOL  page 
that  used  the  word  “gay”  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  marital  status. 
McVeigh,  who  faces  discharge 
under  the  military’s  “don’t  ask, 
don’t  tell”  policy  on  homosex¬ 
uality,  isn’t  related  to  the  con¬ 


victed  Oklahoma  City  bomber. 

McVeigh’s  lawyers,  who  are 
fighting  to  prevent  his  dis¬ 
charge,  said  both  federal  law 
and  America  Online  policy  pro¬ 
hibit  disclosure  of  a  subscriber’s 
personal  information  to  law  en¬ 
forcement  authorities  without  a 
court  order  —  which  the  naval 


investigator  didn’t  have. 

In  a  statement,  the  Navy  con¬ 
tended  that  there  was  no  inten¬ 
tional  violation  of  any  federal 
law  and  maintained  that  federal 
officials  aren’t  required  to  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  when  seeking 
information  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 

BAD  POSSIBILITIES 

“The  implication  [of  the  Navy 
policy]  is  chilling  for  all  users  of 
the  Internet,”  said  Christopher 
Wolf,  McVeigh’s  lawyer.  “Imag¬ 
ine  if  it  was  the  IRS  or  the  FBI 
or  another  government  agency,” 
and  they  were  “free  to  snoop 
and  get  information  protected 
by  federal  law.” 

“The  point  with  the  McVeigh 
case  is  you  should  not  be  dis¬ 
closing  information  without 
clear  legal  authority,”  said  Marc 
Rotenberg,  director  of  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Privacy  Information  Cen¬ 
ter,  a  Washington-based  civil  lib¬ 
erties  group. 

Esther  Roditti,  a  computer 
law  specialist  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York-based  newsletter 
“Computer  Law  and  Tax  Re¬ 
port,”  said  the  question  that 
should  be  asked  is  whether  “it  is 
reasonable  for  a  person  to  take 
what  they  consider  private  data 
and  put  it  on  the  Internet.”  □ 
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Sybase  layoffs  loom  in  wake 
of  $60M  sales  snafu  in  Japan 


Asian  woes  factor  in  to  financials 


Weakness  in  the  Asian  markets  was  the  dominant  theme  as  many 
of  the  major  computer  companies  announced  quarterly  results  last 
week.  Following  is  a  quick  rundown: 


THE  DAMAGE  DONE 


Fallout  from  Sybase's  Japanese  problems  includes: 

►  A  fourth-quarter  loss  "substantially"  larger  than  expected 

►  Restatement  of  financial  results  for  the  rest  of  1997 

►  Employee  layoffs,  potentially  extending  beyond  Asia 

►  The  firing  or  resignations  of  five  top  Japanese  managers 

►  A  switch  to  cash-only  sales  in  Japan 


►  IBM  —  Profits  rose  only  3.4%,  and  the  company  warned  that 
earnings  in  the  current  quarter  will  fall  below  the  prior  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strong  dollar  and  weak  Asian  markets. 

►  Microsoft  Corp.  —  Profits  were  up  53%,  and  revenue  rose  43%. 
But  the  company  warned  that  the  Asian  crisis  could  depress  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

►Compaq  Computer  Corp.  —  Profits  were  up  37%,  and  revenue 
was  up  23%.  But  sales  were  down  15%  in  Japan  and  12%  in  the 
rest  of  Asia. 

►  Lucent  Technologies  —  First-quarter  profits  shot  up  by  31%,  and 
the  company  predicted  that  the  strong  showing  will  continue. 

►Seagate  Technology,  Inc.  —  Second-quarter  losses  totaled 
$183.2  million,  and  revenue  fell  30%  from  a  year  ago.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  suffering  the  effects  of  a  worldwide  disk  drive  glut. 

►Ascend  Communications,  Inc.  —  Net  income  was  $47.6  million, 
down  from  $64.5  million  a  year  earlier.  Asian  demand  was  weak. 

►Symantec  Corp.  —  Revenue  was  up  20%,  and  net  income  was 
up  58%  on  strong  sales  of  antivirus  and  other  security  software. 

►Bay  Networks,  Inc.  —  Profits  were  $47.5  million,  compared  with 
a  loss  of  $172.9  million  a  year  earlier.  Revenue  rose  25%. 

►Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  —  Net  income  in¬ 
creased  19%:  revenue  rose  18%.  Client/server  sales  led  the  way. 

►  NCR  Corp.  —  Revenue  slipped  by  2.4%,  but  the  company  post¬ 
ed  a  $36  million  profit,  up  from  $7  million  in  the  prior  year. 


By  Craig  Stedman 

Sybase,  inc.  users  braced 
themselves  for  more  disruption 
and  doubts  about  the  future 
after  the  database  vendor  dis¬ 
closed  it  was  bitten  by  its  own 
strain  of  the  Asian  flu. 

Executives  at  Sybase  last  week 
warned  that  their  discovery  of 
about  $60  million  worth  of 
improperly  booked  revenue  in 
Japan  will  almost  certainly  force 
them  to  lay  off  employeees.  And 
the  cuts  may  not  be  limited  to 
Japan  and  other  financially  ail¬ 
ing  Asian  countries. 

“[Sybase  was]  just  taking 

a  peek  out  of  the  hole 

they  were  in,  and  all  of  a 

sudden  there's  a  rock 

landing  on  them.” 

-Merv  Adrian, 

Giga  Information  Group 

“We  will  have  to  look  at  our 
entire  expense  level  now,”  said 
Sybase  CEO  Mitchell  Kertzman 
during  a  teleconference.  “We’re 
going  to  do  whatever  we  have  to 
do  to  be  a  profitable  company.” 

Kertzman  deserves  credit  for 


“not  trying  to  sugarcoat  it,”  said 
Brent  Sanderson,  information 
technology  manager  at  the  state 
of  Utah’s  finance  division  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  “To  me,  that  shows 
some  corporate  courage.” 

But  Sanderson,  who  runs  sev¬ 
eral  applications  on  Sybase  data¬ 
bases,  said  he  will  have  to  wait 
and  see  what  kind  of  layoffs 
Kertzman  has  in  mind. 

And  the  financial  fallout  from 
the  Japanese  debacle  “is  just 
more  ammunition  for  anybody 
who  kind  of  had  a  negative 
view”  of  Sybase,  he  said. 

The  faulty  Japanese  bookings, 
which  external  auditors  uncov¬ 
ered  early  last  week,  will  result 
in  a  big  fourth-quarter  loss  and  a 
restatement  of  earlier  results 
(see  chart).  The  release  of  the 
fourth-quarter  numbers  was 
postponed  until  this  week  to 
give  Sybase  time  to  determine 
the  full  extent  of  the  revenue  hit. 

Merv  Adrian,  a  database  ana¬ 


lyst  at  Giga  Information  Group, 
in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  said  the 
Japanese  brouhaha  will  make  it 
harder  for  Sybase  to  convince 
new  buyers  that  it  is  a  safe  bet 
for  big  database  investments. 

NO  TURNAROUND 

The  snafu  also  squashes  any 
thoughts  that  Sybase  was  close 
to  snapping  out  of  a  year-long 
software  sales  decline. 

“It’s  extremely  disappoint¬ 
ing,”  agreed  Jim  Dileo,  senior 
vice  president  of  worldwide  IT 
at  The  MacManus  Group,  a  New 
York-based  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  that  is  a  big 
Sybase  customer. 

Dileo  said  he  remains  confi¬ 
dent  about  Sybase’s  software 
and  its  management.  “But  if 
you’re  sitting  there  as  a  prospect 
and  you’ve  got  a  couple  of  choic¬ 
es,  this  kind  of  uncertainty  isn’t 
healthy  for  Sybase,”  he  said. 

Kertzman  said  managers  in 


Japan  secretly  tacked  on  so- 
called  “side  letters”  to  purchase 
contracts  to  give  buyers  the  right 
to  return  software  and  ask  for 
their  money  back  —  a  clause 


that  goes  against  Sybase’s  sales 
policy.  Some  of  the  deals  may 
eventually  become  valid  again, 
“but  there’s  no  way  of  sizing 
that  right  now,”  he  added.  □ 


■i 


Corel  posts  $232M  loss 

►  CEO  says  he  expects  turnaround  this  year 


By  Gordon  Mah  Ung 


Canadian  software  maker 
Corel  Corp.  took  a  smaller  hit  in 
the  fourth  quarter  than  expected 
but  still  announced  a  disap¬ 
pointing  loss  of  $231.8  million 
for  the  year. 

The  company  posted  a  net 
loss  of  $67  million  for  its  fourth 
quarter,  which  is  better  than  the 
$95  million  it  expected  to  lose. 

The  maker  of  WordPerfect 
Suite  and  CorelDraw  attributed 
the  difference  to  an  accounting 
change  in  how  it  would  write  off 
the  acquisition  of  Java  technol¬ 
ogy  from  other  companies. 

Revenue  for  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  came  in  at  $43.6  million  and 
$260.6  million  for  the  year. 

Just  two  years  ago,  Corel  post¬ 
ed  $125.4  million  in  net  revenue 


for  the  fourth  quarter  and 
$334.2  million  for  the  year. 

“We’ve  had  a  tough  year  . . . 
on  the  other  hand,  that  happens 
every  10  or  12  years  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Michael  Cowpland, 
CEO  and  president  of  the  Otta¬ 
wa  company.  Cowpland  added 
that  he  has  no  plans  to  leave. 

Cowpland  said  an  increase  in 
cash  reserves  —  up  $8  million 
to  $30.6  million  —  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Java  and  network 
computer  products  this  year  are 
positive  signs.  “Although  the 
success  is  not  yet  evident,  we 
think  1998  will  change  that  per¬ 
ception  entirely,”  he  said. 

Corel’s  office  suite  revenue 
was  a  dismal  $4.7  million  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  but  officials  said 
that  was  influenced  by  unusual¬ 
ly  high  product  returns.  □ 


CRASHING  THE 


It  takes  hard  work  and  smarts  to  get  to  the  top  in  IS.  Four  women  tell  Ms.  MIS 
columnist  Laura  DiDio  what  it  takes  to  rise  to  leadership.  Managing,  page  yz 
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Price  makes  the  difference  when  choosing  an  Internet  service  provider,  at  Franklin  Resources'  Bach  Nguyen 
least  when  all  else  is  equal  between  two  providers,  users  told  Computer*  rejects  new  AT&T  and  MCI  fees.  The 
world.  Review  Center,  page  79  Enterprise  Network,  page  49 
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Netscape  sows  innovation 
with  source  code  giveaway 


►  Bold  move  aimed  at 
gaining  ’ net  mind  share 

By  Carol  Sliwa 


NETSCAPE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Corp.’s  decision  last  week  to 
give  away  its  Internet  browser 
wasn’t  much  of  a  surprise:  Its 
revenue  and  market  share  have 
been  declining,  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  competing  product  is 
free. 

But  the  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
software  maker  caught  many 
observers  off  guard  with  its 
move  to  give  away  the  source 

"This  will  hurt  Microsoft. 

. . .  Netscape  essentially 
has  come  home.  They've 
come  back  to  their  roots.” 
-  Michael  Gouide, 

Patricia  Seybold  Group 

code  of  its  Communicator 
groupware/browser.  The  idea  is 
to  spur  innovation  in  the  Inter¬ 
net  developer  community. 

“I  think  it’s  brilliant,”  said 
Neil  Fox,  manager  of  advanced 
development  and  applied  tech¬ 
nologies  at  TRW,  Inc.,  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  “I’m  looking  forward  to 
seeing  all  the  creative  additions 
and  modifications  people  will 
make  to  the  Web  client.” 

Officials  at  Microsoft,  which 
makes  available  only  its  applica¬ 
tion  programming  interfaces, 
dismissed  the  move.  “Frankly, 
we  don’t  think  that  strategy 
gives  you  the  consistency  that 
consumers  want  in  the  market¬ 
place,”  said  Vice  President  Sam 
Jadallah. 

But  others  sounded  intrigued 
by  the  concept  of  a  commercial 
software  vendor  freely  licensing 
its  software  code. 

“This  will  hurt  Microsoft,” 
predicted  Michael  Gouide,  an 
analyst  at  Patricia  Seybold 
Group,  in  Boston.  “I  think  the 
inhabitants  of  the  global  Inter¬ 
net  culture  are  going  to  start 
paying  less  attention  to  Micro¬ 
soft  and  more  attention  to  Net¬ 
scape.  Netscape  essentially  has 
come  home.  They’ve  come  back 
to  their  roots.” 

Given  Netscape’s  slumping 
finances,  ongoing  layoffs  and 
very  wealthy  arch  competitor, 
the  attempt  to  spark  product  in¬ 


novation  without  having  to  hire 
new  employees  makes  sense, 
observers  said. 

But  if  Netscape  officials  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  company’s  move 
will  help  reduce  its  internal 
spending  on  the  client,  they  are 
“sadly  mistaken,”  said  Tim 
Sloane,  an  analyst  at  Aberdeen 
Group,  Inc.,  in  Boston. 

CULTIVATING  DEVELOPERS 

“It  takes  no  effort  at  all  to  throw 
the  seed  in  the  ground.  It  takes 
more  effort  to  see  it  through  the 
season,”  Sloane  said.  “In  es¬ 
sence,  they’ve  added  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  developers  to  the  ranks, 
but  they  still  need  to  coordinate 
and  support  those  developers.” 

The  floodgates  to  innovation 
could  crack  open,  but  the  bene¬ 
fits  may  not  be  so  obvious  for 
corporate  information  systems 
staffers,  some  of  whom  worry 
that  workers  will  add  new 
products  or  features  without 
permission. 

“The  corporate  side  of  me 
isn’t  terribly  excited,”  Fox 
said.  “When  you  have  everyone 
out  there  with  different  features 
in  their  Web  client,  how  do 
you  support  that?  You  can’t 
possibly.” 


NETSCAPE  MOVES 


►  Will  make  client  source 
code  available  with  the 
Communicator  5.0  de¬ 
veloper  release  in  the 
first  quarter. 

►  Reduced  price  of  Com¬ 
municator  Professional 
Edition  to  $29.  Pro  Edi¬ 
tion  now  has  calendar¬ 
ing,  mainframe  access 
and  centralized  manage¬ 
ment  features. 

Netscape’s  once-dominant 
World  Wide  Web  browser  mar¬ 
ket  share  has  slipped  to  between 
50%  and  65%,  depending  on 
the  survey. 

But  the  tide  could  turn  if  Net¬ 
scape  can  land  some  bundling 
deals  with  PC  makers.  Netscape 
Chief  Technology  Officer  Eric 
Hahn  said  an  announcement 
can  be  expected  in  the  coming 
weeks  with  one  or  more  PC 
makers. 

A  year  ago,  client  sales  rep¬ 
resented  45%  of  Netscape’s  rev¬ 
enue.  Now,  with  the  figure 
at  13%,  Netscape  officials  stiid 
they  can  opt  to  give  away  the 
product.  □ 


Fast  and  Friendly 


Now  the  world's  fastest  sort  technology 
has  the  friendly  face  of  Windows  NT®. 


Introducing  SyncSort  for  Windows  NT, 

the  high-performance  tool  you'll  need  to 


load  your  database  faster  and  do  all  kinds 
of  heavy-duty  processing,  such  as  data 
warehousing  chores,  more  easily  and  effi¬ 
ciently  on  Windows  NT.  Designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  a  client/server  environment, 
SyncSort  for  Windows  NT  lets  you  build 
applications  quickly  on  client  machines 
while  running  the  actual  jobs  behind  the 
scenes  on  your  more  powerful  NT  server. 
The  result  is  optimal  SyncSort  performance 
that's  light  years  faster  than  the  Windows 


NT  systems  sort.  Interested?  Just  give  us 
a  call  at  (201)  930-8200,  dept.  C7CWW. 
We'd  also  be  happy  to  send  you  a  free  copy 
of  our  newest  publication,  Power  Database 
Loads:  A  Checklist  of  Techniques. 


Tel  (201)  930-8200  dept.  18CWW 
Fax  (201)  930-8290  dept.  18CWW 
http://www.syncstirt.com/18cww 


©1998  SyncSort  Incorporated.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Microsoft  issues  mea  culpa  on 
Y2K,  readies  resource  center . . . 


Breakdown  in  compliance 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 


after  at  least  a  year  of  cus¬ 
tomer  frustration  with  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  inattention  to  the 
millennium  crisis  and  the  im¬ 
pact  it  may  have  on  its 
9,000-plus  products, 
the  Redmond,  Wash., 
developer  last  week  said 
it  will  put  a  year  2000 
resource  center  on  the  Web  by 
mid-March. 

Microsoft’s  year  2000  re¬ 
source  center  (www.microsoji. 
com/year20oo)  is  expected  to  list 
information  about  which  prod¬ 
ucts  are  compliant,  how  the 
products  handle  dates,  how  to 
work  around  problems  and 
what  tools  are  available  to  help 
fix  individual  products. 

The  announcement,  made 
during  a  Securities  Industry  As¬ 
sociation  year  2000  meeting 


last  week,  also  marked  Micro¬ 
soft’s  first  acknowledgment  that 
it  has  been  slow  in  responding 
to  the  issue. 

Microsoft’s  lack  of  respon¬ 
siveness  “has  been  a  mistake,” 
said  Jason  Matusow,  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  year  2000 
strategy  manager.  He 
further  conceded  that 
the  company  had  failed 
to  grasp  the  importance  of  how 
its  products  are  date-sensitive 
and  critical  to  customers’  opera¬ 
tions. 

Microsoft  “has  gotten  into 
trouble  with  its  customers”  over 
its  year  2000  direction  —  or 
lack  thereof  —  said  Stephanie 
Moore,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group,  in  Westport, 
Conn.  She  documented  the 
problem  in  a  report  last  July. 

In  the  past,  Microsoft  has  told 
customers  that  all  of  its  prod¬ 


ucts  were  year  2000-compliant. 
Those  statements  were  not  only 
inaccurate,  but  they  also  “put  a 
lot  of  pressure  on  IT  managers 
who  were  trying  to  put  together 
budgets  for  desktop  conver¬ 
sions,”  Moore  said. 

But  if  Microsoft  is  success¬ 
ful  with  its  year  2000  World 
Wide  Web  site,  “it  will  be  the 
best  vendor  response  yet  to 
year  2000  compliance,”  Moore 
said. 

QUERY TOOL 

For  example,  Microsoft  custom¬ 
ers  “will  be  able  to  query 
against”  the  resource  center 
through  a  sophisticated  data¬ 
base  that  will  debut  online  as 
early  as  March  13,  according  to 
Matusow. 

He  added  that  Microsoft 
won’t  be  held  liable  for  any 
products  that  don’t  work  as  a  re¬ 


Microsoft’s  core  products  are  all  year  2000-compliant,  according 
to  Jason  Matusow,  Microsoft’s  year  2000  strategy  manager.  He 
was  referring  to  products  such  as  the  latest  releases  of  Windows 
95,  Windows  NT,  Windows  for  Workgroups,  Internet  products  and 
Office  suite. 

Older  products,  such  as  Word  5.0  for  DOS,  an  8-year-old  word 
processing  system,  won’t  receive  patches,  Matusow  said.  In  those 
cases,  customers  will  have  to  upgrade  to  newer  versions  of  the 
software. 

If  a  product  requires  a  Microsoft  “service  pack”  to  make  it  com¬ 
pliant,  the  company  will  make  that  available  to  customers  free  for 
download  from  its  Web  site,  Matusow  said. 

Microsoft  also  will  publish  a  “product  dependency  list”  that  will 
identify  what  is  required  to  get  a  noncom pliant  software  product  to 
work  properly.  For  example,  Microsoft’s  Excel  spreadsheets  have 
to  run  on  either  Windows  95  or  Windows  NT,  and  copies  of  its  soft¬ 
ware  have  specific  system  clock  dependencies. 

—  Tom  Hoffman 


suit  of  customization  by  end 
users. 

Microsoft’s  product  guide  will 
let  users  search  for  products  by 
name,  a  version  number,  the 
software  language  involved  and 
whether  the  products  are  year 
2000-compliant. 

Microsoft  won’t  be  offering 
year  2000  testing  tools,  but  it 


...and  rethinks  support  for  users  of  NDS  for  NT 


By  Laura  DiDio 


Quick  save 


Microsoft  corp.  last  week 
backed  down  amid  a  barrage  of 
criticism  after  it  announced  it 
wouldn’t  support  Windows  NT 
users  who  also  installed  Novell, 
Inc.’s  Novell  Directory  Services 
(NDS)  for  NT. 

In  a  posting  on  its  World 
Wide  Web  site,  Microsoft  ar¬ 
gued  that  installing  NDS  for  NT 
would  compromise  NT  security 
and  reliability.  NDS  for  NT  is 
Novell’s  long-awaited  product 
that  replaces  NT’s  directory  with 
Novell’s,  allowing  network  man¬ 
agers  to  centrally  administer  all 
their  NT  and  NetWare  sites 
through  NDS. 

Microsoft’s  posting  said, 
"NDS  for  NT  makes  significant 
changes  to  the  [NT]  operating 
system.  As  a  result,  Microsoft 
today  announced  that  it  cannot 
support  Windows  NT  Server 
running  Novell’s  NDS  for  NT.” 


If  NDS  for  NT  users  run  into 
problems,  they  can  easily  cir¬ 
cumvent  any  potential  sup¬ 
port  issues  with  Microsoft  by 
running  a  reverse  migration 
program.  It  uninstalls  NDS 
for  NT  so  Microsoft’s  techni¬ 
cal  support  can  determine  if 
the  problem  lies  with  NT. 
Once  the  problem  is  resolved, 
users  can  deploy  another  fa¬ 
cility  to  automatically  reinstall 
NDS  for  NT. —  Laura  DiDio 


Microsoft  also  claimed  that 
NDS  for  NT,  which  began  ship¬ 
ping  Jan.  5,  “will  break  the  up¬ 
grade  from  Windows  NT  4.0  to 
Windows  NT  5.0.”  It  also  said 
the  product  “was  not  the  right 
long-term  choice  for  Windows 
NT  customers.” 

Novell  quickly  posted  a  de¬ 


tailed  technical  response  on  its 
Web  site,  refuting  Microsoft’s 
claims.  And  Novell  told  users  it 
would  support  them  no  matter 
what. 

Novell  said  it  received  “hun¬ 
dreds  of  postings”  on  its  Inter¬ 
net  newsgroups  and  Compu¬ 
Serve  forums. 

Four  days  later,  Microsoft 
pulled  the  document  off  its  Web 
site  and  replaced  it  with  one  that 
says  “it  is  committed  to  provid¬ 
ing  support  for  its  customers.” 

Peter  Plourd,  information 
systems  manager  at  Guilford 
Pharmaceuticals,  Inc.,  in  Balti¬ 
more,  said  his  firm  has  used  the 
NDS  for  NT  beta  since  last  sum¬ 
mer  with  nary  a  problem. 

Mike  Klass,  senior  consultant 
at  PHH  Vehicle  Management 
Services,  Inc.,  said  he  was  un¬ 
fazed  by  Microsoft’s  threat  to 
withhold  support. 

“When  it  comes  to  getting 
quality  support,  we  count  on 


KEEPING  TRACK  OF  THE  NOVELL/MICROSOFT  FLAP 


I'llUMBilWB 


By  replacing  critical  system  Dynamic 
Link  Libraries  (DLL),  NDS  for  NT 
makes  serious  technical  changes  to 
Windows  NT  Server,  rendering  the 
system  less  secure  and  potentially 
less  reliable. 


Novell  says: 


NDS  for  NT  and  Windows  NT  work 
fine  together.  NDS  doesn't  modify 
the  client-to-server  security  of  NT 
at  all.  NDS  for  NT  doesn't  change  any 
of  the  Windows  NT  APIs. 


Novell.  Microsoft’s  support  is  a 
crapshoot,”  Klass  said. 

Robert  Hoppe,  lead  LAN  ana¬ 
lyst  at  United  Health  Care,  Inc., 
in  Minneapolis,  said,  “There’s 
no  way  NDS  for  NT  could  possi¬ 
bly  make  Windows  NT  less  se¬ 
cure  than  it  already  is.  I  can 
hack  into  NT  Server  in  about  20 
minutes,  and  I’m  no  NT  guru.” 

COMPETITIVE  MOVE 

Hoppe’s  company  has  a  mixed 
NetWare  and  Windows  NT  Serv¬ 
er  network  with  35,000  users. 
He  has  been  using  NDS  for  NT 
since  its  beta  release  and  has  en¬ 
countered  no  problems.  Hoppe 
said  the  document  was  part  of 
Microsoft’s  strategy  to  snuff  out 
competition. 

Not  so,  Microsoft  said. 

“We  screwed  up,”  acknowl¬ 
edged  Mike  Nash,  Microsoft’s 
director  of  marketing  for  Win¬ 
dows  NT.  “A  bad,  poorly  worded 
and  edited  bulletin  got  propagat- 


The  experts  say: 


“It’s  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black. 
Microsoft  doesn't  like  the  fact  that 
DLLs  are  being  replaced.  This  knocks 
out  buckets  full  of  applications  and 
DLLs  that  Microsoft  ships." 

-  David  Strom,  Strom  Consulting,  Inc. 


will  publish  a  list  of  vendors  that 
offer  tools  designed  to  fix  specif¬ 
ic  Microsoft  packages. 

Matusow  said  he  hopes  to  in¬ 
clude  testing  scenario  recom¬ 
mendations  on  the  Web  site  by 
June  —  for  example,  how  to  test 
and  what  customers  will  need  to 
set  up  their  year  2000  test  envi¬ 
ronments.  □ 


ed  onto  our  Web  site,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately,  our  customers  and 
even  our  internal  support  tech¬ 
nicians  got  the  wrong  message. 
We  will  support  Windows  NT 
users;  no  one  will  get  left  in  the 
lurch.” 

The  caveat,  though,  is  that  us¬ 
ers  who  load  NDS  for  NT  must 
get  support  from  Novell  for 
problems  associated  with  NDS 
for  NT. 

Some  users  and  analysts  said 
they  found  it  hard  to  swallow 
Microsoft’s  claims  of  innocence. 

“Clearly,  Microsoft  isn’t 
thrilled  by  NDS  for  NT,  and  the 
longer  NT  5.0  and  Active  Direc¬ 
tory  is  vapor,  the  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  it  will  be  for  Redmond,” 
said  Jamie  Lewis,  president  of 
The  Burton  Group,  Inc.,  a  Salt 
Lake  City  consultancy.  □ 

RELATEDLINKS 

For  these  and  other  related  links, 
goto: 

www2.c0m  puterworld. 

com/home/onlinegOgj.nsf/AII/ 

g8oi26ndsntlinks 

*-  Microsoft  Clarifies  Position  on 

Support  for  Customers  Deploying 
NDS  for  NT 

www.  microsoft.  com/ntserver/ 
guide/ndsfornt2.asp  2 

Microsoft  Won’t  Support  Their 

Customers . . .  But  Novell  Will 

www. novell.com/lead_stories/ 
g8/jam6/bridge.  html 
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Your  Competition  Won’t 

Faced  with  deregulation,  new  market  challenges  and 
increasing  competition,  leaders  stay  ahead  by  turning 
data  into  opportunity.  Take  the  lead  with  an  integrated 
data  mart  solution  from  Oracle®  and  Compaq? 

Out-of-the-Box  Installation 

The  Oracle  Data  Mart  Suite  combines  the  Oracle  Enterprise 
Server — the  leading  database  for  decision  support — with 
sophisticated,  yet  easy-to-use  tools  for  data  mart  design, 
data  extraction  and  business  analysis.  All  components 
install  through  a  single  integrated  installation  process 
and  inter-operate  seamlessly,  making  development  and 
deployment  extremely  fast. 

;h  Performance  &  Low  Cost 

Add  a  ProLiant®  Server  from  Compaq  —  a  system  which 

■ 

has  been  stress-tested  and  optimized  to  run  the  Oracle 
Data  Mart  Suite.  What  you'll  have  is  a  total  solution 
which  installs  quickly  and  is  proven  to  yield  the  best 
decision-support  query  processing  and  price/performance 
on  Windows  NT  in  the  industry.* 


, 
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on  TPC-D  results  posted  on  Sept  22, 1997 


Expert  Implementation 

For  fast  and  successful  deployment,  Compaq  and 
Oracle  reseller  partners  are  teaming  together  to 
deliver  the  server,  the  software  and  the  expert 
services  necessary  to  get  you  running  on  schedule 
and  within  budget. 

Act  now.  When  you  purchase  the  Oracle  Data  Mart 
Suite  and  a  Compaq  ProLiant  Server,  you'll  get  a 
$1,000  rebate  on  consulting  services. 


Call  1-800-863-7 

CD  and  the  details  on  the 
site  at  WWW. 
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Wanted:  true  believers 


FRANK  HAYES 


At  first  glance,  you  wouldn’t 

want  the  operation  Timothy  Sulli¬ 
van  faces. 

Sullivan  is  CIO  at  Kaiser  Permanente, 
and  he  just  launched  a  billion-dollar 
project  to  link  the 
HMO’s  hospitals, 
clinics  and  offices  —  all 
8.9  million  members  — 
in  a  nationwide  clinical 
information  network. 

To  start  rolling  out 
the  system  on  schedule 
later  this  year,  Sullivan 
will  have  to  hire  more 
than  100  technical  people  and  hang  on 
to,  or  replace,  hundreds  of  other  Kaiser 
information  systems  people  working  on 
the  project.  That’s  right:  The  project 
could  require  hundreds  of  new  hires  in 
the  middle  of  the  worst  information 
technology  labor  shortage  in  history,  at 
a  time  when  the  year  2000  crunch  is 
absorbing  even  more  techies.  And 
Kaiser  Permanente  is  across  San  Fran¬ 


cisco  Bay  from  Silicon  Valley,  which 
soaks  up  any  available  IT  talent  like  a 
surgical  sponge.  So  how  will  Sullivan 
get  all  those  technical  people  —  by 
wheeling  them  in  on  gurneys  stuffed 
with  money?  Not  exactly. 
“The  financial  picture  needs 
to  be  adequate  and  fair,”  he 
told  me.  “But  a  bigger  area  is 
the  organization  engaging 
the  individual  in  activities 


It's  time  your  IS  people 
started  to  believe  in  your 
company's  mission 


that  are  worthwhile.  The  organization 
creates  spirit  and  camaraderie  and  ful¬ 
fillment  in  people’s  lives.” 

Huh?  “Spirit  and  camaraderie  and 
fulfillment?”  Is  this  guy  serious? 

Well,  he  has  half  the  IT  turnover  rate 


of  most  big  companies  —  it’s  15%  at 
Kaiser,  compared  with  a  Fortune-500 
average  of  25%  to  35%,  according  to  a 
survey  by  Silicon  Valley  recruiting  com¬ 
pany  Advanced  Technology  Staffing  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 

And  a  big  part  of  that  seems  to  be 
that  Kaiser  IS  staffers  believe  they  help 
keep  people  healthy.  Kaiser  has  a  mis¬ 
sion  —  and  Sullivan’s  IS  people  believe 
in  it.  Maybe  it’s  time  your  IS  people 
started  to  believe  in  your  company’s 
mission,  too. 

Face  it,  you  can’t  afford  to  treat  IS 
professionals  as  interchangeable  hired 
guns  who  just  build  systems  and  run 
networks.  You’re  paying  top  dollar  and 
still  struggling  to  hire  all  the  people  you 
need.  You’ve  got  to  offer  something 
more  —  a  reason  to  care  about  your  or¬ 
ganization  that  goes 
beyond  money  —  or 
the  cost  will  kill  you. 

Caring  about  your 
company’s  mission  is 
crucial  to  creating  IS 
loyalty  that  goes  be¬ 
yond  a  paycheck  — 
and  it’s  also  the  first  step  in  putting 
technology  at  the  service  of  that  busi¬ 
ness  mission.  When  IS  people  know 
and  care  about  what  their  company 
does,  they’ve  got  a  focus  —  and  a  rea¬ 
son  to  deliver. 


So  how  do  you  get  IS  connected  with 
that  mission?  You  can’t  do  it  with  pep 
talks.  And  you  can’t  do  it  from  within 
the  glass  cage  of  your  IS  shop.  Working 
heads-down  is  the  best  way  to  keep  IS 
people  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the 
company. 

Maybe  it’s  as  simple  as  a  field  trip  to 
let  them  talk  with  other  employees. 
March  your  IS  people  up  to  meet  with 
the  folks  who  design  your  products.  Or 
down  to  the  factory  floor  to  see  the 
products  being  physically  produced.  Or 
out  to  see  real  customers  using  them. 
That’s  what  your  business  is  about  — 
not  code  and  packets,  but  customers 
and  products. 

Think  a  field  trip  sounds  too  hokey? 
Come  up  with  other  ways  of  getting  IS 
excited  about  your  company’s  mission. 
And  get  fired  up  about  it  yourself.  If 
you  don’t,  your  people  won’t  either. 

Think  you  can’t  afford  the  time  be¬ 
cause  your  projects  are  already  behind 
schedule?  Don’t  kid  yourself,  you  can’t 
afford  not  to  get  IS  connected  to  your 
business  mission.  If  you  don’t,  your  IS 
shop  —  and  maybe  your  business  — 
could  be  on  life-support  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld 's  West  Coast 
bureau  chief.  His  Internet  address  is 
frank_hayes@cw.com. 


SHORTS 


Feds  to  post  domain 

White  House  adviser  Ira  Maga- 
ziner  said  a  policy  draft  on  the 
government’s  stance  on  privati¬ 
zation  of  Internet  domain  name 
registration  will  be  posted  at 
www.ecommerce.gov  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  draft  will  be 
open  for  comment  for  30  days 
and  could  take  months  more  to 
implement,  Magaziner  told  re¬ 
porters  in  Newton,  Mass.,  last  week.  Network  Solu¬ 
tion,  Inc.’s  current  registration  of  .com  and  other 
names  expires  in  March,  but  Magaziner  said  there  is  a 
“ramping-down  period”  for  another  six  months,  which 
will  give  the  government  time  to  help  private  groups 
create  an  open,  shared  registration  system. 

Wall  St.  pushes  for  Y2K  holiday 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Securities  Industry  Asso¬ 
ciation  (SIA)  has  endorsed  a  proposal  to  declare  Dec. 
31,  1999,  a  trading  holiday  in  order  to  complete  year- 
end  processing  before  2000  arrives  [CW,  Jan.  19].  New 
York-based  SIA,  which  represents  nearly  800  invest¬ 
ment  banks,  broker-dealers  and  mutual  fund  compa¬ 
nies,  must  also  win  endorsements  from  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  other  market  and  federal  regula¬ 
tors.  The  SIA  hopes  to  win  approval  by  March  31  to 
plan  for  the  day  off. 

SAP  to  launch  consulting  service 

SAP  AC  is  getting  ready  to  launch  an  outsourcing  busi¬ 
ness,  Computerworld  has  learned.  SAP  officials  said  the 
plan  is  to  begin  outsourcing  business  processes  for 
companies  in  four  areas:  human  resources  and  payroll, 


procurement,  financial  services  and  order  entry.  The 
idea  is  to  partner  with  financial  institutions,  established 
outsourcing  companies  such  as  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  and  with  smaller  boutique  SAP  implemen¬ 
tation  partners.  SAP  rival  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  earlier  this 
month  announced  it  was  launching  a  similar  service. 

Belluzzo  bolts  HP  to  head  SGI 

Troubled  workstation  maker  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc. 
(SGI)  tapped  Richard  E.  Belluzzo  as  its  chairman  and 
CEO,  succeeding  Edward  R.  McCracken.  Belluzzo,  44, 
leaves  his  job  as  executive  vice  president  and  comput¬ 
er  systems  general  manager  at  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
where  he  was  seen  as  a  potential  successor  to  CEO 
Lewis  Platt.  Mountain  View,  Calif.-based  SGI  last  week 
posted  a  $31  million  loss  for  its  quarter  ended  in  De¬ 
cember  and  is  involved  in  a  companywide  restructur¬ 
ing. 

Zander  scales  Sun  ladder 

Edward  J.  Zander,  51,  has  been  promoted  to  the  new 
position  of  chief  operating  officer  at  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  following  published  reports  suggesting  he 
was  being  courted  by, Apple  Computer,,  Inc.  to  fill  its 
CEO  position.  Zander,  who  ran  the  company’s  SunSoft 
software  business,  most  recently  was  president  of 
Sun’s  hardware  business.  In  his  new  role,  Zander  will 
run  Sun’s  daily  operations  and  participate  in  strategic 
planning  at  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based  company. 

AS/400  gets  native  Domino 

IBM  is  boosting  capabilities  with  native  support  of 
Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  Domino  server.  The  long- 
expected  move  enhances  the  AS/400’s  ability  to  run 
groupware,  a  World  Wide  Web  server  and  electronic- 


mail  applications.  AS/400  users  have  been  able  to  run 
Domino  on  their  systems  for  some  time  now,  but  only 
on  a  separate  PC  card.  Native  Domino  support  also 
means  users  get  real-time  access  to  the  AS/40o’s 
DB2/400  database.  The  AS/400  Domino  version  costs 
$1,495  for  a  one-processor  version. 

Intel:  Software  speeds  access 

Intel  Corp.  this  week  will  unveil  software  for  Internet 
service  providers  that  it  claims  will  speed  up  Web  surf¬ 
ing.  Officials  for  the  chip  maker  said  they  expect  the 
service  providers  will  sell  the  software  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  for  a  fee.  Intel  said  two  Internet  service 
providers,  Erols  Internet,  Inc.,  in  Springfield,  Va.,  and 
Netcom  On-Line  Communication  Services,  Inc.,  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  have  agreed  to  offer  the  software,  along 
with  GlobalCenter,  Inc.,  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Microsoft  tool  answers  critics 

Microsoft  Corp.  said  its  improved  Visual  InterDevT 
Web  application  development  product  addresses  users’ 
criticisms.  Among  the  new  features  to  be  demonstrat¬ 
ed  at  WebTechEd  in  San  Diego  this  week  is  the  ability 
to  complete  visual  page  design  and  debugging  without 
losing  source  code.  A  beta  for  Visual  InterDevT  will  be 
available  in  the  second  quarter.  Pricing  hasn’t  been  set 

SHORT  TAKES  Paul  Hoedeman  is  leaving  his  post 
as  chief  information  officer  at  AlliedSiqnal,  Inc.’s 
Aerospace  division,  in  Torrance,  Calif.,  to  become  vice 
president  of  information  systems  at  The  Home 
Depot,  Inc.,  in  Atlanta. ...  On  Monday,  Gateway 
2000,  Inc.  will  announce  across-the-board  price 
cuts  of  up  to  18%  on  all  its  PC  models  as  well  as  a 
new,  inexpensive  corporate  PC.  The  E-1000  corporate 
model  will  cost  just  under  $1,000. 
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Compare  that  to  other  approaches  which  rely  primarily  on 
slow  and  expensive  manpower... assuming  you  can  find  qualified 
people  in  the  first  place. 


Time  is  running  short,  but  we  can  get  you  to  compliance 
before  the  year  2000.  Call  us  at  I  -800-632-6265  today. 


SoftFactory/2000  is  so  fast  and  so 
accurate,  it's  like  buying  time  between 
now  and  the  year  2000.  That's  because 
SoftFactory/2000  is  the  only  Y2K  solution 
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to  be  fixed. 
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Microsoft  compromise  'hardly  surprising' 


By  Carol  Sliwa 


given  its  recent  attempts  to  soften 
its  image,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  decision 
last  week  to  offer  two  new  options  to 
comply  with  a  federal  judge’s  order  — 
at  least  on  a  temporary  basis  —  was 


hardly  a  surprise. 

“Given  the  ‘kinder,  gentler,  let’s  look 
like  we’re  cooperating’  Microsoft  of  the 
last  month,  it  was  inevitable.  Now  they 
can  say,  ‘We’re  pretending  to  respect  the 
government,’  ”  said  Stan  Lepeak,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.,  a  consultancy 


in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Nor  is  there  much  expectation  among 
those  watching  the  case  that  Microsoft’s 
temporary  concession  will  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  impact  on  the  world  at  large.  Micro¬ 
soft  will  offer  a  version  of  Windows  95 
that  either  has  the  Internet  Explorer  icon 


hidden  or  various  browser  files  removed 
using  the  Add/Remove  utility. 

“I  don’t  think  there  will  be  a  ripple,” 
predicted  Tim  Sloane,  an  analyst  at  Aber¬ 
deen  Group,  Inc.,  in  Boston. 

Although  a  Netscape  Communications 
Corp,  executive  claimed  that  his  compa¬ 
ny  will  announce  browser  deals  with  one 
or  more  PC  makers,  analysts  said  they  ex¬ 
pect  few  PC  makers  to  stop  bundling  In¬ 
ternet  Explorer  with  the  hardware  they 
ship. 

“From  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  it 
might  be  a  win  for  Netscape.  But  practi¬ 
cally  speaking,  it’s  no  harm  for  Micro¬ 
soft,”  Lepeak  said. 

The  initial  battle  over,  Redmond- 
Wash. -based  Microsoft  will  concentrate 
its  efforts  on  the  appellate  front,  where  it 
hopes  to  successfully  argue  that  a  U.S. 
District  Court  judge  erred  on  several 
counts  when  he  ordered  the  company  to 
stop  licensing  its  Windows  operating  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  condition  that  “the  licensee 
also  license  and  preinstall”  its  Internet 
browser.  A  hearing  is  set  for  April  21. 

Meanwhile,  Microsoft’s  compliance 
may  help  to  repair  the  harsh  image  creat¬ 
ed  when  it  chose,  pending  appeal,  to 
comply  with  the  judge’s  order  by  offering 
a  2  1/2-year-old  version  of  Windows  or  a 
version  that  wouldn’t  work  with  the  full 
complement  of  browser  files  removed. 

“They  were  being  impossible,”  said 
Neil  Fox,  manager  of  advanced  develop¬ 
ment  and  applied  technologies  at  TRW, 
Inc.,  in  Cleveland.  “I  think  that  they 
made  a  mistake.  . . .  And  they’re  finally 
realizing  that  was  a  bad  tack  to  take.” 

“I  think  Microsoft  needed  to  find  a 
compromise,”  said  Jay  Vander  Wall,  a 
technical  architect  at  The  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  in  Midland,  Mich.  “I’m  glad  to  see 
they’re  working  it  out.”  □ 

FAQs: 

Icon  update 

Q:  What  happened  last  week? 

A:  Pending  its  appeal,  Microsoft 
agreed  to  comply  with  a  federal  court’s 
preliminary  injunction  by  giving  PC 
makers  the  option  to  license  its  Win¬ 
dows  95  operating  system  with  the 
Internet  Explorer  icon  removed  from 
the  desktop. 

Q:  Is  the  case  over? 

A:  No.  A  hearing  on  Microsoft's 
appeal  is  pending,  and  the  company’s 
petition  challenging  the  District  Court’s 
referral  of  the  case  to  a  special  master 
also  hasn’t  been  resolved. 

Q:  What  are  the  possible  outcomes? 

A:  If  Microsoft  wins  the  appeal,  the 
preliminary  injunction  could  be  termi¬ 
nated.  If  Microsoft  loses,  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  injunction  could  be  replaced  by  a 
permanent  injunction  after  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  special  master  and 
the  District  Court. 
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“Oracle  has  emerged  as  the  technology  leader  in  online  analytical  processing  (OLAP). 

— ComputerWorld 


Query  &  Reporting  —  Oracle  Discoverer 


“Discoverer’s  intuitive  interface  makes  it  a  joy  to  use.” 

— Info  World,  May  1997 

‘Discoverer... outstanding  database  integration,  efficient  query  engine...” 

— PC  Week ,  May  1997 

“Discoverer  is  clearly  the  best  choice  among  ROLAP  tools.” 

— PC  Week,  May  1997 


Advanced  Analysis  —  Oracle  Express 
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‘Flexible  and  Scalable,  Express  is  head  and  shoulders  above  the  competition.” 

— Rudolph  Pizzano,  President,  Roadmap  Technologies 

“When  it  comes  to  analytical  power,  Express  is  in  a  class  by  itself.” 

— Teresa  Wingfield,  Giga  Information  Group 

“Oracle  Express  is  the  OLAP  market  share  leader.” 

— Business  Intelligence  Ltd. 


Oracle  provides  the  most  comprehensive  family  of  data  analysis  tools  and  applications  in  the  industry,  addressing  the 
full  spectrum  of  decision  support  needs  from  query,  reporting  and  data  navigation  to  forecasting,  modeling, 
statistics,  budgeting,  planning  and  “what-if”  analysis.  On  the  Web  or  client-server  against  both  relational  and 
multidimensional  databases.  Choose  the  most  scalable,  enterprise-wide  DSS/OLAP  architecture  and  call  Oracle  today 
at  1-800-633-1071,  ext.  12059  or  download  from  our  Web  site  at  http://www.oracle.com/olap/ 
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Virtual  nets?  Proceed  with  caution 


►  Early  users  cite  performance,  support  issues 


By  Bob  Wallace 


companies  looking  to  im¬ 
plement  virtual  private  net¬ 
works  (VPN)  may  run  up 
against  performance  problems 
and  equipment  and  software 
limitations,  early  users  warn. 

VPNs  are  sets  of  secure  links 
through  the  Internet  that  carry 
encrypted  corporate  data.  The 
hot  new  technology  will  take  the 
stage  at  ComNet  ’98  this  week 
in  Washington. 

VPNs  are  capturing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  cost-conscious  informa¬ 
tion  systems  managers  because 
they  can  be  much  cheaper  than 
private  networks.  And  they  can 
be  run  by  Internet  service  pro¬ 
viders,  which  would  free  up  staff 
resources  that  are  already  in 
short  supply. 

But  companies  that  imple¬ 
ment  VPNs  have  to  sacrifice  the 
quick  and  predictable  response 
times  they  get  with  private  net¬ 
works. 

“The  real  risk  with  VPNs  is 
the  Internet  and  how  congested 
it  already  is,”  said  Mike  Gentry, 
IS  director  at  Pediatric  Physi¬ 
cian  Alliance,  a  start-up  physi¬ 
cians’  practice  management 
company  in  Atlanta.  “If  you’re 
going  to  transmit  data  between 
3  p.m.  and  6  p.m.,  when  every¬ 
body  in  the  world  is  on  the  ’net. 


you’ll  find  the  throughput  isn’t 
that  good,  and  there  are  lots  of 
delays.” 

But  for  Gentry,  the  perfor¬ 
mance  is  tolerable.  “The  cost 
savings  far  outweigh  the  risks  of 
using  the  Internet,”  he  said. 
The  firm’s  VPN  is  80%  cheaper 
than  a  remote  access  network  to 
support  physicians’  offices  and 
mobile  workers,  he  added. 

Steve  Miley  said  he  would  like 
his  VPN  to  be  faster.  The  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  VPN  “is  slow,  but 
workable  for  interactive  [Notes] 
database  access,”  said  Miley, 
MIS  director  at  Deckers  Out¬ 
door  Corp.,  a  footwear  and  ap¬ 
parel  maker  in  Goleta,  Calif. 

SUPPORT  AN  ISSUE 

Performance  isn’t  the  only  thing 
users  need  to  beware  of,  said 
Bill  Clapes.  Companies  that 
want  to  use  VPNs  for  remote 
access  applications  will  find 
that  hardware/software  pack¬ 
ages  don’t  always  support 
enough  far-flung  users  and  can 
lack  roaming  features. 

“One  catch  is  the  number  of 
remote  users  that  some  [sys¬ 
tems]  can  handle  authentication 
for  varies,”  said  Clapes,  director 
of  franchise  systems  and  multi- 
media  technology  at  AFC  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  in  Atlanta.  AFC 
owns  Popeye’s  Chicken  and  Bis- 


The  pros  and  cons  of  virtual  private  networks: 


PROS 


I  Less  expensive  than 
private  networks 

1  Outsourcing  to  Internet 
providers  cuts  staff  costs 


CONS 


I  Internet  performance 
varies  widely 

I  Some  equipment  limits 
the  number  of  users 


Source:  Computerworld  Information  Management 
Group,  Framingham,  Mass. 

cuits,  Churchs  Chicken  and 
Chesapeake  Bagel  Bakery. 

“If  you  go  with  a  system  and 
exceed  its  limit,  you’ll  need  to 
buy  additional  authentication 
software  for  about  $1,500  and  a 
dedicated  NT  server  to  run  it 
on,”  Clapes  said. 

A  low-end  Windows  NT  serv¬ 
er  can  cost  $4,000,  he  added. 
“It’s  a  fairly  major  [additional] 
investment  in  product  and  sup¬ 
port,”  Clapes  said. 

Another  problem  is  that  not 
all  authentication  servers  can 
recognize  changing  IP  address¬ 
es,  Gentry  said.  Internet  provid¬ 
ers  give  mobile  users  random  IP 
addresses  each  time  they  dial  in 
to  the  server.  Failure  to  accept 
these  addresses  can  restrict  sup¬ 
port  for  roaming  workers. 

Clapes  said  companies 
should  choose  remote  access 
client  software  that  is  simple  to 
configure.  “If  you  choose  one 
that’s  too  difficult,  your  end 
users  won’t  use  it,”  he  said.  One 
suggestion  is  to  configure  the 
software  at  headquarters  and 
download  it  to  remote  sites,  he 
said.D 


f  Doesn't  require  expensive 
equipment 


I  Not  all  packages  support 
roaming  features 


Proxy  servers  can  help 
to  save  WAN  bandwidth. 
Page  47 


Digital  Subscriber  Line 
standard  in  the  works 
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By  Matt  Hamblen 


after  years  of  crawling,  Dig¬ 
ital  Subscriber  Line  (DSL)  tech¬ 
nology  may  be  finding  its  legs. 

Several  well-known  com¬ 
panies  recently  announced  DSL 
modems  and  other  products  to 
enable  high-speed  Internet 
access  for  telecommuters  and 
other  home-based  PC  users. 

And  this  week  at  ComNet  ’98 
in  Washington,  Intel  Corp., 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  and  several  tele¬ 
communications  companies 
will  announce  the  formation  of 
a  consortium  to  set  a  DSL  stan¬ 
dard,  an  Intel  spokesman  said. 

GREAT  POTENTIAL 

The  news  excited  analysts  and 
users.  “From  an  internal  busi¬ 
ness  applications  perspective, 
[widespread  and  affordable 
DSL]  would  basically  open  up 
doors  to  a  lot  of  applications  we 
haven’t  been  able  to  address,” 
said  Peter  C.  Gunn,  a  telecom¬ 
munications  manager  at  United 
Parcel  Service  of  America,  Inc. 
in  Mahwah,  N.J.  “DSL  offers  a 
lot  of  possibilities,  especially 
with  higher  throughput,  such 
as  video  applications  and  multi- 
media.” 

The  consortium  would  work 
with  Aware,  Inc.,  in  Bedford, 
Mass.,  to  create  a  standard  for 
Asymmetric  DSL  operating  at 
download  speeds  of  probably  up 
to  1.5M  bit/sec.  —  or  30  times 
faster  than  the  fastest  telephone 
modem. 

There  are  several  varieties  of 
DSL,  but  all  can  use  copper  tele¬ 
phone  lines  to  send  digital  infor¬ 
mation  at  fast  speeds  without 
the  need  for  repeater  devices. 

Analysts  said  because  there 


are  dozens  of  DSL  equipment 
makers  and  many  large  phone 
companies,  standardization  is 
needed.  DSL  could  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  market  for  large  companies 
that  provide  remote  Internet  ac¬ 
cess  for  branch  offices  and  tele¬ 
commuters,  said  Berge  Ayvazi- 
an,  an  analyst  at  The  Yankee 
Group,  in  Boston. 

So  far,  cable  TV  companies 
have  been  more  aggressive  in 
providing  fast  Internet  access, 
but  it  will  be  easier  for  compa¬ 
nies  to  consider  DSL  to  connect 

RELATEDLINKS 

For  these  and  other 
related  links,  go  to: 

www2.computerworld.com/ 

home/onlinegGgj.nsf/AII/ 

gyizoSadsllinks 

►Asymmetric  Digital 
Subscriber  Lines  (ADSL) 

www.  webproforum.  com  / 
agcommsys/index.html 

►The  Digital  Subscriber  Line 

Technologies  —  ADSL  SDSL, 
HDSL,  VDSL 

www. telechoice.com/xdslnewz/ 
allabout.html 

to  business  networks  because  of 
the  similarity  between  DSL  and 
conventional  telephone  net¬ 
works,  Ayvazian  said. 

The  following  companies  also 
have  plans  to  advance  DSL: 

■  Lucent  Technologies,  in  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill,  N.J.,  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  DSL  chip  set  called 
WildWire  to  install  in  PCs  to 
allow  a  simultaneous  Internet 
download  and  a  telephone  con¬ 
versation  over  the  same  wire. 
■Texas  Instruments,  Inc.,  in 
Dallas,  this  week  plans  to  an¬ 
nounce  its  own  ADSL  chip  in 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.D 


New  LAN  switches  add  speed,  save  users  time 


By  Bob  Wallace 
and  Matt  Hamblen 

i  an  switching  will  take  the 
spotlight  at  ComNet  ’98  this 
week  in  Washington, 

A  raft  of  vendors  will  show¬ 
case  flexible  and  low-cost  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  wide-area  network- 
oriented  conference. 

The  show  opens  tomorrow 
with  a  keynote  address  from 


3Com  Corp.  CEO  Eric  Benha- 
mou,  who  is  scheduled  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  role  that  switching  will 
play  in  enterprise  networks. 

On  the  LAN  front,  these 
announcements  are  expected:  . 

■  Alteon  Networks,  Inc.,  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  will  unveil  ACE- 
di rector  1,  a  LAN  switch  de¬ 
signed  to  boost  end-user  re¬ 
sponse  times  by  balancing  traf¬ 
fic  among  servers  in  a  data 


center.  The  system  also  can  save 
time  by  redirecting  users’  re¬ 
quests  for  access  to  Internet 
sites  to  local  World  Wide  Web 
caches.  Proxy  servers  also  can 
perform  caching.  ACEdirector  1 
has  eight  ports  that  can  run  at 
10M  or  100 M  bit/sec.  The  prod¬ 
uct  will  ship  next  month  and 
costs  $7,995. 

■  Foundry  Networks,  Inc.,  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  will  display 


two  versatile  high-speed  switch¬ 
es  that  can  support  10/100M 
bit/sec.  ports.  Gigabit  Ethernet 
ports  or  a  mix.  The  Biglron 
4000  can  process  50  million 
packet/sec.  and  can  support  32 
1G  bit/sec.  ports. 

■  Bay  Networks,  Inc.,  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  will  display  the 
BayStack  350T-HD  switch, 
which  has  24  ports  that  can  op¬ 
erate  at  10M  or  100M  bit/sec. 


The  switch  costs  $149  per  port 
—  less  than  similar  switches 
from  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  and 
3Com.  It  will  ship  next  month. 

And  on  the  WAN  front,  MCI 
Communications  Corp.,  in 
Washington,  plans  to  announce 
a  Web-based  customer  network 
management  reporting  service 
for  broadband  services. 

MCI  also  will  unveil  Web- 
based  software  that  will  allow 
business  users  to  have  voice 
conversations  over  a  single 
copper  line  connected  to  the 
Internet.  □ 
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'here's  a  word 


for  t  ise  who  think 


hey  have  to  dump 


their  A  net  irk 


to  g  hings 


MCI  would  like  to  dispel  the  myth  that  to  get  the 
latest  network  technology,  you  have  to  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bathwater. 

Because  now  MCI  can  help  your  business  build 
one  virtual  network  that  can  support  your  intranet, 
extranet  and  existing  SNA  applications. 

Think  of  the  money  you’ll  save  by  eliminating  the 
need  for  private  lines. 

And  the  time  you’ll  save  by  having  only  one 
network  to  manage. 

What’s  more,  MCI’s  virtual  network  gives  you 
bandwidth  on  demand  to  handle  fluctuating  traffic 
and  also  lets  you  prioritize  data  flow. 

Visit  www.mci.com  or  call  1-800-659-5479  and 
find  out  why  the  only  thing  you  need  to  get  rid  of  is 
your  old  way  of  doing  things. 


like  intranets 


and  Web  sites 


-V 

MCI 
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Users  press  AT&T  for  one  bill 


►  CW survey  respondents  say  it's  their  No.  1  gripe 


By  Matt  Hamblen 

at&t  corp.  needs  to  improve 
the  way  it  bills  companies  for 
long-distance  and  other  ser¬ 
vices,  according  to  a  Computer- 
world  poll  of  102  AT&T  business 
customers. 

“Their  billing  process  is  just 
awful,”  said  David  Brown,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  technology 
at  McLaren/Hart  Engineering 
Group,  in  Rancho  Cordova, 
Calif. 

Users  said  AT&T,  in  Basking 
Ridge,  N.J.,  has  problems  inte¬ 
grating  all  of  a  customer’s  ser¬ 
vices  into  one  bill.  And  survey 
respondents  said  they  want 
more  details  in  that  single  bill  so 
they  can  do  internal  accounting 
and  bill  their  units  and  branch 
offices  for  voice  and  data  usage. 

BEING  BIG  PAYS 

However,  AT&T  and  other  ma¬ 
jor  carriers  have  created  new 
billing  services  for  their  larger 
customers  in  recent  years  to  ad¬ 
dress  those  concerns  (see  chart 
below). 

AT&T  provides  OneNet  to 
global  customers  for  integrated 
billing  and  last  week  announced 
that  even  more  services,  such  as 
data  services  and  teleconferenc¬ 
ing,  can  be  added  to  a  bill. 

An  AT&T  spokesman  said  he 
didn’t  know  whether  survey  re¬ 
spondents  who  complained 
about  billing  were  too  small  to 
qualify  for  OneNet  or  similar 
services. 

But  several  of  those  surveyed 
said  they  must  be  too  small  to 
get  AT&T’s  attention,  even 
though  they  had  complex  orga¬ 


nizations  with  dozens  of  offices 
nationwide. 

Schnitzer  Steel  Industries, 
Inc.  left  AT&T  for  WorldCom, 
Inc.,  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  last  year 
after  months  of  trying  to  get 
AT&T  to  add  usage  informa¬ 
tion  to  its  bill  so  the  company 
could  charge  each  of  its  50  U.S. 
locations. 

The  Portland,  Ore.-based 
company  got  a  better  per- 
minute  long-distance  rate  from 
WorldCom  and  a  billing  format 
that  “does  what  we  want,”  said 
controller  James  Cruckshank. 

“I’d  like  to  integrate  my  three 
bills  from  AT&T  [for  long¬ 
distance,  electronic-mail  and 
data  services]  to  reduce  head¬ 
aches  and  get  discounts,  but  I 
can’t,”  said  Rick  James,  MIS  di¬ 
rector  at  L  &  L  Nursery  Supply, 
in  Chino,  Calif.  L  &  L  Nursery 
has  three  West  Coast  locations. 
James  said  his  company  appar¬ 
ently  doesn’t  spend  enough  with 
AT&T  to  qualify  for  bundled  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  OneNet. 

But  Franklin  Resources,  Inc., 
in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  has  used 
OneNet  since  October,  and  com¬ 
pany  officials  said  it  helps 
streamline  auditing  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  20  worldwide  locations, 
which  have  6,000  users.  “Hav¬ 
ing  voice  and  data  services  com¬ 
bined  in  one  bill  [also]  gives 
us  significant  leverage  in  con¬ 
tract  negotiations,”  resulting  in 
much  lower  costs,  said  Bach 
Nguyen,  director  of  global  net¬ 
works  at  Franklin  Resources. 

In  the  survey,  billing  got  the 
lowest  marks  from  users  when 
compared  with  other  areas  of 
contact,  such  as  service,  sales  or 


contract  negotiation. 

That  contrasted  with  the  gen¬ 
erally  positive  attitudes  users 
had  toward  AT&T.  For  example, 
60%  of  AT&T  users  said  they 
felt  “very  confident”  about 
AT&T’s  ability  to  deliver  innova¬ 
tive  long-distance  products  or 
services.  □ 


AT&T,  MCI  add  contro¬ 
versial  fees  to  comply  with 
federal  law.  Page  49 

AT&T  jobs  on  the  line 

AT&T  is  expected  today  to  an¬ 
nounce  major  new  directions 
in  a  meeting  with  financial  an¬ 
alysts  in  New  York,  including 
the  possibility  of  cutting  up  to 
20,000  jobs. 

AT&T  officials  wouldn’t 
comment  on  reports  last 
week  that  Chairman  C.  Mi¬ 
chael  Armstrong  received  the 
board’s  approval  to  cut  up 
to  15%  of  the  company’s 
i30,ooo-person  workforce. 

Some  business  customers 
said  they  were  worried  that 
the  cuts  could  hurt  AT&T’s 
service. 

“Uncertainty  about  what 
job  cuts  at  AT&T  would  mean 
to  service  is  a  factor  to  us,” 
said  John  Mickelson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  staff  at  Madison  Gas 
&  Electric  Corp.,  in  Madison, 
Wis. 

Gary  King,  IS  manager  at 
Greater  Richmond  Transit 
Co.,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  said 
AT&T  has  taken  longer  to  re¬ 
spond  to  outages  in  the  past 
two  years.  He  also  said  the 
newer  technicians  don’t  seem 
as  well-trained. 

If  Armstrong  cuts  15%, 
“that’s  pretty  significant,  and 
I’d  worry  about  the  workload 
spread  over  the  remaining 
workers,  so  it’s  a  concern  for 
us,”  King  said. 

But  analyst  Randy  Carlson 
at  The  Yankee  Group,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  said  AT&T’s  service  repu¬ 
tation  for  large  customers  is 
the  best  in  the  industry  and 
cutting  20,000  jobs  wouldn’t 
hurt  such  a  large  company. 

He  said  AT&T  may  be  pre¬ 
paring  to  slim  down  as  it  fac¬ 
es  the  possibility  of  losing 
long-distance  market  share  to 
Baby  Bells  that  have  prevailed 
in  recent  court  decisions. 

—  Matt  Hamblen 


Billing  services  from  long-distance  carriers: 


1  Product 

Function 

Q  ATT. ALL 

Bundled  billing  for  voice  and  data  services 
for  small  customers 

OneNet 

Bundled  contract  for  many  voice  and  data 
services  for  global  customers 

H  Billing  Edge 

CD-ROM-based  invoice  analysis  software 

Sp  Perspective 

Analyzes  voice  traffic  patterns 

$5  Network 

MCI  One 

Bundled  billing  for  midsize  to  large  users 

*1  Vnet 

Bundled  services  and  billing;  CD-ROM- 
based  for  largest  customers 

El  FonVIew 

Electronic  invoice  analysis  software  for 
small  customers;  CD-ROM-based  invoice 
analysis  for  large  customers 

EARLY  WARNING 


Situation 

Standard  monitoring  tools  can’t  reveal  problems  before 
they  affect  performance 


I  Solution 

Drawback 

►  A  new  breed  of  tools 
model  actual  perfor¬ 
mance  history  to  predict 
problems 

►  Requires  skilled  interpre¬ 
tation  (by  analysis  tool, 
staff  or  service) 

►  Other  new  tools  automat-  ►  Test  traffic  could  affect 
ically  check  networks,  service  to  users 

systems  and  applications 
regularly  with  test  loads, 
independent  of  user 
activity 


Tools  become  active 
service-level  monitors 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


an  emerging  breed  of  active 
monitoring  tools  can  help  IS 
managers  maintain  service  lev¬ 
els  for  their  users  by  doing  more 
than  just  watching  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  complex  client/server 
networks. 

Tools  that  will  appear  this 
week  at  ComNet  ’98  can  help  in¬ 
formation  systems  managers 
get  early  warning  about  slow¬ 
downs  by  automatically  testing 
connections  and  applications. 

IS  staff  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
for  example,  frequently  stress- 
test  their  statewide  network  to 
verify  that  they  aren’t  getting  on¬ 
ly  56K  bit/sec.  speed  on  their  T1 
lines,  said  Keith  Johnson,  net¬ 
work  systems  manager. 

The  staff  runs  multiple 
streams  of  data  across  leased 
lines  between  two  endpoints  to 
measure  the  maximum  avail¬ 
able  bandwidth  using  Chariot 
software  from  Ganymede  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.,  in  Morrisville,  N.C. 

ACTIVE  SERVER 

An  automated  version  of  the 
tool,  called  Pegasus,  debuts  this 
week.  With  it,  a  server  can 
launch  test  scripts  at  scheduled 
times,  send  alerts  if  response 
drops  and  store  the  results 
for  analyzing  trends  or  service 
levels. 

Recently,  Network  Tools,  Inc., 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  shipped  a  test 
tool  called  Chisel  that  can  con¬ 
stantly  run  application  scripts 
for  trending.  The  next  version 
will  add  scheduling  and  auto¬ 
mation,  officials  said. 

Micromuse,  Inc.,  in  San  Fran¬ 


cisco,  this  week  will  introduce  a 
suite  of  seven  active  Internet 
test  modules  for  Netcool,  its 
event  correlator  and  service- 
level  monitor. 

Besides  helping  operators 
make  sense  of  thousands  of  sta¬ 
tus  reports,  Netcool  will  be  able 
to  check  Web  servers,  firewalls 
and  file  transfers  by  itself. 

“Like  service  providers,  enter¬ 
prise  IS  has  to  take  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  data  delivery,”  said  Mark 
Bouchard,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.  “Active  tools  com¬ 
plement  passive  ones  to  help 
discover  problems  before  some¬ 
one  else  does.” 

Traditional  tools  couldn’t  help 
FileNet  Corp.  gauge  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  its  R/3  applications 
from  SAP  AG,  said  Mike  Mc¬ 
Coy,  MIS  director. 

Now,  robot  PCs  located  at  all 
FileNet  sites  run  the  full  suite 
of  SAP  R/3  functions  just  the 
way  users  do  and  report  back  to 
headquarters  in  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.  The  active  monitoring  sys¬ 
tem  comes  from  Luminate  Soft¬ 
ware  Corp.,  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif. 

Luminate’s  drones  and  cen¬ 
tral  analyzer  revealed  slow  net¬ 
work  response  time  on  a  LAN  in 
Germany  and  flaws  in  a  home- 
built  transaction,  which  were 
fixed  to  speed  database  process¬ 
ing  instead  of  requiring  server 
upgrades,  McCoy  said. 

Two  other  application  perfor¬ 
mance  test  tools  recently  added 
back-end  automation  and  moni¬ 
toring  capability:  ETEWatch, 
from  Candle  Corp.,  in  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  and  VitalAnaly- 
sis,  from  VitalSigns  Software, 
Inc.,  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  □ 


The  router  that  acts 
like  a  switch. 
And  thinks  like  an 
accountant. 


Introducing  the  SmartSwitch  Router  from  Cabletron. 


Always  mindful  of  your  bottom  line,  Cabletron’s 
multilayer  SmartSwitch  Router  delivers  ten  times  the 
throughput  of  a  traditional  router  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost! 
Such  unprecedented  performance  means  you  can  deploy 
an  end-to-end,  video-enabled  network  without  any  delays 
or  security  issues.  It’s  the  perfect  solution  for  today’s  enter¬ 
prise  and  ISP  backbone  environments. 


Other  features  include: 

•  Wire-speed  routing 

•  Massive  capacity 

•  Compatible  with  existing  routers 

•  Guaranteed  QoS 

•  Integrates  with  SmartSwitch  Family 

•  Highly  manageable 


See  for  yourself  and  visit  our  booth  at  ComNet  ‘98  (booth  #1446)!  Or  check  it  out  on  the  Web  at  www.cabletron.com. 


caBLeTRon 

_ sYsrems 


Corporate:  35  Industrial  Way,  Rochester,  NH  03867  •  603-332-9400  •  www.cabletron.com 


The  Complete  Networking  Solution'- 
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Notes  users  aren't  hankering  for  Java 

►  Lotus  rushes  to  open  standards;  users  hanghack 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 
may  be  racing  toward  Java,  but 
its  installed  base  plans  a  more 
leisurely  stroll. 

Lotus  has  largely  opened  up 
its  Notes  messaging  and  group- 
ware  software  to  the  Internet. 
But  the  move  to  open  standards, 
thin  clients  and  Java  program¬ 
ming  is  proving  to  be  a  relatively 
slow  one  for  Notes  users. 

According  to  an  exclusive 
Cornputerworld  survey  of  ioi  in¬ 
formation  systems  managers  at 
companies  that  use  Notes,  only 
47%  are  exploiting  the  current 
World  Wide  Web  hooks  in  the 
product,  such  as  the  ability  to 
run  a  browser  as  a  front  end  to 
Domino. 

The  survey  also  showed  that 
only  n%  of  respondents  cur¬ 
rently  use  Java  with  Notes  and 
Domino. 


Catlett  said. 

But  a  move  to  open  standards 
is  expected  to  lower  the  total  cost 
of  Notes  ownership  and  make  it 
easier  for  companies  to  share  in¬ 
formation  with  customers  and 


SLOW  ROAD 


Is  your  company  using  Java 
with  Notes  and  Domino? 

Don’t  know 


Base:  101  Notes  users 


trading  partners.  But  moving  to 
Internet  standards  also  requires 
widespread  TCP/IP  networks, 
which  some  companies  lack, 
and  retraining  developers  on  a 
new  programming  language. 

“We  are  very  eager  to  em¬ 
brace  Java  because  it  will  give 
us  a  lot  more  power  and  flexibil¬ 
ity  [than  the  LotusScript  lan¬ 
guage],”  said  Jeff  Schnable, 
director  of  infrastructure  tech¬ 
nology  at  Unilever  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Foods,  in  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J. 

Like  many  Notes  sites,  Uni¬ 
lever  uses  Microsoft  Corp.  appli¬ 
cations.  “I  had  been  a  very  big 
proponent  of  ActiveX  because 
we  are  so  tied  to  Microsoft,” 
Schnable  said.  “But  support  for 
Java  is  overwhelming.” 

Lotus’  plan  has  always  been  to 
give  Notes  developers  the  choice 


of  building  applications  using 
its  proprietary  LotusScript,  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Visual  Basic,  C,  C++  or 
Java.  But  the  company’s  recent 
efforts  have  centered  largely  on 
making  Notes  and  Domino  ac¬ 
cessible  to  Java  developers. 

“Lotus  will  claim  that  it  is  the 
safest  bet  because  they  support 
everything,”  Marshak  said. 

At  its  Lotusphere  ’98  confer¬ 
ence  this  week  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
Lotus  will  highlight  plans  to  ex¬ 
pose  Domino  interfaces  as  Java 
components. 

“[Java]  is  the  direction  that 
people  want  to  go,”  said  Jerry 
Vogel,  MIS  group  manager  at 
PNC  Bank,  in  Pittsburgh,  which 
has  about  4,000  Notes  seats. 
PNC’s  stumbling  block  has 
been  its  lack  of  tools  to  port  Vi¬ 
sual  Basic  applications  to  Java, 
he  said. 


TAKE  NOTE 

What  do  you  use  Notes  for? 

Group  discussions/ 
collaborations 

86% 

Internal  E-mail 

85% 

Internet  E-mail 

74% 

Custom-developed 

groupware 

67% 

Knowledge 

management 

64% 

Workflow 

59% 

Base:  101  Lotus  Notes  users;  multiple 
responses  allowed 

Source:  Cornputerworld  Information 
Management  Group,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Vogel’s  issue  won’t  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Lotus  because  it  is  a 
problem  with  third-party  tools. 
Lotus  is  trying  to  be  agnostic,  so 
it  isn’t  offering  any  conversion 
utilities  for  Visual  Basic.  □ 


Source:  Cornputerworld  Information 
Management  Group 


IBM  seeks  to  boost  NC  visibility,  Java  positioning 


FOLLOW  THE  LEADER 

“Lotus  is  going  to  have  to  lead 
rather  than  follow  its  customers 
into  this  space,”  said  David  Mar¬ 
shak,  an  analyst  at  Patricia  Sey- 
bold  Group,  in  Boston.  “There 
are  a  lot  of  Notes  customers  that 
are  perfectly  happy  with  Notes 
clients,  and  most  sites  are  not 
committed  to  Java  at  this  point.” 

Paul  McNulty,  vice  president 
of  marketing  at  Lotus,  shrugged 
off  the  slow  Java  adoption 
among  customers.  “It  takes 
time  to  put  new  technology  to 
use,”  he  said. 

“Java  is  still  in  its  infant  stag¬ 
es,”  said  Bmce  Padmore,  a  de¬ 
veloper  at  Millennium  Produc¬ 
tions,  a  Cambridge,  Mass.-based 
consultancy  that  specializes  in 
Web  applications  and  Domino. 

He  said  Lotus  is  “way  ahead 
of  just  about  everyone  in  terms 
of  its  support  for  Java,”  but  user 
companies  are  still  waiting  for 
the  language  to  mature  before 
they  make  big  investments  in  it. 

Ed  Catlett,  manager  of  appli¬ 
cation  development  at  Johnson 
&  Higgins  Marsh  &  McLennan, 
in  New  York,  said  the  insurance 
company’s  goal  is  to  implement 
open  standards  when  it  makes 
sense. 

“At  this  point,  Java  doesn’t 
do  a  whole  lot  of  real  stuff,” 


Lotusphere  ’98  focus: 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

been  the  biggest  stumbling 
blocks  to  network  computer 
adoption. 

ON  THE  DOCKET 

Announcements  slated  for  Lo¬ 
tus’  annual  user  conference  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

■  After  a  successful  test  run,  re¬ 
tail  giant  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  will  announce  plans  to  buy 
between  700  and  1,000  of 
IBM’s  Network  Stations  to  run 
its  delivery  and  customer- 
service  applications. 

■  Lotus  is  expected  to  announce 
a  shipping  date  of  the  end  of 
February  for  its  Java-based 
ESuite  productivity  application 
suite.  ESuite  offers  users  a 
graphical  user  interface  with 
several  applets,  including  a 
spreadsheet,  electronic  mail, 
calendar  and  scheduler,  brows¬ 
er,  database  access  tools  and 
word  processor. 

■  Further  bolstering  IBM’s  bid 
to  raise  user  confidence  in  its 
network  computer  strategy, 
20  vendors  are  expected  to 
showcase  a  variety  of  Java- 
based  applications  at  IBM’s 
Business  Partners  Executive 
Conference  in  mid-February  in 
San  Francisco. 

Steve  Rutkowski,  director  of 
direct  delivery  systems  at  Sears, 
said  the  Hoffman  Estates,  Ill., 
company  turned  to  Network  Sta¬ 
tion  Series  1000,  IBM’s  version 


of  Java  Station,  because  it  packs 
a  high-powered  PC  processing 
punch  but  is  highly  manageable 
and  simple. 

“We  think  we  see  some  bene¬ 
fits  with  this  because  we  get  all 
the  capabilities  of  a  PC  without 
the  full-blown  expenses,”  Rut¬ 
kowski  said. 

Sears  wants  to  develop  an  In¬ 
ternet-based  application  using 
Java  that  will  let  customers  track 
their  deliveries  and  service. 

That  could  eliminate  about 
40%  of  the  calls  to  service  repre¬ 
sentatives,  according  to  Rutkow¬ 
ski,  who  noted  that  the  company 
makes  4  million  deliveries  per 
year  from  more  than  too  service 
centers  across  the  country. 


JAVA  BUNDLE 


Product:  ESuite 

Company:  Lotus 
Development  Corp. 

Price:  $49,  but  ships 
free  with  IBM's  Network 
Stations 

Due  out:  Next  month 

Features:  Word  pro¬ 
cessing,  E-mail,  spread¬ 
sheet,  calendar/sched¬ 
uler  and  browser 


Rutkowski  said  ESuite,  which 
ships  free  with  Network  Station, 
is  a  potentially  useful  product. 
But  for  his  users,  most  of  whom 
use  a  fixed  set  of  applications,  it 
has  limited  value,  he  said. 

ESuite  is  much  more  to  beta- 
tester  Beverly  Russell,  manager 
of  information  technology  at 
E.  D.  Smith  &  Sons,  Inc.,  in 
Wynona,  Ontario. 

She  said  the  application  suite 
provides  all  the  functionality 
most  of  her  users  need  and, 
more  important,  extends  it  to 
terminal  users  who  are  migrat¬ 
ing  to  Network  Stations. 

“This  solves  the  problem  of 
how  to  get  users  the  applica¬ 
tions  they  need  without  invest¬ 
ing  in  a  more  expensive  and 
support-heavy  infrastructure  [of 
PCs],”  Russell  said. 

She  said  the  decision  about 
whether  to  go  with  more  PCs  or 
network  computers  was  an  easy 
one  from  a  cost  and  support 
standpoint. 

IMAGE  BOOST 

The  suite’s  significance  for  us¬ 
ers  is  that  it  can  boost  confi¬ 
dence  in  network  computing 
and  Java,  said  Neil  MacDonald, 
an  analyst  at  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.,  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

“This  gives  IBM  a  Java  story 
to  talk  about  and  a  proof  of  their 
concept”  of  network  computing, 
MacDonald  said. 


ESuite  gives  IBM  "a  Java 

story  to  talk  about  and  a 

proof  of  their  concept  of 

network  computing." 

-  Neil  MacDonald, 

Gartner  Group  analyst 

The  concept  is  well-founded. 
MacDonald  said  Gartner  re¬ 
search  indicates  users  can  save 
between  26%  and  35%  of  overall 
PC  support  costs  by  implement¬ 
ing  devices  such  as  Network  Sta¬ 
tions,  which  are  highly  manage¬ 
able  and  easily  deployed. 

Still,  some  users  said  they 
aren’t  yet  convinced  that  the 
proof  is  in  the  pudding. 

David  Frost,  information  sys¬ 
tems  capability  leader  at  Owens 
Coming,  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  said 
his  company  found  that  it  can 
get  stripped-down  PCs  for  about 
the  cost  of  a  network  computer. 

Until  he  becomes  convinced 
that  the  network  computer  real¬ 
ly  offers  a  lower  total.  Frost  said, 
he  is  “sticking  with  PCs.”  □ 

—  Cornputerworld  senior  edi¬ 
tor  Barb  Cole-Gomolski  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  report. 


Falling  hardware  prices 
enhance  NCs,  columnist 
Dan  Gillmor  writes.  Page  105 
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NCR  to  supercharge  Teradata  for  OLAP  apps 


By  Craig  Stedman 


ncr  corp.  next  week  will  announce 
plans  to  turn  its  Teradata  database  into  a 
turbocharger  for  OLAP  and  data  mining 
applications,  sources  close  to  the  com¬ 
pany  said. 

NCR  is  prepping  a  Teradata  upgrade 
that  can  take  over  pieces  of  the  analysis 
calculations  currently  run  on  separate 
online  analytical  processing  (OLAP)  and 
data  mining  servers,  the  sources  said. 

That  means  data  will  no  longer  have  to 
be  pulled  out  of  Teradata  and  reassem¬ 
bled  on  other  servers.  That  could  save 
valuable  time  for  users. 

The  new  release,  which  is  due  to  ship 
in  stages  between  now  and  July,  is  the 
first  of  two  big  changes  NCR  has  in  store 
for  Teradata  this  year.  The  Dayton,  Ohio, 
company  also  is  working  on  a  Windows 
NT  version  to  free  the  decision-support 
database  from  its  niche  in  the  realm  of 
mondo-size  data  warehouses. 


NT  is  "going  to  open  up  a  lot  of 
opportunities  [for  using  Teradata] 
at  the  lower  level" 


Both  the  upgrade  and  Windows  NT 
support  will  deliver  features  that  Anthem 
Insurance  Cos.  has  been  seeking  from 
NCR,  said  Joe  Bruscato,  who  is  in  charge 
of  data  warehouse  design  at  the  India¬ 
napolis-based  health  insurer. 

New  data-linking  mechanisms  should 
make  loading  Anthem’s  lT-byte  Teradata 
warehouse  less  complicated  and  time- 
consuming,  Bruscato  said.  The  OLAP 
and  data  mining  capabilities  also  are  in¬ 
triguing  for  future  applications,  he  said. 

And  Windows  NT  will  provide  a  low- 
cost  way  to  split  out  slices  of  the  data 
warehouse  for  specific  users  or  special- 
case  applications,  Bruscato  said.  "It’s 
going  to  open  up  a  lot  of  opportunities 
[for  using  Teradata]  at  the  lower  level.” 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

Tony  Marshall,  a  senior  technology  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc.,  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  said  he  also  is  eager  to  check 
out  Teradata’s  OLAP  and  data  mining 
capabilities.  Hallmark  stores  more  than 
1  billion  rows  of  point-of-sale  data  in 
Teradata  for  analysis  by  300  users. 

Steve  Hummel,  a  senior  warehousing 
product  manager  at  NCR,  confirmed  that 
the  OLAP  and  data  mining  support  is 
being  added  to  Teradata.  NCR  officials 
wouldn’t  comment  further  on  next 
week’s  announcement. 

The  built-in  analysis  capabilities  won’t 


eliminate  the  need  for  Teradata  users  to 
hook  separate  OLAP  and  data  mining  en¬ 
gines  to  the  database,  said  Merv  Adrian, 
an  analyst  at  Giga  Information  Group,  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.  But  he  said  the  up¬ 
graded  Teradata  will  be  able  to  do  sam¬ 
pling,  rankings  and  other  data  calcula¬ 


tions  itself,  which  should  produce  faster 
results  and  cut  down  on  the  heavy 
amount  of  data  manipulation  and  pre¬ 
processing  that  users  now  have  to  do. 

Teradata’s  parallel  processing  power  al¬ 
so  should  let  users  analyze  bigger  chunks 
of  data  “that  can  really  overwhelm  some 


of  the  OLAP  engines,”  Adrian  said. 

According  to  sources,  other  new  fea¬ 
tures  in  Version  2  Release  3  include  a 
40%  boost  in  query  speeds;  event-based 
triggers;  and  expanded  support  for  join¬ 
ing  data  stored  in  different  tables. 

The  NT  version  was  initially  expected 
late  last  year,  but  NCR  is  aiming  for  a 
summer  release,  the  sources  said.  Tera¬ 
data  currently  runs  only  on  NCR’s  own 
Unix  operating  system  and  hardware.  □ 
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Novell  brings  Novonyx  under  its  wing 


►  Joint  venture  with  Netscape  i 

By  Laura  DiDio 


users  and  analysts  reacted  positively 
to  reports  that  Novonyx,  Inc.,  the  start-up 


shipping  itsjirst  products 

jointly  funded  by  Provo,  Utah-based  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.  and  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.,  has  been  folded  back  into  Novell. 
The  reintegration  with  Novell  should 


let  users  get  products  and  aftermarket 
technical  support  more  quickly  than  they 
have  been,  said  Bob  Sakakeeny,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Aberdeen  Group,  Inc.,  in  Boston. 

“It  bodes  well  for  Novonyx  that  Novell 
wants  them  back  in  the  family,”  he  said. 


Things  they  never  tell  you  when  you  buy  enterprise  software. 


Want  to  make  a  change? 
Go  ahead,  try  to  run  with  it. 


So,  you  have  a  new  idea.  Just  see  how  fast  you  can 
implement  it  with  most  enterprise  software.  Your  first  step 
is  likely  to  be  paying  for  programmers  to  wade  through 
a  complicated  mess  of  cryptic  code.  Sound  like  a  speedy 
proposition  to  you?  Chances  are,  it’ll  take  months.  And  the 
software  you  bought  to  move  your  business  ahead  actually 
ends  up  slowing  you  down. 

With  J.D.  Edwards,  it’s  different  Our  software  is  actually 
designed  to  change.  So  you  can  make  a  simple  business 


move  without  creating  a  technology  nightmare.  Or  change 
your  technology  without  disrupting  your  business. 

How?  One  version  of  our  software  works  across  key 
platforms.  Windows  NT,  UNIX,  AS/400— even  the 
Internet.  So  when  you  need  to  make  a  change,  you  only 
need  to  do  it  once.  Which  makes  you  nimble  enough  to 
react  to  any  opportunity.  Quickly  and  easily.  That’s  how 
enterprise  software  ought  to  be.  To  find  out  more,  call 
1-800-727-5333  or  visit  www.jdedwards.com. 


JDEdwards 

Enterprise  Software 

How  it  ought  to  be* 


Gjpjmght 1  J.D  Edwanls  World  Suuruc  Company.  1998.  J.D.  Edwards  is  2  registered  trademark  uf  J.D.  Edwards  &  Company.  The  names  of  all  other  product*  and  scrvicesofJ.D.  Edwards  used  herein  are 
trademark*  or  registered  trademarks  of  J.D.  Edward*  World  Source  Company.  All  other  product  name*  used  arc  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owner*. 


Ad  Life's  Josh 
Turiel:  Novonyx's 
reintegration  with 
Novell  "is  a  very 
good  thing" 


The  ongoing  browser  war  with  Microsoft 
Corp.  has  made  it  "extremely  tough  go¬ 
ing”  for  Netscape,  he  said. 

The  privately  held  venture  was  formed 
in  June  to  integrate  Mountain  View, 
Calif. -based  Netscape’s  Internet  and  in¬ 
tranet  efforts  on  Novell’s  NetWare  plat¬ 
form,  and  to  leverage  Novell  Directory 
Services  via  the  Lightweight  Directory 
Access  Protocol. 

Novonyx  recently  began  to  deliver  its 
first  three  products:  Netscape  Enterprise 
Server,  Netscape  Fasflxack  Server  and 
Netscape  Messaging  Server. 

An  anonymous  letter  claiming  to  be 
from  Novonyx  employees  circulated  on¬ 
line  recently,  announcing  that  Novell  has 
absorbed  the  unit  and  removed  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Rob  Hicks. 

Interviews  with  Novonyx  sources  con¬ 
firmed  the  letter’s  contents.  Novell  offi¬ 
cials  declined  to 
comment  beyond 
confirming  that 
Novell  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Christopher 
Stone  is  managing 
the  group. 

Novell  will  clari¬ 
fy  its  position  on 
Novonyx  in  a  press 
conference  to  be 
held  tomorrow  in 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Netscape  said  it 
has  no  knowledge 
of  the  manage¬ 
ment  changes. 

“If  Novonyx 

were  to  continue  as  a  separate  entity,  [it] 
might  turn  a  modest  profit.  But  given 
Netscape’s  waning  fortunes  and  the  fact 
that  Novell  today  is  generally  more 
focused  under  Eric  Schmidt’s  leadership, 
I  think  tighter  integration  with  the 
mothership,  Novell,  is  a  very  good 
thing,”  said  Josh  Turiel,  president  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Network  User  Group  and 
director  of  information  services  at  Ad 
Life  Marketing  and  Communications, 
Inc.,  in  Norwood,  Mass. 

Sakakeeny  said  that  by  reintegrating 
Novonyx,  Novell  is  indicating  that  it  con¬ 
siders  the  Netscape  World  Wide  Web 
servers  a  strategic  offering  for  the  future. 
In  an  interview,  Stone  confirmed  that  No¬ 
vell  sees  the  Novonyx  product  family  as  a 
strategic  offering. 

Novonyx’s  reabsorption  may  be  part  of 
a  bigger  corporate  mandate  at  Novell. 

In  an  interview  with  Computerworld 
last  week.  Stone  said,  “The  issue  is  to 
streamline  the  organization  in  a  way  that 
will  impact  three  key  strategic  areas  for 
us.”  Those  areas  are  Internet-related 
activities  (including  Novonyx  and  Web 
servers),  native  IP  for  NetWare  5.0 
(Moab)  and  application  development 
(Open  Solutions  Architecture),  he  said. 

The  only  group  that  is  unhappy  about 
the  reabsorption  are  some  Novonyx 
employees.  According  to  the  anonymous 
letter,  some  employees  have  petitioned 
the  board  of  directors  to  let  the  joint  ven¬ 
ture  remain  a  team  under  management 
independent  and  separate  from  Novell.  □ 

Computerworld  senior  editor  Carol 
Sliwa  contributed  to  this  story. 
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As  this  Formula  One  MP4/12  car  races  along  at  speeds  in 
excess  of  21 0  miles  per  hour,  pulling  G  forces  that  rival  a  jet 
fighter  plane,  it  broadcasts  hundreds  of  megabytes  of  critical 
telemetry  data  back  to  the  pit  crew.  They  use  it  to  make  split- 
second  decisions  that  often  mean  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat. 

Unicenter®  TNG™  helps  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes  race 
team — one  of  the  winningest  teams  in  Formula  One  history — 
interpret  this  vital  information  through  Unicenter  TNG’s  sophisti¬ 
cated  manager/agent  technology,  and  a  revolutionary  3-D  interface.  Everything 
that’s  happening,  from  the  pressure  on  the  left  rear  brake  pad  to  the  down- 


Unicenter  TNG's  Real  World  Interface ™  analyzes 
critical  performance  measures  such  as  front 
and  rear  brake  pressure  impact  on  car  speed. 


force  of  the  chassis  set-up,  can  be  monitored  and  managed 
through  Unicenter  TNG. 

By  looking  at  this  data  in  a  whole  new  way,  the  West 
McLaren  Mercedes  race  team  can  now  make  smarter  deci¬ 
sions  in  less  time.  In  a  business  where  hundredths  of  a  second 
can  mean  the  world,  Unicenter  TNG  is  making  a  difference. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how  Unicenter  TNG  today  is 
managing  all  kinds  of  non-IT  devices  for  all  kinds  of  organizations. 

Call  us  to  find  out  how  Unicenter  TNG  can  help  you  be 
more  competitive. 


Call  1-888-UNlCEHTEfi  of  trisif  wmmmiu 


Unicenter 
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Citrix  license  deal  moves  NCs  forward 


By  April  Jacobs 


users  and  analysts  argue  that  net¬ 
work  computers  have  yet  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  in  either  performance  or  compati¬ 
bility.  But  a  licensing  agreement  among 
Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  and  several  leading 


thin-client  vendors  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  they  said. 

The  licensing  agreement  announced 
recently  by  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.-based 
Citrix  will  let  vendors,  including  IBM 
and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  embed  its 
Independent  Computing  Architecture 


(ICA)  protocol  in  their  thin-client  hard¬ 
ware.  That  will  give  network  computers 
access  to  mainstream  Windows  applica¬ 
tions  and  other  legacy  systems. 

The  ICA  protocol  includes  three  com¬ 
ponents  —  for  the  server  software,  net¬ 
work  protocol  and  client  software  —  that 
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It’s  no  surprise  that  Federal  Express  uses  the  latest  technology  to 
stay  one  step  ahead.  NCD  delivered  desktop  solutions  for  FedEx. 


Recently,  Federal  Express  Corporation  (FedEx)  replaced  nearly  3,000 
terminals  with  NCD  HMX  desktop  devices  at  15  customer  service 
sites  across  the  U.S. 

According  to  Dave  Barnwell,  Federal  Express  Corporate  Director  of  Customer  Service 
Technology  Systems,  there  were  three  criteria  for  the  new  desktops:  “First,  they  had  to 
improve  the  job  design  of  the  Customer  Service  Reps.  CSRs  had  to  like  it  more,  and 
have  their  job  enriched  by  having  it.  NCD  met  that.  Secondly,  they  had  to  improve 
customer  service.  They  are  doing  that.  Finally,  it  had  to  pay  for  itself.  It’s  done  that,  too.” 

“Centralized  maintenance  was  also  a  big  issue.  When  you  think  about  15  sites  and  that 
number  of  seats...”  Now,  FedEx  CSRs  have  17"  color  monitors  and  are  running  main¬ 
frame  apps,  customer  service  apps,  WinCenter  (which  delivers  MS  Office  apps)  and  the 
Internet.  “In  essence,  I  have  four  different  computers,  all  in  one  desktop  device,”  said 
Barnwell.  “We  would  make  the  same  decision  again.  (NCD)  turned  out  to  be  less 
expensive  and  easier  to  support.” 

“Not  only  does  NCD  offer  a  very  good  product,  they’ve  enhanced  their  relationship  by 
working  more  closely  with  us  to  understand  our  needs,  and  then  come  up  with  solutions. 

I’m  very  pleased.” 

NCD  is  the  recognized  leader  in  thin-client  network  access  devices,  having  installed 
more  than  400,000  worldwide.  We  re  proud  to  provide  network  computer  solutions  for 
exceptional  companies  such  as  Federal  Express.  What  can  we  do  for  you? 


Give  NCD  a 
snapshot  of 
your  network 
environment 
today  and  let  us  show  you  how  our  thin  clients 
can  work  for  your  enterprise.  To  submit  your 
info,  visit  www.ncd.com/FedExpress.litnil  or  call 
1-800-866-4080  ext  7464 


NCD 


Network  Computing  Devices 


The  Thin  Client  Company 


01998  NcTwork  Computing  Device*.  Inc  All  indcnufiu 
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Bob  Gilbertson 
CEO  and  President 
NCD 


let  thin  clients  process  and  store  applica¬ 
tions  and  data  on  a  server.  The  client 
component,  for  example,  sends  the  end 
user’s  keystrokes  and  mouse  clicks  to  the 
server  and  updates  the  client’s  screen. 

Information  systems  managers  eager 
to  cut  the  cost  of  managing  desktop  com¬ 
puters  could  deploy  desktop  devices  that 
are  smarter  than  dumb  terminals  but 
cheaper  than  PCs  —  and  support  them 
from  a  central  location. 

That  approach  can  save  companies  up 
to  40%  on  total  hardware  and  software 
costs  during  a  three-year  life  span,  ac¬ 
cording  to  research  by  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.,  in  Stamford,  Conn. 


NC  LICENSING 

Vendors  will  be  introducing  the  following 
products  based  on  Citrix's  ICA  protocol: 

1  Vendor 

Product 

IBM 

Network  Station 
(network  computer) 

Key  Tronic 

Keyboard 

Sharp 

Mobilon  (handheld 
computer) 

Acorn  Group 

Internet  appliance 

Hewlett- 

Packard 

Network  computer 

“I  have  a  lot  of  support  people  running 
around  here  taking  care  of  PC  issues.  If  I 
were  able  to  bring  some  of  that  care  and 
feeding  back  inside  the  glass  house  and 
make  it  transparent  to  the  end  user,  that’s 
the  way  to  go,”  said  Dennis  Courtney, 
chief  information  officer  at  Dunlop  Tire 
Corp.,  in  Amherst,  N.Y. 

But  Courtney  said  the  technology  has 
to  mature  before  it  gains  wider  accep¬ 
tance.  “Until  I  see  evidence  that  I  can 
sign  on  and  run  our  desktop  tools  in  a  ro¬ 
bust  environment,  it  won’t  happen.  Sav¬ 
ing  money  [on  hardware]  won’t  help  if  it 
costs  us  productivity,”  he  said. 

Some  users  said  they  are  afraid  net¬ 
work  bandwidth  requirements  could  off¬ 
set  the  advantages  of  network  computers. 

“You  are  moving  from  a  local  problem 
to  a  central  server  and  bandwidth  prob¬ 
lem,”  said  Rick  Shope,  manager  of  PC 
planning  and  technology  at  the  Chicago 
Research  and  Trading  division  of 
NationsBank,  Inc.,  in  Chicago.  Still, 
Shope  said  the  idea  may  work  for  remote 
users  because  they  could  access  applica¬ 
tions  and  data  from  a  server,  which  is  eas¬ 
ier  to  manage  than  far-flung  PCs.  □ 


Making  it  Easy  to 
Deliver  the  Right 
Data... to  the  Right 
Decision  Makers 


Datamation 
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Category:  Data  Warehousing 


# 
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1997 


Category:  Data  Warehousing 


So  much  business  data.  Scattered  in  so  many 
places  throughout  your  company  Is  it  any  wonder 
you  find  it  difficult  to  provide  access  to  consistent, 
reliable,  and  timely  information  to  fuel  effective 
decisions?  The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution — 
from  the  world’s  leading  decision  support 
provider — helps  you  meet  the  challenge. 

The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution  lets  you 
provide  a  single  version  of  the  truth  to  your  entire 
business  community  ..as  you  make  optimal  use  of 
your  existing  hardware,  software,  and  data. 

What’s  more,  we’ll  guide  you  every  step  of  the 
way — from  getting  started  to  managing  your 
data  warehouse.  One  solution  brings  you  the 
approach,  technology,  and  resources  you  need. 
We’ll  provide  the  entire  solution,  or  integrate  easily 
with  your  existing  technologies. 

The  Data  Warehousing  Product  of  the  Year 

See  for  yourself  why  200,000  IT  managers  named 
the  SAS  solution  their  Data  Warehousing  Product 
of  the  Year... for  two  years  running.  Visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/dw  for  more  information  and  to 
request  a  free  SAS  Data  Warehousing  mouse  pad. 


Data  Integrity  and  Quality 

Seamless  Integration 
and  Process  Automation 

Maximum  Return  on 
Investment 

Step-by-ltep  Implementation 

Web  Enabled 

Year  2000  Compliant 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-n  ail:  cw@sas.com  www.sas.com/dw 


919.677.8200  In  Canada 


1.800.363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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UNIX  lies  at  the  heart  of  your  data  center.  And  only  HP's  UNIX  solutions 
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Big  iron  catches  a  case  of  Web  fever 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


1  million  transactions  per  day  it 
expects  to  handle  this  year. 

Why  use  mainframes,  once 
considered  the  dinosaurs  of 
computing,  to  host  a  Web  site? 
“A  mainframe  scales  much 
more  than  NT  or  Unix  servers. 
And  they  are  light-years  ahead 
of  both  in  availability  and  man¬ 
ageability,”  said  Carl  Greiner,  an 
analyst  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.,  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Don’t  expect  mainframes  to 


SpeedServe's  Web  site  averaged 
50,000  hits  per  day.  It  now  aver¬ 
ages  100,000  hits  per  day. 

Instead  of  throwing  more  NT 
servers  at  the  problem,  the  com¬ 
pany  called  in  the  heavy  artil¬ 
lery:  an  IBM  S/390.  “We  looked 
at  this  from  a  long-term  cost 
perspective.  With  Windows  NT, 
it  meant  more  machines  and 
more  people  to  manage  them,” 
Mason  said. 

Mason  didn’t  provide  dollar 


Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  IS  manager  Peter  Kulpa 
and  registrar  Daniel  Vilenski  say  RIT's  Web  site  is  an  econom¬ 
ic  alternative  to  downloading  mainframe  data  onto  NT  servers 


replace  Unix  or  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  NT  as  Web 
servers  everywhere,  though.  Big 
iron  costs  big  money.  And  so  far, 
not  many  Web  applications  re¬ 
quire  mainframe  horsepower. 

CHANGING  TIMES 

But  that  will  change  as  electron¬ 
ic-commerce  volumes  grow  and 
customers  demand  mainframe¬ 
like  performance,  uptime  and 
integrity. 

“It  is  one  of  these  things 
creeping  in  from  left  field,”  said 
John  Young,  an  analyst  at  The 
Clipper  Group,  Inc.,  in  Welles¬ 
ley,  Mass.  “But  there  is  no  doubt 
it  is  a  growing  trend.” 

SpeedServe  is  a  pioneer.  As 
recently  as  last  summer,  the  La 
Vergne,  Tenn. -based  company 
ran  its  online  store  on  a  Win¬ 
dows  NT  server.  But  it  was  han¬ 
dling  more  than  500,000  book 
titles,  85,000  videos  and  15,000 
games  and  maxed  out  its  NT 
hardware. 

“We  ran  into  a  ceiling  with 
our  NT  architecture,”  said  Mi¬ 
chael  Mason,  one  of  Speed¬ 
Serve's  founders.  At  that  time, 


figures,  but  he  said  the  payoff 
for  the  substantial  up-front  in¬ 
vestment  in  a  mainframe  is  low¬ 
er  labor  and  support  costs  and 
no  worries  about  hardware  up¬ 
grades  or  networking  issues. 

SpeedServe  is  using  only 
three  of  the  mainframe’s  10 
CPUs,  so  it  has  plenty  of  room 
for  growth  and  spikes  in  trans¬ 
action  volume. 

As  Web  commerce  matures, 
reliability  —  a  mainframe 


strength  —  becomes  a  key  issue 
because  online  companies  don’t 
want  disappointed  Web  custom¬ 
ers  or  closed  storefronts.  High- 
profile  server  glitches,  such  as 
the  one  that  closed  Amazon, 
com  for  11  hours  recently,  are 
raising  some  concerns  about  the 
reliability  of  other  Web  server 
hardware  [CW,  Jan.  12]. 

CLOSE  DATA 

Putting  the  Web  site  on  an  exist¬ 
ing  mainframe  also  means  the 
mainframe  data  that  Web 
browsers  need  is  close  by  and 
doesn’t  have  to  be  moved  to  or 
fetched  from  another  system. 

“With  all  the  core  data  that  is 
on  the  mainframe,  it  can  really 
be  quite  a  problem  to  move  it  to 
another  system,”  said  David 
Floyer,  an  analyst  at  Internation¬ 
al  Data  Corp.,  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  “You  could  lose  a  lot  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Web  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  process,  especially  in 
real-time  situations.” 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  running  a  crucial 
stock  market  data  Web  site  on 
an  existing  10-engine  Amdahl 
Corp.  mainframe  that  runs  in 
an  IBM  VM  operating  environ¬ 
ment.  Users  can  pull  down 
stock  quotes,  get  information  on 
the  most  actively  traded  compa¬ 
nies,  track  market  decliners  or 
scan  their  portfolios. 

The  decision  to  host  the  site 
—  which  drew  18  million  hits 
last  year  —  on  the  mainframe 
was  simple,  said  Jeff  Savit,  a  vice 
president  at  Merrill  Lynch,  in 
New  York.  “The  data  was  all  on 
the  mainframe.  The  Web  was 
the  obvious  way  to  liberate  it.” 

By  linking  Merrill’s  constantly 
updated  market  information  to 
a  Web  server  and  making  the  in¬ 
formation  accessible  via  stan¬ 
dard  browsers,  the  company  can 
easily  pump  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  into  the  hands  of  its  inter¬ 


Mainframes  make  great  Web  servers . . 


•  Data  is  already  on  the  mainframe:  Why  move  it  to  a 
separate  Web  server? 

•  Terrific  scalability:  Lots  of  room  for  growth 

•  Reliable:  Stays  up  pretty  much  all  the  time 

•  Secure:  It’s  harder  to  crack  into  a  mainframe  than  Unix 
or  NT 

...  but  don't  expect  them  to  take  over  the  Web 

•  High  entry  costs:  Have  you  bought  a  mainframe  recently? 

•  Too  much  capacity:  Most  Web  applications  don’t  need 
that  much  horsepower  yet 


nal  users,  clients  and  external 
Web  users,  Savit  said. 

The  incremental  cost  of  set¬ 
ting  up  mainframe-based  Web 
servers  could  be  less  than  the 
cost  of  buying  new  servers.  The 
mainframe  likely  already  has 
the  data,  processing  power,  con¬ 
nectivity  and  support  staff. 

Consequently,  "we  didn’t 
have  to  worry  about  start-up 
costs”  for  a  mainframe-based 
Web  site,  said  Annette  Miller, 
lead  technical  support  specialist 
for  the  city  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  city  of  210,000  uses  a 
Windows  NT  Web  server  for 
some  of  its  pages,  but  because 
so  much  of  its  data  still  resides 
on  the  mainframe,  officials  have 
the  mainframe  act  as  a  Web 
server  and  host  its  own  pages. 

EASY  CHOICE 

“And  when  IBM  integrated  In¬ 
ternet  Connection  Server  with 
the  [OS/390]  operating  system, 
along  with  the  CICS  and  DB2 
connectors,  it  was  really  a  no- 
brainer,”  Miller  said. 

The  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  (RIT),  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  is  taking  the  same  ap¬ 
proach  by  hosting  a  student  in¬ 
formation  system  Web  site  on 
its  S/390  mainframe. 

In  addition  to  general  infor¬ 
mation  about  RIT,  the  Web  serv¬ 
er  allows  the  institute’s  13,000 
students  to  access  registration, 
academic,  grade  and  billing  in¬ 
formation  from  anywhere  in  the 
world  via  the  Web. 

“We  have  seen  other  universi¬ 
ties  take  their  mainframe  data 
and  download  it  on  NT  servers,” 
said  Daniel  Vilenski,  RIT’s  reg¬ 
istrar.  “We  believe  this  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  alternative  to  doing  that.” 

RISKY  BUSINESS 

But  hosting  a  Web  server  so 
close  to  vital  corporate  data  does 
pose  a  security  risk,  users  and 
analysts  agreed. 

Still,  security  issues  for  main¬ 
frames  are  far  better  understood 
than  they  are  for  NT  or  Unix 
platforms,  analysts  said.  Main- 
framers  have  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  access  controls  for 
dial-up  users,  and  partitioning 
technologies  and  firewalls  can 
keep  Web  users  and  databases 
separated. 

Despite  the  advantages,  the 
high  costs  of  mainframes  will 
keep  all  but  the  most  resource- 
hungry  Web  applications  on 
Unix  and  Windows  NT  boxes 
for  awhile,  analysts  said.  An 
entry-level  S/390  starts  at 
$500,000,  without  software. 

Still,  mainframe  vendors 
IBM,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based 
Amdahl  and  Santa  Clara,  Calif.- 
based  Hitachi  Data  Systems 
Corp.  are  coming  out  with  rela- 


Webifyinq  mainframes 

Most  Web  sites  have  their 
computer  processing  distrib¬ 
uted  over  at  least  three  plat¬ 
forms:  a  Web  server,  a  firewall 
and  an  application  or  data 
server. 

But  IBM  is  leading  an  effort 
by  mainframe  vendors  to  per¬ 
suade  electronic-commerce 
customers  to  consolidate  ev¬ 
erything  on  one  mainframe. 

The  company  has  already 
integrated  several  Web  hooks 
into  its  OS/390  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  is  offering  a  range  of 
firewall  and  encryption  tech¬ 
nologies  to  boost  its  Web 
presence.  IBM’s  Internet  Con¬ 
nect  Secure  Server,  for  in¬ 
stance,  lets  users  integrate 
Web  servers  and  supporting 
applications  on  a  mainframe. 

The  company  in  March  will 
complete  a  rewrite  of  its 
TCP/IP  stack  for  OS/390, 
which  will  boost  performance 
for  clients  attached  to  a  main¬ 
frame  Web  server.  At  the 
same  time,  IBM  will  make 
new  cryptography  features 
available  in  its  NeLCommerce 
software  for  the  mainframe. 

Also,  IBM  is  taking  a  piece 
of  its  mainframe  clustering 
technology  and  making  it 
available  in  the  OS/390  Web 
server.  Browsers  at  certain  lo¬ 
cations  will  gain  high-priority 
access  to  the  Web  server  and 
certain  files  can  be  accessed 
faster  than  others. 

This  new  job  for  the  main¬ 
frame  comes  at  a  time  when 
Web-based  applications  are 
becoming  more  important  to 
corporate  America. 

“In  order  to  survive,  IBM 
has  to  do  this  and  do  it  well. 
[Otherwise]  people  will  just 
move  their  mainframe  appli¬ 
cations  to  another  platform,” 
said  David  Floyer,  an  analyst 
at  International  Data  Corp. 

—  Jaikumar  Vijayan  and  Tim 
Ouellette 


tively  inexpensive  mainframes 
geared  to  Web  site  duties. 

And  IBM  is  offering  integrat¬ 
ed  Web  server  software,  firewall 
technologies  and  integration 
services. 

In  essence,  the  mainframe 
will  become  just  another  option, 
like  Windows  NT  and  Unix,  for 
hosting  Web  sites.  The  decision 
will  be  driven  by  applications, 
business  needs  and  economics. 

“People  can  get  so  religious 
about  the  different  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  these  things.  The  main¬ 
frame  is  a  great  alternative”  to 
multiple  servers  and  the  associ¬ 
ated  labor  costs,  Savit  said.  □ 
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CLIENTPRO. 
REMOTE 
POSSIBILITIES 
ARE  ENDLESS 
POSSIBILITIES. 

SUCCESS  DEPENDS 
ON  SOLID  MANAGEMENT. 

Management.  That’s  what  the  Micron™  ClientPro  - 
is  all  about.  Our  network-ready  ClientPro  systems 
deliver  everything  your  company  needs  in  a  solid, 
manageable  desktop.  Custom  built  for  your  network, 
they’re  scalable.  Reliable.  And  they  incorporate 
fail-safe  remote  and  local  management  capabilities, 
so  running  a  network  has  never  been  easier.  With 
features  like  industry  standard  Wake-On-LAN, 
Advanced  Configuration  and  Power  Interface  (ACPI) 
support,  administrators  can  boot  and  configure 
systems  remotely.  The  ClientPro  also  meets  the 
open  DMI  2.0  standard  and  features  LANDesk5  Client 


MICRON  CLIENTPRO  Mre 

THE  NEW  MICRON  CLIENTPRO  766Xi 

Intel  233MHz  Pentium  processor  with  MMX™  technology 

! 

Intel  266MHz  Pentium  II  processor  with  MMX  technology 

64MB  SDRAM 

64MB SDRAM 

2.1  GB  SMART  Ultra  ATA  hard  drive 

3.2GB  SMART  Ultra  ATA  hard  drive 

15'  Micron  500Lx,  .28dp  (13.7"  display) 

17’  Micron  700FGx,  .26dp  (16.0”  display) 

STANDARD  FEATURES 

STANDARD  FEATURES 

512KB  pipeline  burst  cache,  DMI  compliant,  2MB  flash  BIOS 

512KB  internal  L2  secondary  cache.  DMI  compliant, 

16X  EIDE  variable  speed  CD-ROM  drive 

2MB  flash  BIOS 

Network  Adapter  w/Wake-On-LAN  technology 

24X  EIDE  variable  speed  CD-ROM  drive 

S3  ViRGE  graphics  accelerator,  2MB  EDO  RAM 

Network  Adapter  w/Wake-On-LAN  technology 

3.5'  floppy  drive 

3.5'  floppy  drive 

Advanced  Hardware  Monitoring  and  Power 

4MB  AGP  3D  video 

Management  features 

Creative  Labs  SoundBlaster™  16-bit  sound  card  w /  speakers 

Chassis  intrusion  alert 

Intel  LANDesk  Client  Manager 

Intel  LANDesk  Client  Manager 

i 

Advanced  Hardware  Monitoring  and  Power 

Microsoft”  IntelliMouse™ 

Management  features 

Microsoft  Windows"  95' 

Chassis  intrusion  alert 

5-year/3-year  Micron  PowerSM  limited  warranty 

Microsoft  IntelliMouse 

Microsoft  Windows  NT”  Workstation 

'Additional  Microsoft  software  and  operating  system 
options  available. 

5-year/3-year  Micron  Power  limited  warranty 

0 ' 1699 

C  $2,599 

Rns  Ipasp  SSQ/mn 
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Manager  for  system  monitoring  and  predictive 
failure  prevention.  Plus,  the  Micron  ClientPro  766Xi 
offers  support  for  AGP,  SDRAM  for  powerful  memory 
and  performance,  and  chassis  intrusion  alert  for  added 
security.  You’ll  lower  your  ownership  costs  with  the 
Micron  ClientPro,  with  easy  network  integration  and 
outstanding  reliability  You  get  award-winning  customer 
service  and  24-hour  technical  support.  And  you  get 
a  limited  warranty  you  can  count  on.  Call  Micron 
today  —  and  let  your  commands  be  heard.  Anywhere. 

Call  now  to  order. 

800-362-1204 

ww.micronpc.coni 


"Call  for  information  on  the  ClientPro  Vxe.  Prices  start  at  S1.199. 


MICRON 

POWER 


WARRANTY 

5-year  limited  warranty  on  microprocessor  and  main  memory 
3-year  limited  parts-only  system  warranty  (1-year  for  Transport  Vm) 

1-,  2-  or  3-year  optional  on-site  service  agreement  for  Micron  desktop  and  server  systems 
30  days  of  free  Micron-supplied  software  support  for  Micron  desktop  systems;  3  optional 
network  operating  system  incident  resolutions  included  for  Micron  server  systems 
30-day  money  back  policy 
24-hour  technical  support 

The  foregoing  is  subject  to  and  qualified  by  Micron's  standard  limited  warranties  and  terms 
and  conditions  of  sale.  Terms  and  conditions  of  sale  may  vary  for  specific  configurations. 
Copies  of  the  limited  warranties  may  be  obtained  on  our  We6  site  or  by  calling  Micron. 


GSA  Contract  #GS35F4317D 

Micron  Sales  Hrs:  Mon-Fri  6am-10pm,  Sat  7am-5pm,  Sun  10am-5pm  (MD 
Technical  Support  Available  24  Hours  A  Day,  7  Days  A  Week. 

Toll-free  from  Mexico:  95-800-708-1755  •  Toll-free  from  Canada  2:«i 
800-708-1758  •  Toll-free  from  Puerto  Rico:  800-708-1756  diJH. 
International  Sales  208-893-8970  •  International  Fax:  208-893-7393 

©1998  Hcroa  Electronics,  lac.  11  rights  reserved.  Mkroa  Electrodes  is  aot  respond*  lor  onsseos  or  errers  a  typography  or  photop^hy.  Al 
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TO  MANAGE  I.T. 
YOU  NEED 


A  TEAM 


OF 


PICKS 


A  < 


*  i  w 


When  it  comes  to  enterprise  systems  management,  it's  easier  to  win  when  you  can  pick  your  own 
tools.  That's  why  Tivoli  Systems  has  been  leading  the  way  in  openness.  With  our  open  framework, 
best-of-class  products  from  Tivoli  and  over  350  different  vendors  integrate  easily,  producing 
teamwork  instead  of  headaches.  How  strong  is  our  commitment  to  an  open  industry?  In  addition 
to  publishing  our  APIs,  we  provide  partners  with  our  industry-leading  integration  tool  kit  -  the 
same  one  our  internal  developers  use.  Add  our  rigorous  certification  process  to  the  equation,  and 


"Management- Ready"  applications  end  up  being  exactly  that.  Our  partners  win  because  they 
spend  more  time  creating  and  less  time  integrating.  And  you  win  because  everything  in  your 
world  -  systems,  networks,  databases  and  applications  -  can  be  managed  from  a  central  point 
of  control,  with  the  pieces  that  make  the  most  sense  for  your  business.  Kind  of  like  having  an 
open  court  to  execute  your  game  plan.  And,  as  an  IBM  company,  we  have  the  bench  strength  to 
service  companies  worldwide.  See  the  entire  playbook  at  www.tivoli.com.  Or  call  1  800  2TIV0LI. 


Tivoli  d  reoi  i.'-fd  l-sywn,  and  The  Power  to  Manage.  Anything.  Anywhere,  is  a  service  mark,  of  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  In  Denmark,  Tivoli  is  a  trademark  licensed  from  Kjobenhavns  Sommer-Tivoli  A/S.  IBM  is  a  trademark  of 
Intonation  n  b:  rsmws-  Mar  iv  e«.  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and*r  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©  1997  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


Electronic  directories 


DEFINITION:  A  directory  is  an  electronic  Yellow  Pages.  It  holds  information  such  as 
E-mail  addresses,  Social  Security  numbers,  digital  signatures  and  other  security  infor¬ 
mation.  In  many  companies,  information  is  scattered  across  several  proprietary  directo¬ 
ries.  For  instance,  E-mail  addresses  are  held  in  a  messaging  system,  while  date-of-hire 
information  is  locked  up  in  a  human  resources  application  and  network  IDs  are  kept  in 
the  network  operating  system's  directory.  A  directory  service  is  a  software  application 
used  to  track  employee  and  security  information  in  the  directory.  Directory  standards  - 
such  as  X.500  and  LDAP  -  define  a  format  for  storing  and  accessing  that  information. 


■  The  directory  service  market  is  highly  fragmented, 
with  no  one  vendor  dominating  the  space.  The  largest 
segment  -  about  35%  -  comprises  LAN-based 
E-mail  systems,  such  as  Microsoft  Corp.'s  Mail  and 
Lotus  Development  Corp.'s  Cc:Mail. 

■  Novell,  Inc.  leads  the  pack  of  stand-alone  directory 
vendors.  About  17%  of  companies  with  directory  ser¬ 
vices  use  Novell  Directory  Services.  Next  in  line  is  Lo¬ 
tus  Notes  with  7%  and  Microsoft  Exchange  with  5%  of 
the  market. 

■  Banyan  Systems,  Inc.'s  StreetTalk,  once  viewed  by 
many  as  the  only  viable  choice  for  an  enterprise  direc¬ 
tory,  has  seen  its  market  share  dwindle  to  a  mere  3%. 

■  Control  Data  Corp.  has  6%,  the  largest  slice  of  the 
X.500  directory  service  market. 

Source:  The  Radicati  Group,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Security  through  directories 


THE  STANDARDS  WAR 


X.500 


►  Supports  chaining 
(sending  a  user  who  can't 
find  a  directory  to  where 
the  information  is) 

►  Supports  replication 


►  Difficult  to  implement 

►  Too  large  for  most  PC 
clients 


LDAP 


►  Runs  on  PCs  and  net¬ 
work  computers 

►  Faster  than  X.500 

►  Easier  to  implement 
than  X.500 


►  LDAP  standard  is  still 
developing 

►  Current  LDAP  products 
don't  support  chaining  or 
replication 


’  r  _ 

©  A  company  with  50,000  end 
users  will  spend  $2.5  million  to 
$3  million  during  three  years  to 
deploy  a  corporate  directory.  In 
spite  of  that  cost,  a  company  can  expect  a 
return  on  investment  of  300%  in  those 
three  years. 

©  According  to  a  recent  survey  of  98  IS 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


directories  have  taken  on  more  importance 
recently  because  they  are  key  to  deploying 
electronic  commerce.  They  can  hold  digital 
signatures  and  other  security  information  for 
bulletproof  transactions  on  the  Internet. 

“In  order  to  put  real  security  in  place,  com¬ 
panies  require  an  integrated  directory  for  stor¬ 
ing  names  and  passwords  for  their  users,”  says 
Sara  Radicati,  president  of  The  Radicati  Group, 

a  research  firm  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  An  _ 

integrated  directory  —  essentially  a 
list  of  all  disparate  directories  —  saves 
IS  staff  time  and  money  because  they 
no  longer  have  to  keep  multiple  directories  in 
sync. 

Besides  electronic  commerce,  companies 
are  deploying  directories  to  keep  pace  with  the 
widespread  implementation  of  IP  networks  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  intranet  applications,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dan  Blum,  a  principal  at  Rapport 
Communication  in  Washington. 

To  integrate  directories,  IS  managers  must 
select  a  directory  standard  from  among  many 
choices.  There’s  the  sophisticated  X.500  proto¬ 
col  or  the  slimmed-down  IP  version  of  X.500 
called  Lightweight  Directory  Access  Protocol 
(LDAP).  There’s  also  a  host  of  proprietary  di¬ 
rectory  standards,  such  as  Novell,  Inc.’s  Novell 
Directory  Services. 

Microsoft  Corp.  is  expected  to  roll  out  its 
Active  Directory  as  part  of  Windows  NT  5.0  lat¬ 
er  this  year.  That  will  add  to  the  confusion  over 


AT  ISSUE 


Integrated 

directories 


which  directory  standard  to  deploy,  Radicati 
says. 

“There  isn’t  one  [directory  standard]  answer 
for  everybody,”  she  says.  The  answer  should  be 
based  on  a  company’s  computing  environment 
and  how  much  time  and  money  it  wishes  to 
spend  on  a  directory  project,  Radicati  says. 

The  X.500  standard  is  costly  and  complex, 
but  it  supports  features  —  such  as  replication 
—  that  make  it  possible  to  construct  a  central¬ 
ized  directory.  LDAP  is  easier  to  implement 
than  X.500,  experts  agree,  but  it’s  un¬ 
clear  whether  LDAP  will  be  up  to  the 
task  of  tracking  the  complex  data  types 
required  for  electronic  commerce.  The 
standards  emerged  because  managing  multiple 
directories  was  expensive  —  and  without  a 
directory  standard,  it’s  virtually  impossible 
to  keep  information  in  multiple  directories 
consistent. 

No  matter  what  the  underlying  format, 
LDAP  is  expected  to  be  supported  by  Web 
browsers,  which  will  give  users  access  to  LDAP 
directories.  For  that  reason,  almost  every  seri¬ 
ous  directory  player  has  announced  plans  to 
support  LDAP.  But  it’s  way  too  early  to  call  a 
winner  in  the  directory  standard  or  integrated 
directory  match.  □ 


For  links  to  reports,  books, 
organizations  and  vendors, 
go  to:  www2.computerworld. 
com/home/onlineg6g7.nsf/ 
all/qs_directorieslinks 


ONLINE 


FACTS  AND  STATS 


professionals,  21%  plan  to  purchase  and  de¬ 
ploy  LDAP  directories  in  the  next  year.  Only 
10%  of  those  surveyed  planned  to  purchase 
X.500  directories. 

0  27%  of  those  98  respondents  have  an 
X.500  directory  installed. 

0  42%  of  50  IS  managers  surveyed  use  a 


manual  process  to  keep  directories  in  sync. 
12%  don't  bother  trying. 

©  From  the  same  survey,  52%  believe  that 
the  Internet  will  make  directory  chaos  worse. 

©  There  are  more  than  70  software  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  market  that  support  LDAP. 

Source:  The  Radicati  Group,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  (1,  2.  3);  Forrester  Research,  Inc., 

Cambridge,  Mass.  (4,  5 Y,  Computerworld  (6) 
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Title:  _ Company: 

Address:  _ 


City: _ State: _ Zip: _ Ctiy: 

Phone:  _ Fax: _ 


Brands  of  UPS  used:  . 
Brand  of  PCs  used  _ 


Brands  of  Servers  used _ 

*  Allow  6-8  week*  for  delivery. 

Please  Ull  In  all  Information  completely  for  prompt  service. 


(888)  289-APCC  X7218 
Fax:(401)788-2787 
wwwLapcc.com 


-UPS! 


Fix  «p  ml  tHa  comm  ta  APC  and  lam  haw  yna 
can  sasty  tratfa  la  your  old  UP*  for  Nacouit* 
i  a  aaw  Srart-IIPS.  Battw  yat,  ciiack  out 


Protect  your  investment  and  save  up  to  46%  with  new  units  from 
APC's  Trade-UPS  program.  Customers  may  trade  in  old  APC  units 
or  other  manufacturers'  units  for  new  APC  units,  with  a  full  2 
year  warranty  at  substantial  discounts  (up  to  46%  off  list  price). 

□  YES!  I’m  interested  in  trading  up  a  competitors’  or  an  older  APC 
UPS  to  Smart-UPS  RM.  Please  send  Trade-UPS  info’. 

□  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time,  but  please  send  my  FREE 
power  protection  handbook’. 

Name:  _ _ _ 


CW  12698 


*1996.  APC  All  Rights  Reserved.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  owners.  SU44EBRC 
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POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 


DEPT.  BRC-A8-TD 
132  FAIRGROUNDS  ROAD 
PO  BOX  278 

WEST  KINGSTON  Rl  02892-9920 


Protect  your  Investment  end  ssve  up  to  46%  with  new  units  Irom  APC's  lPade-UPS  program 


oavu  up  iu  ‘to  /o  uu  I'ObirmoyiiiGU 

Peace  of  Mind  from  APC 


Wish  you  had  bought  an  APC  Smart- 
UPS ®  instead  of  brand  X?  Trade-Upl 
APC's  Trade-UPS  is  designed  as  a  cost- 
effective  program  for  customers  who  want 
to  continually  upgrade  to  new  systems  or  new  tech¬ 
nologies  offered  by  APC  UPS  product  lines. 
Customers  may  trade  in  old  APC  units  or  other 
manufacturers'  units  for  new  APC  units,  with  a  full 
2  year  warranty  at  substantial  discounts  (up  to  46% 
off  list  price).  This  program  effectively  extends  the 
customer's  product  warranty  while  continually 
upgrading  old  UPS  systems  with  new  units. 


Smart-UPS®  Power  in  a  Convenient  Rack  Design 

Now,  packed  inside  the  3U  Smart-UPS  rack-mount, 
you  can  find  all  the  same  award-winning  features 
and  clean,  reliable,  uninterruptible  power  that 
you’ve  come  to  expect  in  Smart-UPS.  Unique 
CellGuard™  intelligent  battery  management  pro¬ 
vides  internal  microprocessor  control  of  the  UPS 
batteries  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  cells. 
SmartBoost™  and  SmartTrim™  correct  under  and 
over-voltages  without  battery  drain.  QuickSwap™, 
APC’s  patented  60-second  hot-swappable  battery 
system,  lets  users  safely  change  UPS  batteries 
while  the  system  stays  up. 


Custom  Power  Management:  Maximum  Control 

Smart-UPS  includes  PowerChute®  plus  software: 
You’ll  find  remote  power  management  saves 
travel  and  support  costs  by  keeping  systems  up 
whether  you’re  there  or  not.  In  fact,  with 
PowerXtend™  plug-ins  you  can  integrate  with  vir¬ 
tually  any  server  management  platform  to  man¬ 
age  your  entire  network  from  your  server  or  lead¬ 
ing  NMS.  For  instance,  if  power  events  threaten 
your  equipment,  you  can  configure  PowerChute® 


plus  to  alert  you  by  pager,  notify  users  on-screen, 
then  safely  shut  your  server  down  before  data  is 
lost  or  hardware  is  damaged. 

Enhanced  Reliability:  Maximum  Peace  of  Mind 
With  SmartSlot™-equipped  Smart-UPS  rack- 
mount  server  and  internetworking  equipment  pro¬ 
tection,  you  can  diagnose  problems  before  they 
can  cause  downtime.  You  can  also  contact  your 
Smart-UPS  through  an  out-of-band  modem  link, 
check  the  power  events  log  and  diagnose  any 
problems  without  leaving  your  desk.  Then  you  can 
reboot  the  remote  server  with  one  click.  You  can 
even  wire  your  security  system  right  into  your 
NMS  to  keep  your  hardware  safe  from  vandals, 
thieves  or  from  unauthorized  access. 


Solaris 


New 

PowerXtend’ 

Power 

Management 
Software  -  An  Extension  of  PowerChute’  plus 


Leapfrogging  proprietary  software  developers,  APC  has 
Just  released  PowerXtend  for  Compaq  Insight  Manager 
(CIM).  Customers  using  Compaq  Insight  Manager  to 
manage  Compaq  servers  can  now  manage  power  at  all 
Windows  NT  and  Netware  servers  -  directly  from  the 
CIM  console.  Visit  our  website  to  download  software. 


Free  yourself  from  the  threat  of  a  network  night¬ 
mare.  Trade-Up  to  Smart-UPS  today  and  join  over 
8,000,000  satisfied  users  who  diagnose  problems, 
eliminate  down-time,  cut  costs,  and  get  a  good 
night’s  sleep  due  to  the  company  that  protects 
more  networks  than  all  others  combined:  APC. 


frade-UPS! 

Fax  or  mad  thla  coupon  to  APC  and  learn 
how  you  can  aaally  trade  In  your  old  UPS  lor 
dtocounta  toward*  a  now  Mart-UPI.  Bettor 
yet,  chock  out  frado-UP8  onlno  at 


i  □  YES!  I'm  interested  in  trading  up  a  competitor's 
or  an  older  APC  UPS  to  Smart-UPS. 

Please  send  Trade-UPS  info, 

i  □  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time,  but  please 
send  my  FREE  power  protection  handbook. 

I  Name: _ 


Title: 


Company:. 
Address:  _ 


City/Town:. 
State: _ 


.Zip: 


.  Country 


Phone: . 


Brand  of  UPS  used? 
Brand  of  PCs  used? 


I  Brand  of  Servers  used? 

I 
I 
I 
I 


I 

L. 


(888)  288  AF80  87218 
Fax:  (401)  788*2787 

www.at9oc.&om 


Dept  ASJ'D  _ 


bd%  of  the  Fortune  idg  depend  on  us  for  network  security 


ASSOCIATES 


Call  us  at  i-Boa-332-sses,  dert.  oaai,  or  visit  www.nai.com 


Who’s  watching  your  network. 


: _ 


Trading  places  Companies 
such  as  Netscape, 
Yahoo  and  Marimba 
have  the  buzz. 

But  to  see  where  things  really  stand  In  the  comput¬ 
er  Industry,  follow  the  bucks.  Five  years  ago,  the  list 
of  the  Top  5  computer  companies,  based  on  annual 
revenue,  looked  like  this:  IBM,  Hewlett-Packard,  Digi¬ 
tal,  Unisys,  Apple. 

IBM  supposedly  was  a  goner.  Mainframes  were  his¬ 
tory,  OS/2  was  a  dog,  and  IBM’s  new  CEO  was  a  guy 
name  Lou  who  didn't  know  a  MIP  from  bean  dip. 

But  IBM  has  prospered.  The  company  has  grown 
from  revenue  of  $65  billion 
in  1992  to  $78.5  billion  to¬ 
day.  Big  Blue  remains  No. 

1,  and  no  one  else  is  even 
close. 

Five  years  ago,  HP  and 
Digital  were  pretty  much  In 
the  same  boat:  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  companies  facing 
painful  transitions.  HP  succeeded;  Digital  didn't 

HP  doesn't  have  java,  it  Isn’t  hard-core  about  the 
Internet,  and  you  don’t  see  Lew  Platt  reciting  Top  10 
lists  during  Comdex  keynotes.  But  HP  exploded  from 
$16  billion  to  $43  billion,  to  stay  No.  2.  Meanwhile, 
Digital  shrank  from  $14  billion  to  $13  billion. 

It's  the  same  story  with  Unisys  and  Apple.  Unisys 
went  from  $8.4  billion  in  1992  to  $6.6  billion  last 
year.  Apple  was  at  $7.1  billion  in  1992,  $11  billion  in 
1995  and  back  to  $7.1  billion  in  1997. 

The  new  powerhouses  are  the  Wlntel  crowd.  At  No. 
3,  there’s  Intel,  which  grew  from  $6  billion  In  1992  to 
$25  billion  last  year.  That’s  a  lot  of  Pentiums. 

Next  is  Compaq,  which  went  from  $4  billion  in 
1992  to  nearly  $25  billion  last  year.  By  comparison, 

Dell  is  at  $10  billion. 

And  I’m  putting  Microsoft  at  No.  5.  Technically, 
Digital  had  higher  revenue  last  fiscal  year,  but  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  passed  Digital  in  the  latest  quarterly  earn¬ 
ings  and  is  streaking  beyond  the  $13  billion  mark. 

That’s  pretty  astounding  for  a  software  company. 

Will  the  new  breed  of  Internet-based  companies 
ever  crack  the  Top  5  list?  Tune  in  again  in  2002. 

i tidl  IUmmjL 

Neal  Weinberg,  assistant  news  editor 
Internet:  neaLwelnbergQcw.com 


Advice  to  Microsoft  was  on  the  money 


I  want  to  thank  Computerworld 
columnist  David  Moschella  for 
setting  the  record  straight  on  the 
role  of  government  in  regulating 
monopolies  ["Memo  to  Redmond: 


wWn'r#  '■  > 


Memo  to  Redmondi] 

By  DU, 

\ 

The  next  lime  lomeone  uya  government  hien 

buiineu  intervening  In  •  free-merket  economy*^ 
and  should  back  off  from  any  attempts  to  re-  *v- 
strain  Microsoft,  ask  him  two  simple  questions:  Ta 


a  mile.  I  grind  my  teeth  every  time 
I  see  some  whining  that  "Microsoft 
doesn’t  have  a  monopoly.  Look  at 
Netscape’s  market  share.”  But  it’s 
not  about  browsers  —  it’s  about 
operating  systems.  It’s  about  the 
fact  that  Java  and  Netscape  threat¬ 
en  the  Windows  monopoly. 

Mark  van  der  Hock 
Hemet,  Calif. 
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out  of  ike  processing  services  I 
until  1979.  cncoursglnf  1 
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Intervention  is  inevitable,”  CW, 
Nov.  24]. 

Though  it’s  true  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  does  a  lousy  job  of  run¬ 
ning  businesses,  it’s  equally  true 
that  totally  unrestricted  business  is 
not  healthy  either.  Most  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  and  opinions  I  have  seen  on 
the  subject  miss  the  big  picture  by 


a  avid  moschella’s  pro- 
"posal  to  rein  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft  was  by  far  the 
\  most  practical  piece  of 
journalism  I’ve  seen 
anywhere  on  the  De- 
ELs  partment  of  Justice  vs. 
“EA  Microsoft  debate. 

I  was  especially  en- 
.....j  thusiastic  about  his 
XZZX*  guideline  to  operate 
?  on  Internet  time. 

As  a  longtime  soft¬ 
ware  industry  participant  (most  of 
the  time  in  the  very  shadow  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft),  I  would  like  to  see  Mi¬ 
crosoft  continue  its  growth  with 
simple  guidelines  such  as  the  ones 
Moschella  proposed. 

Tom  Lynch 
President  and  CEO 
ZebraSoft,  Inc. 


Men  over  50  also  battle  obstacles  in  workplace 


I  really  enjoyed  Laura  DiDio’s 
column  about  the  difficulties  of 
being  talented,  over  50  and  female 
[“Over  the  hill,”  CW,  Jan.  12].  I  em¬ 
pathize  with  anyone  who  does  well 
on  the  telephone  only  to  “disap¬ 
point”  in  person. 

This  is  not  just  a  female  issue. 
As  I  near  60,  landing  new  busi¬ 
ness  gets  more  difficult  for  this 
very  reason.  It  used  to  be  that  I’d 


win  about  50%  of  the  business  I 
pitched.  Now  I’m  looking  at  half 
that.  There’s  still  plenty  to  keep  me 
busy,  but  I  keep  scratching 
my  head  about  folks  who  need  me 
most  but  don’t  get  it. 

In  every  case  in  memory,  they 
were  much  younger. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Murry  Shohat 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif 


Computerworld’s  story  on  IT 
"evangelists"  was  great  ["Gad¬ 
gets  ‘R’  us,”  CW,  Dec.  15].  Without 
evangelists,  some  technologies 
would  never  see  widespread  adop¬ 
tion. 

I  think  there’s  a  role  for  what  I 
call  technology  marriage  broker¬ 
ing,  in  which  individuals  work  at 
pairing  up  new  technologies  with 
appropriate  users  while  trying  to 
stay  dispassionate  about  the 
specifics  of  the  technologies  them¬ 
selves. 

I  was  in  a  role 
like  that  myself 
for  a  while.  It 
was  great  fun  to 
keep  an  eye  on 
the  business  re¬ 
quirements  of 
the  organization 
while  being  very  creative  about 
how  new  technologies  could  help 
solve  problems  or  open  new 
markets. 

Thanks  for  an  encouraging 
article. 

Scott  R.  Lucado 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
srlucadoQaol.com 


We  need 
technology 
marriage 
brokers. 


Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 
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Help  wanted?  Not  on  your  life! 

Michael  Cohn 


e  are  in  crisis.  Hooray!  American  business 
is  at  a  standstill.  Rejoice!  Why?  Because 
there  aren’t  enough  people.  Projects  are  on 
hold.  Slots  go  unfilled.  There  is  a  worldwide  shortage 
of  high-tech  help,  the  likes  of  which  we’ve  never  seen. 


Some  70%  of  America’s  CEOs  say 
they  are  struggling  because  they  can’t 
find  good  programmers.  The  remaining 
30%  say  they  are  struggling  because  the 
programmers  they’ve  got  aren’t  the 
sharpest  knives  in 
the  drawer. 

But  for  those  of 
us  who  still  slave 
away  in  the  bowels 
of  the  information 
systems  department, 
this  is  great.  ISers 
have  inherited  the 
earth.  We’re  noticed! 

We’re  loved!  We’re  in  demand! 

Chief  financial  officers  hug  us  in  the 
hallway.  Java  is  revered.  Cobol  is  king.  If 
you  can  move  a  mouse,  there’s  a  six- 
figure  salary  waiting  for  you. 


It's  an  employment 
nightmare  -  and  I  say 
Jet's  keep  it  that  way. 


been  at  it  18  years,  and  I  still  can’t  figure 
out  a  nested-if. 

But  if  you’re  an  aspiring  high-tech  pro¬ 
fessional,  a  college  student  about  to  en¬ 
ter  the  market  or  just  one  of  those  pesky 
end  users  who  thinks  they’ve  got  a  han¬ 
dle  on  Lotus  Notes,  I’ve  got  a  message: 
Leave  us  alone.  Get  lost. 

We  like  it  the  way  it  is.  Sure,  we’re 
overworked.  Sure,  our  jobs  are  as 
much  fun  as  a  root  canal. 

But  you  folks  are  making  it 
worse.  They’re  offering  you  the  big 
money.  You’re  stealing  our  perks. 
Recruiters  show  you  the  plush  of¬ 
fices  —  while  I’m  stuck  in  a  cubi¬ 
cle  with  Sam  the  showerless  LAN 
administrator. 


Except  someone  out  there  is 
screwing  this  up. 

Evil  forces  are  fiendishly  recruiting 
regular  folks  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  turning  them  into  techies. 
School  teachers.  Janitors.  Congress¬ 
men.  Normal  people  are  nabbed  off 
the  street,  trained  for  six  weeks  and 
tossed  into  2oT-byte  data  warehouse 
projects. 

Come  on,  what  kind  of  seasoned  IS 
staffer  do  you  get  after  six  weeks?  I’ve 


WORK  ON  RETENTION 

Executives:  I  know  you  have  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  fill  tomorrow’s  ranks. 

But  why  bother?  If  you  took  every 
student  in  technical  school,  every  IS 
major,  every  business  school  graduate 
and  put  them  in  the  job  market  today, 
you’d  still  be  thousands  short. 

You  simply  can’t  find  job-hungry, 
bright  and  talented  people  anymore  (un¬ 
less  you  skip  the  “bright  and  talented” 


part  —  then  you  can  just  check  any  law 
school). 

Look  around. 

There  are  more  outsourcers,  more 
start-ups,  more  year  2000  projects  snap¬ 
ping  up  the  good,  the  bad  and  even  the 
ugly. 

It’s  an  employment  nightmare  —  and 
I  say  let’s  keep  it  that  way.  Recruiting’s 
OK,  but  retention  is  even  better.  So  heap 
on  the  bonuses!  And  the  baseball  tickets. 
And  more  bonuses.  And  expensive  fur¬ 
niture.  And  did  I  mention  bonuses? 

I  keep  my  fingers  crossed.  Maybe  it 
can  be  like  this  forever.  Turnover  reigns. 
For  every  job  that’s  filled,  two  open  up. 
Which  means  my  career’s  on  fire.  I’m 
no  superstar,  but  I’m  making  great 
money. 

I’m  hardly  cream  of  the  crop,  but  I’m 
moving  up.  Pretty  soon  I’ll  have  more 
visibility,  more  responsibility  and  more 
seniority  than  I  ever  dreamed  of. 

Because  pretty  soon.  I’ll  be  the  only 
one  who  hasn’t  taken  a  better  offer  and 
taken  off.  □ 


Cohn,  who  knows  almost  all  the  main¬ 
frame  languages  that  appear  on  his  re¬ 
sume,  is  trying  to  cash  in  in  Atlanta. 


Wake  me  when  Zero  Administration  arrives 

Brett  Arquette 


Microsoft  continues  to  fight  the  emergence  of 
the  thin  client  by  promising  data  processing 
managers  the  Holy  Grail  —  “Zero  Adminis¬ 
tration.”  Nothing  so  far  indicates  that  Microsoft  is  any¬ 
where  close  to  that  lofty  goal. 


For  20  years,  information  systems 
managers  have  taken  for  granted  users’ 
ability  to  self-manage  simple  things  such 
as  printing  and  logging  on  to  read 
E-mail. 

It’s  amazing  how  complicated  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  made  these  basic  tasks.  And 
if  they  can’t  make  the  basics  easy,  God 
help  us  when  they  tackle  the  hard  stuff. 

PROFILE  OVERLOAD 

If  you  use  Microsoft  Exchange,  you  al¬ 
ready  know  how  profiles  work.  You  must 
build  a  profile  on  your  PC  to  access  your 
Exchange  mailbox.  If  your  organization 
has  users  who  use  several  different  PCs 
and  who  don’t  understand  how  to  create 
a  profile,  then  you  have  a  massive  man¬ 
agement  headache.  Such  is  the  case  at 
my  organization. 

We  installed  PCs  in  all  our  25  court¬ 
rooms.  A  judge  may  be  required  to  hear 
cases  in  several  different  courtrooms  a 


day.  That  would  require  the  judge  (actu¬ 
ally,  our  IS  department)  to  build  a  profile 
for  each  judge  on  each  PC  he  uses. 

It  gets  worse. 

Each  user  may  have  specific  items 
added  to  his  Microsoft  Outlook  personal 
information  manager,  such  as  special 
calendars. 

Those  items  have  to  be  manually  repli¬ 
cated  each  time  a  user  profile  is  built. 
Outlook  profiles  are  the  single  biggest 
management  task  we  encounter  each 
day,  and  Microsoft  could  have  easily 
solved  the  problem. 

How?  Store  the  profiles  on  the 
server.  The  server  should  cough  up 
the  user’s  profile  as  soon  as  the 
Outlook  client  is  fired  up.  It’s  a  no- 
brainer. 

A  technical  spokesman  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Exchange  division  says 
they  are  aware  of  the  profile  prob¬ 
lem.  He  says  there  may  be  some 


relief  with  the  Active  Directory  planned 
for  Windows  NT  5.0. 

Another  problem  is  printers.  Experi¬ 
enced  users  find  changing  network 
printing  destinations  easy  using  Win¬ 
dows  95.  They  go  to  the  “Printers”  icon 
and  click  “Add  a  Printer.” 

If  they  know  what  a  network  printer  is 
and  can  remember  the  name  of  the  print 
server,  they  have  a  good  chance  of  chang¬ 
ing  printer  destinations,  unless  the  print¬ 
er  requires  drivers  that  aren’t  embedded 
in  Windows  95.  That’s  when  they  call  IS. 
Why  should  a  user  be  forced  to  walk 
through  five  screens  just  to  print  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  printer? 

The  menu 

should  offer  users 
two  choices:  local 
or  network  printer. 

If  you  choose  net¬ 
work,  an  entire  list 
of  network  printers 

Microsoft  systems 
require  advanced 
technical  know-how  for 
simple  tasks. 


should  pop  up.  The  operating  system 
should  dynamically  load  the  print  driver 
behind  the  scenes. 

Adding  network  printers  with  Win¬ 
dows  95  is  hit  and  miss. 

At  least  half  the  time  we  receive  a 
driver  error  and  are  forced  to  build  the 
local  printer  then  change  to  a  network 
port.  The  technical  person  I  spoke  with 
at  Microsoft  didn’t  seem  to  be  aware  that 
there  was  a  problem  managing  printers. 

Maybe  my  users  aren’t  smart  enough. 
They  just  moved  off  a  mainframe  E-mail 
system  and  are  used  to  logging  on  from 
any  terminal  in  the  county  and  printing 
to  any  printer  by  simply  typing  in  the 
printer  name. 

Or  is  the  problem  systems  that  re¬ 
quire  advanced  knowledge  for  com¬ 
mon  tasks? 

If  Windows  98  and  future  versions 
of  NT  and  Exchange  don’t  address  the 
basic  problems  that  plague  IS  man¬ 
agers,  how  can  we  ever  hope  to  im¬ 
plement  automated  software  updates 
using  them? 

If  Zero  Administration  is  almost 
here,  wake  me  when  it  arrives.  I’ll  be 
setting  up  profiles  and  printers.  □ 

Arquette  is  director  of  IS  at  the  gth 
Judicial  Circuit  Court  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
His  E-mail  address  is  harq@iag.net. 
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anywhere  in  your  enterprise,  so  you  don’t  have  to  duplicate  your  IT  investment.  Basically,  a 
thriving  business  needs  room  to  maneuver.  We  can  provide  it.  For  more  info:  www.hp.com/go/unix. 
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In  what  technology  area  will  you 
spend  the  most  IT  budget 


resources  this  year? 


s 


■  Year  2000 
Client/server  application 
development 

■  LAN  infrastructure 
K  Intranet  applications 

■  Internet  access 

■  Windows  3.x-to-NT 
migration 
Mobile  computing 
Data  warehouses 
Other 

Base:  1,400  companies,  mostly 
based  in  the  U.S. 

Source:  SoundView  Financial  Group/Gartner 
Group.  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Retail  specs  published 

A  set  of  global  standards  for 
commerce  over  the  Internet 
is  available  at  www.otp.org. 
The  Open  Trading  Protocol 
standards  —  supported  by 
companies  such  as  Master- 
Card  international,  inc.,  in 
Purchase,  N.Y.;  and  Mondex 
International  Ltd.,  in  London 
—  are  a  framework  for  multi¬ 
ple  forms  of  electronic  com¬ 
merce.  The  protocol  builds  on 
Extensible  Markup  Language. 

Selling  power  via  'net 

Five  Florida  utilities  have 
agreed  to  buy  and  sell  electric 
power  capacity  over  the  Inter¬ 
net  and  other  networks.  The 
utilities  —  including  Florida 
Power  &  Light  in  Miami; 
Tampa  Electric  Co.  in  Tampa; 
and  Florida  Power  Co.  in  St. 
Petersburg  —  are  using  a 
system  that  was  developed  by 
IBM  and  Siemens  Transmis¬ 
sion  &  Distribution  called 
ENX  OASIS,  or  Open  Access 
Save-Time  Information  Sys¬ 
tem.  Users  can  access  the 
postings  at  the  ENX  OASIS 
World  Wide  Web  site  (www. 
enx.com). 
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Visa  expands  outsourcing  deal 


►  ‘ Partnership ’  with 
DMR  helps  company 
serve  hig  customers 

By  Julia  King 


back  in  1995,  Visa  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  had  no  choice  but  to 
farm  out  development  of  the 
customizable  reporting  software 
it  provides  as  a  service  to  large 
corporate  customers  worldwide. 

At  the  time.  Visa’s  1,000- 
person  IS  group  lacked  the  ex¬ 
pertise  needed  to  build  the  new 
client/server-based  InfoSpan 
software  package. 

Outsourcing  was  obvious;  but 
to  whom,  and  how? 

At  a  time  when  almost  25% 
of  outsourcing  contracts  are 
canceled  because  of  poor  quality 
and  high  costs,  what  happened 
between  Visa  and  Montreal- 


based  DMR  Consulting, 

Inc.  over  the  next  18 
months  is  the  stuff  of 
which  outsourcing  fairy 
tales  are  made. 

The  InfoSpan  project  came  in 
on  budget  and  on  schedule. 


And  Visa  has  extended 
DMR’s  original  multimillion- 
dollar  contract  to  include  on¬ 
going  maintenance  and  support 
of  the  InfoSpan  software,  which 
has  been  rolled  out  to  more 
than  300  corporations  since 
July. 

“It  was  a  true  partnership,” 
said  Ronald  Prather,  project 
manager  and  vice  president  of 


"DMR  not  only  said  yes, 
they  could  do  something, 
but  then  they  said  how 
they  would  do  it." 


RONALD  PRATHER 
VISA 


information  systems  at  Visa’s 
commercial  card  division  in  San 
Francisco. 


The  partnership  began  in  the 
fall  of  1995,  when  Visa  selected 
DMR  over  nine  other  systems 
integrators,  several  of  which 
came  in  with  lower  bids.  But 
because  this  was  a  software 
package  that  would  go  out  to 
Visa’s  customers,  quality  and 
on-time  delivery  —  not  cost  — 
were  Visa’s  main  concerns. 

Prather  also  wanted  to  know 
precisely  how  each  bidder 
planned  to  execute  the 
project  —  a  question  DMR 
answered  by  laying  out  a 
full-blown  project  method¬ 
ology  complete  with  all 
participants’  roles  and  ti¬ 
tles.  Most  other  bidders,  by 
contrast,  offered  mere  one- 
word  replies  to  Prather’s 
requests  for  descriptions. 

“We’d  get  [requests  for  pro¬ 
posals]  back,  and  the  answer  to 
Visa,  page  44 


County  reclaims  IS  after  debacle 


INTRANETS 

Schwab  gets 
SMART  with 
reporting  app 

By  Laura  DiDio 
San  Francisco 


CHARLES  SCHWAB  &  CO.’S  new 

customized  Web-based  analysis 
reporting  application  is  giving 
the  brokerage  some  clear-cut 
business  advantages:  It  can  now 
spot  and  fix  trading  errors  with¬ 
in  hours;  identify  market 
trends;  and  keep  up  with  the 
latest  regulatory  and  tax  law 
changes. 

Code-named  Schwab  Metric 
and  Analysis  Reporting  Tool 
(SMART),  the  World  Wide  Web- 
based  application  is  being  pilot- 
tested  by  250  users  in  Schwab’s 
Integrated  Consulting  and  Au¬ 
dit  Department  (ICAD). 

SMART  will  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  companywide  intranet 
that  will  allow  the  brokerage’s 
11,500  employees  to  find  and 
correct  trading  errors,  said  Mike 
Sidell,  ICAD’s  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  The  SMART 
Schwab,  page  44 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 


after  more  than  a  year  of  po¬ 
litical  infighting  and  legal  bat¬ 
tles  over  a  controversial  IS  out¬ 
sourcing  deal,  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  is  bringing  its 
technology  operations  back  in- 
house. 

Leading  the  way  is  new  Chief 
Information  Officer  Norm  Jack- 
nis,  a  former  health  care  indus¬ 
try  executive  who  hopes  to 
resuscitate  the  county’s  opera¬ 
tions  through  a  series  of  strate¬ 
gic  initiatives. 

IBM  DEAL 

The  county  last 
January  entered  in¬ 
to  a  seven-year, 

$85  million  infor¬ 
mation  technology 
outsourcing  pact 
with  IBM  [CW,  Jan. 

27,  1997]. 

But  that  deal, 
which  was  orches¬ 
trated  by  former 
County  Executive 
Andrew  O’Rourke, 
was  challenged  by 
the  county’s  board  of  legislators 
and  employees’  union. 

A  New  York  state  judge  even¬ 


tually  shot  down  the  deal,  find¬ 
ing  that  O’Rourke  lacked  the 
authority  to  outsource  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  information  sys¬ 
tems  department. 

O’Rourke,  who  opt¬ 
ed  not  to  run  for  re- 
election  in  November, 
was  replaced  this 
month  by  Andrew 
Spano.  Spano  asked 
Jacknis  to  become  the 
county’s  new  CIO. 

The  two  already 
knew  each  other.  They 
met  when 
Jacknis  was 
serving  as 
chairman  of 
the  West¬ 
chester  Alliance  for 
Telecommunications 
and  Public  Access, 
a  grassroots  group 
formed  to  increase 
the  county’s  Internet 
use. 

Jacknis  also  had 
been  a  contractor  for 
the  county  while  at 
Level  8  Systems,  Inc. 
in  New  York.  He  saw 
the  offer  for  his  first-ever  CIO 
role  as  a  great  opportunity. 

Spano  looks  at  IT  as  an  in¬ 


strument  to  move  the  county 
into  the  21st  century,  a  different 
approach  from  other  govern¬ 
ment  leaders, 
Jacknis  said. 

Jacknis,  51,  re¬ 
ports  directly  to 
Spano  and  sits 
20  feet  down  the 
hall  from  him 
in  the  county’s 
White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  executive  of¬ 
fices. 

"When  I  go 
out,  I’m  speaking 
on  behalf  of 
[Spano],”  Jacknis 
said.  “I  know  a 
lot  of  CIOs  who 
don’t  have  that  kind  of  access  to 
their  CEOs.” 

Apart  from  Spano’s  support, 
Jacknis  will  have  his  work  cut 
out  for  him.  Under  IBM’s  su¬ 
pervision,  the  county’s  core  ap¬ 
plications  and  IT  infrastructure 
were  left  largely  untouched. 

As  Jacknis  plays  catch-up 
with  Westchester’s  year  2000 
problems,  he  plans  to  fix  about 
40%  of  the  IBM  and  Unisys 
Corp.  mainframe  code  and  re¬ 
place  30%  of  the  systems  with 
County,  page  44 


Westchester 
systems  analyst 
Luigi  Martino: 


"We  think  Norm 
Jacknis  is  the 
real  deal" 


The  county's 
100-person  IS 
staff  will  undergo 
a  lot  of  retraining 
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Gateway™  products  and  Gateway  2000  Major 
Accounts,  Inc.  services. 
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Visa  expands  deal 
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Schwab  gets  SMART  with  new 
analysis  reporting  application 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  41 

Brokerage  taps  intranet 

The  new  Schwab  Metric  and  Analysis  Reporting  Tool 
(SMART)  is  a  Web-based  application  that  will  provide 
Schwab  workers  with  a  cornucopia  of  information.  Among 
the  top  features  of  the  site  are  the  following: 

•  Business  and  competitive  landscape  information 

•  Departmental  news  and  information 

•  Internal  employee  discussion  database 

•  Risk  assessment  framework 

•  Virtual  online  training  classes 


a  question  would  be  ‘yes,’  ” 
Prather  recalled.  “DMR  not  only 
said  yes,  they  could  do  some¬ 
thing,  but  then  said  how  they 
would  do  it.” 

Under  DMR’s  methodology, 
two  project  managers  — 
Prather  from  Visa  and  Real  Ro- 
chette  from  DMR  —  coordinat¬ 
ed  the  effort,  setting  schedules 
and  tracking  completion  dates. 

Prather  also  served  as  the 
project’s  asset  manager  —  usu¬ 
ally  a  separate  role  —  responsi¬ 
ble  for  content  of  the  new  soft¬ 
ware  package. 

That  package  was  developed 
in  PowerBuilder  and  uses  a 
Sybase,  Inc.  relational  database 
management  system. 

"After  putting  together  a 
plan  and  seeing  the  ven¬ 
dor  meet  dates  on  that 
plan,  credibility  gets 
established" 

-  Ronald  Prather 
Visa 

In  another  unusual  twist,  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  development  and 
programming  work  was  done 
off-site  by  about  40  DMR 
staffers  in  Quebec  City.  That 
way,  Prather  said,  Visa  saved 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  it  would  have  otherwise 
paid  to  lease  office  space. 

And  Canadian  labor  rates 
were  cheaper  than  U.S.  rates. 

Still,  that  wasn’t  the  original 
plan.  Visa  had  intended  for  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  IS  staffers  to  work  on 
the  project,  learning  the  skills 
they  would  need  to  maintain 


Unix-  and  Windows  NT-based 
applications,  such  as  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Office  and  Exchange. 

The  other  30%  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  s  date-sensitive  systems  will 
be  retired.  Those  include  a 
lightly  used  mainframe-based 
personnel  reporting. system  that 
has  been  “fixed”  to  the  county’s 
overnight  production  runs  for 
years,  Jacknis  said. 

Jacknis,  who  plans  to  split 


the  new  software. 

“But  as  we  got  into  it,  we 
didn’t  have  enough  resources  to 
do  everything  we  wanted,” 
Prather  said.  “We  continued  to 
pull  them  [Visa  employees] 
from  the  project  so  that  by  the 
end,  we  had  no  one  who  could 
run  what  was  developed.” 

That  is  the  kind  of  circum¬ 
stance  that  makes  outsourcing 
application  development  in  a 
tight  IS  labor  market  especially 
risky,  said  Lisa  Maio  Ross,  a 
senior  analyst  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass. 

RELIABILITY  FACTOR 

Moreover,  “outsourcing  an  en¬ 
tire  project  to  a  development 
firm  makes  a  [user]  company  to¬ 
tally  reliant  on  an  outsider  — 
not  only  for  completing  the 
project,  but  also  for  understand¬ 
ing  their  business  needs  and 
competition,”  Ross  said.  “It’s  a 
very  risky  venture  for  a  compa¬ 
ny  to  rely  on  an  outsourcer  for 
a  full-scale,  mission-critical  ap¬ 
plication  development  project.” 

Visa  nonetheless  maintained 
control  over  the  project,  Prather 
and  Rochette  said.  “When  we 
designed  a  report,  we’d  show  it 
to  the  user,  who  would  provide 
comments  and  feedback  and  ap¬ 
prove  it,”  Rochette  said.  “The 
user  had  control  all  the  way  and 
knew  what  was  going  to  hap¬ 
pen.” 

Such  exchanges  went  a  long 
way  toward  assuring  Prather 
that  DMR  would  indeed  deliver 
what  Visa  had  specified,  he  said. 

“After  putting  together  a 
plan  and  seeing  the  vendor 
meet  dates  on  that  plan,  credi¬ 
bility  gets  established.  After  a 
while,  you  just  settle  in,” 
Prather  said.  □ 


year  2000  software  remediation 
between  internal  staffers  and 
contractors,  said  he  expects  to 
name  a  year  2000  director  by 
the  end  of  this  month  —  once 
the  other  half  of  the  county’s 
150  information  systems  em¬ 
ployees  and  contractors  are  back 
on  board. 

IBM  is  scheduled  to  turn  over 
the  county’s  IS  operations  to 
Westchester  County  by  March  1. 


application  also  will  deliver  up¬ 
dates  on  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  regulatory 
changes,  he  said. 

Because  SMART  is  a  Web- 
based  intranet  application,  there 
are  immediate  cost  savings  in 
manpower  and  administration. 
For  starters,  Sidell  and  two 
Schwab  software  developers 
were  able  to  build  SMART  in 
only  six  months.  Total  capital 
outlay  was  just  $50,000. 

TIME  SAVER 

A  major  payback  comes  in  us¬ 
ing  the  intranet  application  to 
collect  information  for  audits  on 
the  company’s  finance  controls 
and  risk  assessment  systems. 
Sidell  said  the  process  should 
take  less  time  —  100  hours  in¬ 
stead  of  600  hours,  using  one 
or  two  people.  Previously, 
Schwab  used  as  many  as  four 
employees  for  the  same  project. 

Catching  stock  trading  errors 
before  the  transaction  is  com¬ 
pleted  is  another  dividend. 
Schwab,  with  more  than  $2  bil¬ 
lion  in  annual  revenue,  has 
seen  its  stock  trading  volume 
soar  from  about  100,000  trades 
per  day  to  its  current  level  of 
about  150,000  trades  daily, 
Sidell  said.  “Increased  volume 
means  more  chances  to  make 
errors,”  he  said. 

Currently,  the  brokerage  reac- 
tively  captures  errors  —  typical¬ 
ly  stock  prices  or  the  incorrect 
stock  symbol  — ■  via  error  re¬ 
ports  that  can  take  three  days  to 
show  up. 

“SMART  will  let  us  proactive¬ 
ly  catch  any  errors  within  hours, 
often  before  the  transaction  has 
gone  through,”  Sidell  said. 


Armed  with  a  $50  million  IT 
budget  for  1998,  Jacknis  plans 
to  use  the  county's  existing 
TCP/IP  network  to  provide 
greater  Internet  access  to  local 
agencies. 

One  planned  extranet  project 
will  post  information  about 
criminal  arrests  to  local  police 
departments  countywide. 

To  support  the  county’s  shift 
to  Windows  NT  and  expanded 
use  of  Unix,  Jacknis  plans  “a  lot 
of  retraining”  for  the  county’s 
ioo-person  IS  staff. 

County  IS  staffers  seemed 
excited  about  the  upcoming 
changes.  “This  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  —  we’re  looking  forward 


Robert  Almeida,  ICAD’s  se¬ 
nior  vice  president,  said  he  is 
looking  forward  to  gains  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  efficiency  once  the 
SMART  site  is  complete. 

Embedded  within  the 
SMART  application  is  a  risk 
evaluation  template  that  con- 


SMART  "is  a  powerful 
tool  that  puts  informa¬ 
tion  at  my  fingertips 
and  gives  me  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view"  of 
Schwab  activities. 

-  Dick  Lam 
Charles  Schwab 


tains  nine  categories  of  risk  for 
Schwab’s  financial  services 
organization,  Almeida  said. 

Schwab  defined  its  internal 
risks  through  “the  prism  of  our 


to  getting  back  to  work,”  said 
Kay  Foster,  an  application  devel¬ 
opment  project  leader  who  is 
part  of  Jacknis’  transition  team. 

Foster  said  several  of  the  out¬ 
sourced  staffers  who  were  out 
of  work  took  Windows  NT  class¬ 
es  and  set  up  NT  systems  at 
home  on  their  own  time. 

“This  is  what  we’ve  worked 
for,”  said  Luigi  Martino,  who 
has  been  county  systems  ad¬ 
ministrator  since  1974. 

Martino  also  was  part  of  the 
IS  staff’s  court  battle  to  name 
an  in-house  CIO  to  revamp  the 
county’s  operations.  “We  think 
Norm  Jacknis  is  the  real  deal,” 
he  said.  □ 


customers’  experience,”  he  said. 
Among  the  nine  most  risky  cat¬ 
egories  are  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  the  value  of  proprietary 
assets  at  risk,  including  market, 
credit  and  operating  risks,  he 
said. 

The  result:  I  CAD  users  will 
be  more  productive,  informed 
and  more  expert  in  their  ability 
to  do  risk  analysis. 

“Ultimately,  [the  availability  of 
these  tools]  will  increase  the 
precision  of  our  decision¬ 
making  process,”  Almeida  ex¬ 
plained. 

Dick  Lam,  an  associate  in 
ICAD  who  performs  risk 
assessment,  said  access  to  all 
that  information  will  help  him 
do  his  job  better. 

“It’s  a  powerful  tool  that  puts 
information  at  my  fingertips 
and  gives  me  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  all  of  Schwab’s 
activities,”  he  said. 

The  SMART  application  also 
is  proving  to  be  a  boon  for  new 
workers  who  can  access  the  dis¬ 
cussion  database  to  ask  fellow 
employees  questions. 

Another  section  of  the 
SMART  site,  called  Virtual 
Training,  introduces  newcomers 
to  company  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures. 

Bob  Sakakeeny,  an  analyst  at 
Aberdeen  Group,  Inc.  in 
Boston,  said  SMART  is  ahead 
of  the  curve. 

“Lots  of  businesses  have 
intranets,  but  at  this  point 
they’re  pretty  standard.  Schwab 
has  raised  the  bar  by  building 
such  a  varied  application  that 
will  have  an  immediate  impact 
on  its  business  and  the  way  its 
employees  work  and  get  their 
information,”  Sakakeeny  said.  □ 


County  tries  to  reboot  IS 
after  outsourcing  debacle 
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WE  BUILT 

THE  BACKBONE  OF 
THE  INTERNET. 

Information  is  your  greatest  asset.  Which  is  why  you  need  secure,  reliable,  open  communication  throughout  your 

entire  operation  and  beyond.  And  who  better  to  help  you  create  and  grow  your  network  infrastructure  than  the 

people  who  helped  build  the  ultimate  network-the  World  Wide  Web.  Sun"'  software  solutions,  like  the  scalable 


Solaris™ operating  environment,  let  you  harness  the  full  power  of  network  computing.  So  you’re  able  to  provide 

a  lightning-fast  flow  of  information  between  you,  your  suppliers,  your  clients,  and  your  clients’  clients.  And 

with  SunLink’,”  you’ll  be  able  to  run  all  your  existing  Windows  applications.  What’s  more,  you’re  covered  by  Sun’s 


consulting,  education  and  support  services.  To  find  out  how  we  can  provide  a  solid  and  reliable  backbone  for  your 


business,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.sun.com/software/  or  call  800-786-7638.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER.” 
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LCI  offers  frame  relay  to  more 
countries  than  any  other  carrier 


Take  a  good  look  at  the  frame  relay  service  that’ll  make  you  look  good: 

FramePlusSM  from  LCI  International. 


*k?lc£i  /  v:  f 

Now  you  can  send  your  company’s  data  farther,  and  for  less, 
,  .  because  nobody  offers  frame  relay  to  more  countries  than 
:  LCI  International.  Not  AT&T.  Not  MCI.  Not  Sprint. 

We’ve  become  America’s  fastest-growing  major 
telecommunications  company  by  treating  customers  right, 
“with  guaranteed  rates,  guaranteed  performance, 
•  /  Competitive  pricing  and  the  best  web-based  reporting  tools 

T-J*  ..  \  .  *  l 

i  :  in  the  industry.  Plus,  we’re  the  first  frame  relay  service  to 
let  users  make  network  configuration  changes  in  real  time. 

'M  i  *  '  v : 

VOICE,  DATA,  FAX, INTERNET 


It’s  a  Simple,  Fair  and  Inexpensive^ solution  your  company 
can  count  on. 

See  how  good  LCI  can  be.  I  1-8  i-LCI-6  56. 
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Sales  at  BarnesandNoble.com 
have  doubled  in  each  of  its 
first  three  quarters,  and  exec¬ 
utives  said  they  expect  rev¬ 
enue  to  top  $100  million  this 
year.  For  the  nine-week  holi¬ 
day  season  ended  Jan.  3, 
sales  were  $5.6  million.  Quar¬ 
terly  revenue  for  the  period 
ending  Jan.  31  will  be  an  esti¬ 
mated  $8  million.  The  on¬ 
line  subsidiary  of  bookseller 
Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.,  in 
New  York,  announced  plans 
for  more  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  for  the  site  this  year. 

Explorer  4.0  ready  to  jo 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  re¬ 
leased  its  Internet  Explorer 
4,0  Web  browser  for  the  Win¬ 
dows  3.1  and  NT  3.51  plat¬ 
forms.  New  features  include 
a  Hypertext  Markup  Lan¬ 
guage  (HTMLJ-based  Outlook 
Express  mail  client;  Explorer 
bars  that  permit  split-screen 
views  of  search  requests 
and  results;  Web  site  sub¬ 
scription  capabilities;  and  dy¬ 
namic  HTML  and  Java  sup¬ 
port  Users  can  download  the 
browser  at  www.microsoft. 
com/ie/. 

Internet  taxing 

Microsoft  also  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  include  fax 
software  from  Symantec 
Corp.,  in  Cupertino,  Calif.,  in 
its  Outlook  98  groupware  and 
messaging  client.  The  WinFax 
Starter  Edition,  which  will  be 
designed  for  Outlook,  will 
provide  integrated  fax  capa¬ 
bilities  for  Internet  electronic- 
mail  users,  the  companies 
said.  Outlook  98  is  expected 
by  midyear. 


BULLISH  ON  INTRANETS 


Companies  with 
intranets  deployed 


Notes  Non-Notes 

users  users 


Base:  IS  professionals  at  301 
companies 

Source:  Business  Research  Group,  Newton,  Mass. 


Web  makes  EDI  flexible,  E-commerce  easier 


►  Outsourcer  offers  pay-as-you-go  service 


By  Carol  Sliwa 


for  about  20  years,  Great 
American  Knitting  Mills,  Inc. 
has  been  involved  in  electronic 
data  interchange  (EDI)  with  its 
major  trading  partners,  such  as 
Federated  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  and 
JC  Penney  Co. 

But  the  Burlington,  N.C., 


sock  maker  wanted  to  expand 
its  market  to  smaller  retailers 
that  didn’t  have  EDI  systems, 
and  it  didn’t  want  to  have  to 
supply  them  with  software. 

Val  Zumbro,  the  company’s 
director  of  information  services, 
figured  an  Internet-based  sys¬ 
tem  would  work  best.  But  be¬ 
cause  his  employees  didn’t  have 
expertise  in  that  area,  Zumbro 


Web-caching  servers 
cut  network  costs 


Harris  Corp.'s 
Sheryl  Olguin 
says  Web  caching 
is  a  key  part  of  a 
mature  Internet 
implementation 


By  Bob  Wallace 


early  users  are  finding  that 
proxy  servers,  which  boost  Web 
browser  response  time  by 
caching  frequently  accessed 
Web  pages  locally,  also  are  sav¬ 
ing  them  money  on  wide-area 
network  bandwidth. 

“We’re  saving  $1,200  a 
month  at  our  headquarters  site 
by  not  having  to  buy  a  second 
Ti  access  line  to 
our  [Internet  ser¬ 
vice  provider],’’ 
said  Randy  Jack- 
son,  technology  director  at  Sun- 
Health,  in  Sun  City,  Ariz. 
“Caching  will  enable  us  to  get 
by  with  a  single  Ti  for  about 
two  more  years.” 

That  benefit  is  unexpected  to 
many. 

"Users  who  buy  proxy  servers 
with  the  idea  of  shortening  re¬ 
sponse  times  on  Web  page  re¬ 
quests  are  just  now  starting  to 


find  that  reduces  traffic  on  the 
Internet  and  on  intranets,”  said 
Daniel  Briere,  president  of  Tele- 
Choice,  Inc.,  a  Verona,  N.J., 
consultancy.  “That  benefit 
comes  as  a  pleasant  surprise.” 

Jackson  agreed.  Bandwidth 
conservation  “is  a  bell  and 
whistle  that  we  didn’t  buy  the 
proxy  server  for.  But  it’s  defi¬ 
nitely  something  that  IS  man¬ 
agers  should  look  into.  I’ve 
been  talking  this 
up  at  user 
groups  and  with 
chief  information 
officers,”  he  said. 

Sheryl  Olguin,  network  man¬ 
ager  at  defense  contractor  Har¬ 
ris  Corp.,  in  Melbourne,  Fla., 
said  companies  planning  new 
links  to  the  Internet  should  con¬ 
sider  World  Wide  Web  caching 
technology. 

“Web  caching  is  something  IS 
managers  should  take  a  good 
Caching,  page  48 
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hired  a  small  Fairfield,  N.J.- 
based  company,  DynamicWeb 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  to  host  and  set 
up  a  password-protected  Web 
site  and  catalog  for  partners  and 
sales  associates. 

“We  are  an  AS/400  midrange 
shop.  This  is  one  case  where 
outsourcing  made  sense,”  Zum¬ 
bro  said.  “It  means  I  don’t 
have  to  deal 
with  the  serv¬ 
er  and  securi¬ 
ty  issues.” 

Other  com¬ 
panies,  too, 
are  looking  to 
DynamicWeb 
to  extend  their 
EDI  systems  via  the  Internet, 
rather  than  forcing  smaller  trad¬ 
ing  partners  to  build  traditional, 
expensive  EDI  systems  that  re¬ 
quire  users  to  send  the  stan- 
dards-based  forms  over  a  private 
network. 

Longtime  EDI  vendors  such 
as  General  Electric  Information 
Services  and  Sterling  Com¬ 


merce,  Inc.  are  moving  in  a 
similar  direction,  said  Dynamic¬ 
Web  President  James  Conners. 
But  with  lower  entry  costs  and 
added  services,  DynamicWeb 
hopes  to  attract  companies  look¬ 
ing  to  outsource. 

The  system  also  is  appealing 
to  some  companies  that  don’t 
use  EDI. 

Clipperton 
Co.,  a  Satellite 
Beach,  Fla.- 
based  maker 
of  upscale 
brass  shower 
curtain  rings, 
couldn’t  be 
happier  that 
its  customer,  Linens  ’n  Things, 
set  up  an  Internet-based  order¬ 
ing  system  using  DynamicWeb. 

Now  Clipperton  simply  logs 
in  to  the  Linens  ’n  Things 
World  Wide  Web  site,  collects 
purchase  orders,  processes 
them  and  electronically  sends 
back  invoices.  All  Clipperton 
Outsourcers,  page  48 


Industry  analysts  expect 
more  companies  to  out¬ 
source  electronic  data 
interchange  projects. 


Targets  small  and  home  businesses 


Office  store  site  goes  public 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


AFTER  DECIDING  THAT  its  private 
World  Wide  Web  site  for  large 
corporate  customers  was  a 
success,  $6.7  billion  Office  De¬ 
pot,  Inc.  this  month  launched  a 
public  version  that 
targets  small  and  at- 
home  businesses. 

The  new  site  ties  a 
Web  front  end  with 
the  company’s  in¬ 
ventory  and  ordering 
systems  and  con¬ 
ducts  real-time  ware¬ 
house  checks  to 
ensure  stock  is  avail¬ 
able  nearby.  The  site, 
at  www.ojjicedepot. 
com,  also  verifies  ad¬ 
dresses  and  credit 
cards  on  the  fly. 

“What  they’ve  cre¬ 
ated  seems  to  be  a  highly  inte¬ 
grated  site,  [leveraging]  their 
brick-and-mortar  and  sales- 
delivery  systems,"  said  Gregory 
Wester,  research  director  at  Tire 
Yankee  Group,  in  Boston. 

Office  Depot,  in  Delray 


Beach,  Fla.,  won’t  disclose  how 
much  it  is  spending  on  its  new 
Internet  storefront.  But  savings 
could  be  substantial  if  cus¬ 
tomers  move  online:  Processing 
an  electronic  order  costs  about 
10%  of  the  cost  of  a  telephone 
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Office  Depot  t  Less-tested  its,  site  with  corpo¬ 
rate  customs  before  offering  it  to  consumers 


order,  said  Paul  Gaffney,  senior 
vice  president  of  systems  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  new  Web  site  is  taking 
advantage  of  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  the  company  has  invest- 

Office  Depot,  page  48 
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FileNet  puts  browser  access 
in  document,  workflow  apps 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 

filenet  corp.  recently  rolled 
out  the  first  in  a  new  line  of 
component-based  workflow  and 
document  imaging  tools. 

FileNet  Panagon  Integrated 
Document  Management  (IDM) 
Desktop  was  designed  to  access 
documents  and  images  and 
route  them  using  a  Windows 
client  or  Web  browser. 

FileNet  is  playing  catch-up 
with  competitors  such  as  PC 
Docs,  Inc.,  in  Burlington,  Mass., 
and  Documentum,  Inc.,  in 
Pleasanton,  Calif., 
which  already  pro¬ 
vide  World  Wide 
Web  hooks  into 
their  document  repositories. 
But  unlike  some  competitors’ 
offerings,  FileNet  IDM  brings 
imaging  and  basic  workflow  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  browser  users. 

SIMPLIFY,  SIMPLIFY 

The  introduction  of  IDM  Desk¬ 
top  is  part  of  FileNet’s  broad 
push  to  reduce  the  number  of 
products  it  sells  and  improve  in¬ 
tegration  among  them.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  trimmed  its  product 
line  from  300  to  about  50  and 
will  sell  all  its  offerings  under  the 


Panagon  brand  name.  IDM 
Desktop,  for  example,  includes 
what  previously  was  sold  as  the 
Ensemble  workflow  product  as 
well  as  Watermark  imaging  and 
FileNet  document  management 
software. 

Mitchell  Ummel,  network 
imaging  manager  at  the  Kansas 
Department  of  Health  and  Envi¬ 
ronment,  which  has  used 
FileNet  products  since  1989, 
said  IDM  Desktop  could  let  the 
agency  deploy  document  man¬ 
agement  to  a  broader  audience. 
In  the  past,  “we  tended  to 
build  niche  systems 
that  addressed  a 
particular  business 
process,”  Ummel 
said.  “What  we  really  want  to  do 
is  deploy  [document  manage¬ 
ment]  across  the  agency.” 

Ummel  may  get  his  wish  be¬ 
cause  the  new  Panagon  IDM 
software  will  work  with  the 
agency’s  Lotus  Notes  messaging 
system  in  the  next  six  months, 
according  to  FileNet  officials. 

Today,  it  supports  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Exchange  and  Novell, 
Inc.’s  GroupWise. 

At  a  minimum,  the  realign¬ 
ment  of  FileNet’s  products 
should  make  it  easier  for  users 


to  figure  out  which  product  is 
right  for  them,  said  Loretta 
Goralczyk,  imaging  manager  at 
American  Presidents  Line  Ship¬ 
ping  Ltd.,  in  Oakland,  Calif. 
Goralczyk  said  in  the  past  she 
found  FileNet’s  wide  range  of 
products  confusing. 

A  LOT  TO  CHEW 

The  simpler  product  menu 
could  help  FileNet:  It  is  the 
largest  provider  of  workflow 
software  but  has  had  difficulty 
digesting  several  acquisitions  in 
the  past  two  years. 

In  October,  FileNet  posted  a 
quarterly  profit  after  three  los¬ 
ing  quarters. 

While  IDM  Desktop  could 
cut  software  distribution  and 
training  costs,  FileNet  has  yet  to 
introduce  “one  aggregated  back¬ 
end  server”  in  which  to  store 
documents  and  workflow  maps 
for  high-  and  low-end  FileNet 
servers,  according  to  David 
Yockelson,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.,  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
Such  a  repository  would  further 
reduce  the  cost  of  ownership, 
he  said. 

Panagon  IDM  Desktop  will 
ship  next  week.  It  will  cost  $300 
to  $800  per  user.  □ 
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Outsourcers  use  Web  for  EDI  links 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 


needs  is  a  Web  browser  and  an 
Internet  connection. 

The  new  system  also  is  a  real 
time-saver.  Previously,  a  staffer 
typically  needed  15  minutes  to 
process  one  bill.  Last  week,  one 
person  processed  65  vouchers 
for  Linens  ’n  Things  in  less 
than  two  hours,  according  to 
Clipperton  Vice  President  Sam 
Vanderbilt. 

Affiliated  Paper  Cos.  also  set 
up  a  Web  site  to  deal  with 
smaller  partners.  But  the 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  paper  products 
supplier  outsourced  the  EDI 
system  that  it  needs  to  deal  with 
large  trading  partners  such  as 
American  Airlines.  After  losing 
its  EDI  coordinator,  Affiliated 
Paper  turned  to  DynamicWeb, 
rather  than  hiring  another  EDI 
specialist. 

“We  didn't  want  to  risk  losing 
mother  trained  EDI  coordina¬ 
tor,"  explained  Byron  Long,  an 
affiliated  Paper  senior  program¬ 
mer/analyst.  Forms  and  stan¬ 


dards  are  constantly  changing, 
so  an  effective  EDI  coordinator 
is  a  vital  link  to  trading  part¬ 
ners.  “As  soon  as  you  get  some¬ 
one,  they’re  going  to  be  pretty 
valuable  to  someone  else,”  Long 
said. 

"It's  not  taking  our  time 
away  from  the  important 
things  we  need  to  be 
doing."  -  Byron  Long, 
Affiliated  Paper 

DynamicWeb  supplies  the 
EDI  software,  maintains  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  value-added 
networks  that  provide  mailbox 
services  and  performs  docu¬ 
ment  mapping  and  transla¬ 
tion  work.  Charges  are  on  a  per- 
document  basis. 

“It’s  less  than  what  it  would 
cost  to  have  an  employee  here 


performing  these  EDI  func¬ 
tions,”  Long  said.  “And  it’s 
more  efficient  in  that  it’s  not 
taking  our  time  away  from  the 
important  things  we  need  to  be 
doing.” 

Industry  analysts  expect  that 
increasing  numbers  of  compa¬ 
nies  will  outsource  EDI  projects 
to  companies  such  as  Dynamic¬ 
Web. 

“People  have  had  enough  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  technology 
and  with  general  areas  of  au¬ 
tomation  to  understand  the 
power  of  the  new  business 
process  models,”  according  to 
David  Alschuler,  an  analyst  at 
Boston-based  Aberdeen  Group, 
Inc. 

“They  don’t  want  to  do  it  in- 
house.  It’s  not  the  business 
they’re  in,”  said  Geri  Spieler,  a 
research  analyst  at  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.  “They  don’t  have  the  tech¬ 
nical  expertise  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  maintain  it.”  □ 


Caching  cuts  costs 


look  at  because  it’s  a  key  com¬ 
ponent  of  a  mature  Internet  im¬ 
plementation,”  Olguin  said.  “It 
helps  reduce  traffic  on  these 
lines,  which  translates  into 
bandwidth  savings.  Companies 
can  delay  adding  new  lines  or 
eliminate  the  need  for  them  al¬ 
together.” 

But  users  who  access  Web 
sites  for  constantly  changing  in¬ 
formation  may  find  that  some 
proxy  servers  don’t  have  the  lat¬ 
est  information  cached,  said 
Chris  Nespor,  senior 
systems  administrator  at 
Raytheon  Services  Co., 
in  Landover,  Md.  “Some 
systems  aren’t  good  for 
information  like  stock 
quotes,”  he  said. 

Users  also  need  to  make  sure 
that  the  proxy  server  they 
choose  can  store  enough  Web 
pages.  Nespor  said  his  system 
can  scale  to  handle  24G  bytes  of 
data,  while  others  support  less. 

Microsoft  Corp.,  Novell,  Inc. 
and  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  offer  software  that  turns 
an  ordinary  server  into  one  that 
can  support  caching.  Users  can 
also  buy  stand-alone  Web 
caching  devices. 

“Forty  percent  of  our  Web 


page  requests  are  handled  using 
caching,  which  represents  a  ton 
of  traffic  than  doesn’t  have  to  go 
out  over  a  leased  line,”  said  Eric 
Senf,  webmaster  and  systems 
engineer  at  hobbyist  publishing 
firm  Krause  Publications,  Inc., 
in  Iola,  Wis.  “Our  proxy  server 
has  cached  19,649  files  in  what 
I  call  a  fairly  active  cache.” 

WAN  savings  didn’t  come  as 
a  surprise  to  Senf. 

“We’ve  been  saving  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  a  year  on  WAN 


charges  with  caching,”  Senf 
said.  The  company  uses  a  384K 
bit/sec.  line  now  and  without 
caching  would  need  double  that 
bandwidth,  he  added. 

But  users  shouldn’t  expect  a 
proxy  server  to  take  the  place  of 
a  second  high-speed  access  line 
if  the  first  is  already  heavily 
overused,  Olguin  said.  “We  had 
[thousands]  of  employees  using 
the  same  Ti  line,  which  became 
a  bottleneck.  We  still  needed 
more  bandwidth.”  □ 


"We're  saving  $1,200  a  month 
[with  a  proxy  server]." 

-  Randy  Jackson,  SunHealth 


Office  Depot  expands  site 

C^TINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 


ed  in  its  general  corporate  sys¬ 
tems,  he  said.  “It’s  an  incre¬ 
mental  investment,”  Gaffney 
said. 

Issues  of  how  to  integrate  a 
Web  interface  with  the  back  end 
were  hashed  out  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  when  the  private  Web 
site  was  launched. 

The  site  is  using  Internet  In¬ 
formation  Server  and  Com¬ 
merce  Server  from  Microsoft 
Corp.,  tied  to  a  12-processor 
AS/400  messaging  and  order¬ 
ing  system  and  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame  center  for  delivery  data. 
The  company  uses  its  own 
trucks  and  drivers  for  nation¬ 
wide  shipping. 

BETTER  EQUIPPED 

Office  Depot  outsourced  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  site  to  Studio  Verso, 
in  San  Francisco,  after  deter¬ 
mining  it  didn’t  have  the  exper¬ 
tise  to  do  the  work  in-house. 
Studio  Verso  developed  the 
look,  selected  art  elements  and 
fonts  and  determined  Web- 
specific  issues  such  as  how 
much  information  to  put  on 


one  page  and  how  to  make  it 
easy  for  customers  to  find  what 
they  want. 

The  Web  site  allows  users  to 
find  specific  products  by  key¬ 
word  or  numbers  as  well  as  by 
browsing  the  catalog.  It  uses 
characters  from  the  popular  Dil- 
bert  comic  strip  to  keep  surfers 
interested. 

PUT  IN  FOCUS 

Office  Depot  tested  initial  con¬ 
cepts  with  focus  groups,  said 
Beth  VanStory,  vice  president  of 
Office  Depot  Online,  in  San 
Francisco. 

Although  it  may  seem  late  to 
post  a  consumer  Web  site  for 
business  machines  and  office 
supplies.  Wester  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  Office  Depot’s  marketing 
muscle  carries  enough  weight 
to  make  up  for  the  timing. 

Office  Depot  said  it  is  first  in 
the  fragmented  office  supply 
market,  with  about  a  4%  share. 
“There’s  no  such  thing  as  be¬ 
ing  late  when  you’re  carrying 
a  big  brand  name,”  Wester 
said.D 
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I  ike  most  employees  new  to  a  com¬ 
pany,  when  Andrew  Jewell  needed 
■  to  answer  an  important  ques¬ 
tion  about  a  department  project,  he 
wasn’t  quite  sure  where  to  turn.  So 
Jewell,  a  configuration  management 
manager  in  the  industrial  and  utilities 
consulting  group  at  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems,  Inc.,  logged  on  toAMS’s 
“Knowledge  Center.”  The  center  is 
AMS’s  Notes  4.5/Domino  server-based 
knowledge  management  intranet,  an 
online  compendium  of  the  Fairfax,  Va.- 
based  consulting  firms  best  practices. 

From  Notes,  Jewell  reviewed  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  white  papers  on  business  process  re¬ 
engineering  tools  but  still  didn’t  find  the 
information  he  needed.  He  then  clicked 
on  a  directory  listing  AMS’s  resident 
re-engineering  experts.  One  of  them 
turned  out  to  be  a  vice  president  down 
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'It's  hard  to  know  what 
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KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT 


THE  FACTS 


Top  3  things  to  know: 
Knowledge  about 
customers  (97%) 

Best  practices/Effective 
processes  (87%) 

Own  competencies  and 
capabilities  (86%) 

Biggest  impediment  to 
knowledge  transfer: 
Corporate  culture  (54%) 

Biggest  difficulties  in 
managing  knowledge: 
Changing  people's 
behavior  (56%) 

Who's  leading  knowledge 
management  initiatives? 

IT  is  in  front  with  12%, 
followed  by  senior 
management  at  6% 

Intranets  and  knowledge 
management: 

47%  are  building  intranets; 

25%  have  built  them; 

9%  say  they  should  build  them 

Source:  Ernst  &  Young  Center  for 
Business  Innovation  and  its  1997 
survey,  "Executive  Perspectives  on 
Knowledge  in  the  Organization" 


Continued  from  page  1 
the  hall  who  was  happy  to  share  his  exper¬ 
tise. 

“The  Knowledge  Center  gave  me  a 
single  point  of  contact  to  check  all  the 
resources  of  the  firm,”  Jewell  says.  “With¬ 
out  it,  I’d  probably  have  wound  up  re¬ 
inventing  the  wheel.” 

That  notion  of  putting  the  combined 
knowledge  of  the  firm  at  an  employees 
fingertips  is  the  essence  of 
knowledge  management. 
The  basic  goal:  to  take 
key  pieces  of  data  from 
various  sources,  such  as 
groupware,  databases, 
applications  and  people’s 
minds,  and  make  them 
readily  available  to  users 
in  an  organized,  logical 
form  that  represents 
knowledge. 

The  ability  to  pull 
together  facts  and  per¬ 
sonal  experience  into 
knowledge  others  can 
then  share  has  eluded 
many  businesses.  Of  400 
executives  surveyed  last 
year  by  Ernst  &  Young’s 
Center  for  Business 
Innovation,  most  said 
theirs  was  a  knowledge- 
intensive  business,  but 
87%  said  their  firms 
were  only  average  or 
worse  at  transferring 
knowledge.  “It’s  hard  to 
know  what  we  know  col¬ 
lectively,”  says  Susan 
Hanley,  director  of  the 
Knowledge  Center  and 
senior  principal  at  AMS. 

But  intranets  and  browser-based 
search,  retrieval  and  display  tools  are 
changing  that  by  making  it  possible  to 
extract  knowledge  from  a  range  of 
sources,  including  white  papers,  sales  pre¬ 
sentations,  online  forum  threads  and 
employee  directories.  More  than  5 1  % 
of  the  executives  in  the  Ernst  &  Young 
survey  said  intranets  will  be  the  most 


important  tool  in  building  corporate 
knowledge,  and  72%  are  already  either 
building  or  planning  to  build  intranets. 
Users  Computerworld  interviewed  said 
that  with  robust  intranets  in  place,  build¬ 
ing  knowledge  management  systems 
becomes  a  process  of  identifying  key  data 
to  capture;  organizing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  it;  and  then  helping  users  search  it 
with  Web-based  tools. 

So  far,  intranet-based  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  systems  are  most  prevalent  at 
consulting  firms  and  organizations  such 
as  sales,  where  knowledge  is  fairly  homo¬ 
geneous  and  the  systems  therefore  easi¬ 
er  to  implement,  observers  say.  But 
deployment  is  growing  quickly.  “Knowl¬ 
edge  management  is  growing  as  fast  [as] 
or  even  faster  than  the  Web-based  phe¬ 
nomenon,”  says  Thomas  Koulopoulos, 
president  of  Delphi  Consulting  Group. 

Nonetheless,  even  with  solid  intranet 
foundations,  knowledge  management 
challenges  are  considerable.  There’s 
adapting  groupware  tools  such  as  Notes 
for  enterprisewide  support;  supplying 
robust,  intuitive  data  retrieval  tools;  per¬ 
suading  employees  to  participate  in 
knowledge  management  programs;  and 
quantifying  benefits.  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  is  one  firm  that’s  been  able  to  cal¬ 
culate  annual  savings:  $25  million  in  the 
U.S.  alone  from  its  Electronic  Sales  Part¬ 
ner  program.  But  most  other  companies 
have  found  it  tougher  to  affix  dollar  fig¬ 
ures  to  their  efforts,  which  can  cost  up 
to  $7,500  per  employee. 

GATHERING  KNOWLEDGE 

For  many  users,  consultants  said,  the 
starting  point  for  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  applications  is  recognizing  a  spe¬ 
cific  business  problem,  such  as  timely 
distribution  of  literature  to  salespeople, 
or  sensing  that  better  communication  of 
ideas  is  needed  across  the  company  to 
maintain  or  build  a  competitive  edge. 

Concentrating  on  solutions  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  line  of  business  or  a  select  group  of 
users  will  simply  lead  to  additional  islands 
of  information  management  rather  than 
a  continent  of  knowledge  management, 


says  Jim  Bair,  research  director  and  head 
of  knowledge  management  research  top¬ 
ics  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  But  other  con¬ 
sultants  say  companies  with  heteroge¬ 
neous  lines  of  business  or  employee 
functions  might  find  attempting  enter¬ 
prisewide  knowledge  management  to  be 
overkill.  “You  don’t  want  knowledge 
management  to  become  the  arterial 
plaque  on  the  walls  of  your  network,” 
Koulopoulos  says. 

For  example,  while  AMS  has  several 
consulting  specialties,  it  decided  all  con¬ 
sultants  could  benefit  from  access  to  best 
practices  data.  Realizing  that  most  of 
these  practices  were  locked  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  employees  scattered 
across  the  globe,  AMS  created  a  Knowl¬ 
edge  Center  Associates  program  designed 
to  encourage  consultants  to  commit  to 
work  on  at  least  one  best  practices  pro¬ 
ject  a  year.  Associates  may  work  singly 
or  in  virtual  groups  to  create  white  papers 
distilling  these  practices. 

Senior  consultants  review  the  papers 
to  ensure  they  don’t  conflict  with  other 
best  practices.  Next,  they’re  indexed  by 
the  Knowledge  Center’s  staffers,  who 
enter  them  into  a  Notes  database  for 
retrieval.  Consultants  in  the  company 
access  the  center  via  a  Notes  interface. 
Outside  the  company,  they  can  search 
Web-enabled  Notes  databases  through 
the  Domino  Web  server. 

AMS  began  its  knowledge  programs 
with  one  “core  competency”  in  1 993  and 
expanded  it  to  five  others  in  1995.  In 
1996,  about  250  associates  completed 
research  projects;  that  number  grew  to 
450  in  1997,  Hanley  says.  With  thou¬ 
sands  of  consultants  in  50  offices  world¬ 
wide  and  new  knowledge  being  creat¬ 
ed  constandy,  the  process  of  capturing 
it  will  be  a  continual  one,  she  says. 

HP,  which  has  several  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  initiatives  underway,  illustrates 
the  “point  of  pain”  approach.  The  need 
for  its  Electronic  Sales  Partner  intranet 
was  clear:  “Our  fundamental  issue  was 
how  to  build  an  electronic  system  that 
thinks  the  way  the  user  does  and  reduces 
Continued  on  page  6 
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Blazing  New  Mail  Trails 


The  Chancellor's  Com¬ 
munications  Services 
(CCS)  office  at  the 
University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  receives  as  many  as  a 
hundred  letters  a  day  —  correspon¬ 
dence  on  budget  questions,  student 
fees,  campus  facilities  and  academic 
issues.  Twice  a  day,  five  people  open 
the  letters,  read  them,  type  summaries 
into  a  mainframe  and  then  manually 
route  and  later  follow  up  on  the  letters 
to  see  if  proper  action  was  taken. 

That's  all  set  to  change  as  the  office 
pilots  a  new  knowledge  management 
system  based  on  RetrievalWare  S.O 
from  Excalibur  Technologies  Corp.  in 
Vienna,  Va. 

Under  the  new  system,  staffers  will 
scan  and  index  incoming  letters  for 

WE  NEEDED  the  ability 
to  search  on  anything." 

JACKIE  REYNOLDS, 

MANAGER  OF  IS  SUPPORT. 

UCLA 


IV 


routing  to  the  appropriate  individual. 
Then  recipients  logging  on  to  their  cam¬ 
pus  Web  browsers  will  see  lists  of  mail 
divided  info  "action"  and  "FYI"  items, 
each  tagged  with  the  date  of  receipt, 
author  and  a  content  abstract.  Clicking 
on  these  will  take  users  to  a  TIF  or  text 
file,  where  they  can  cut  and  paste  the 
contents  and  record  actions  taken  on  an 
annotation  tab.  Whatever  they  do,  they 
can't  leave  the  document  until  they’ve 
taken  some  action,  says  Greg  Partipilo, 
project  leader  in  UCLA's  administrative 
information  systems  (AIS)  area. 

While  this  may  seem  like  a  familiar 
document  management  solution, 
Partipilo  and  his  boss,  Jackie 
Reynolds,  say  it's  much  more.  "We 
needed  the  ability  to  search  on  any¬ 
thing,"  says  Reynolds,  manager  of 
information  systems  support  for  AIS. 
Document  management  tools  reviewed 
did  not  offer  RetrievalWare's  adaptive 
pattern  recognition  or  fuzzy  search 
logic,  Partipilo  says. 

Analysts  also  say  not  to  discount 
beginning  knowledge  management  at 
the  document  level.  “Knowledge  man¬ 
agement  is  about  cre¬ 
ating  unanticipated 
connections  between 
information,"  says 
Thomas  Koulopoulos, 
president  of  Delphi 
Consulting  Group.  He 
says  many  of  those 
potential  connections 
get  lost  in  documents 
because  they  tend  to 
be  so  unstructured. 

To  bring  order  to  the 
CCS  documents, 
Excalibur  worked 
closely  with  Partipilo's 
team  to  provide  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  includes 
Kofax,  Inc.'s  Ascent/ 
Capture  optical  char¬ 


acter  recognition,  scanning  and  index¬ 
ing  software,  Partipilo  says.  CCS 
staffers  scan  letters  using  Ascent  on  a 
Dell  Computer  Corp.  GX  200-MHz  work¬ 
station  tied  to  a  Fujitsu  397E  scanner. 

Next,  at  Intel  Corp.  Pentium-class 
workstations  equipped  with  Ascent 
and  21 -in.  monitors,  CCS  staffers  index 
the  documents  using  pull-down  menus 
that  Excalibur  custom-scripted.  When 
finished,  the  Ascent  server  releases 
the  indexing  data  to  a  SQL  Server 
database  and  the  TIF  images  to 
RetrievalWare  running  on  a  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  ProLiant  2500  server 
with  a  16G-byte  hard  drive. 

RetrievalWare  creates  and  routes  let¬ 
ter  abstracts  to  users.  Staffers  can  also 
set  electronic-mail  triggers  on  urgent 
documents,  and  RetrievalWare  will 
send  the  recipient  the  document 
abstract,  as  well  as  a  hyperlink  to  the 
Web  login  page.  When  searching  for  a 
document  users  may  either  refer  to 
index  data  or  to  some  words  or  phrases 
in  the  letter.  RetrievalWare  either 
matches  the  query  against  the  SQL 
database  or  searches  text. 

The  CCS  project  was  necessary 
because  CCS  users  were  scheduled  to 
lose  their  mainframe  mail  support  at 
year-end  1997  but  needed  automation  to 
deal  with  thousands  of  letters  a  month, 
Reynolds  says.  UCLA's  Student  Affairs  is 
piloting  a  RetrievalWare  indexing  proj¬ 
ect  and  Partipilo  says  he  could  see  the 
software  becoming  the  search  engine  of 
choice  for  the  campus.  But  Reynolds 
says  that  while  other  UCLA  departments 
have  been  impressed  by  the  CCS  proj¬ 
ect's  features,  they  are  balking  at  its 
costs,  which  neither  she  nor  Partipilo 
would  share. 

But  Partipilo  says  adopting  a  newer 
technology  may  not  be  cheaper  in  the 
short  term  than  the  manual  processes  it 
replaces.  "But  if  you're  an  enterprise 
that  wants  to  automate  on  the  desktop, 
sometimes  it's  more  equitable  to  imple¬ 
ment  that  automation,"  he  says. 
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HOW 

SOUTHWEST  AIRLINES 
CONNECTED  WITHOUT 
RESERVATIONS. 


How  do  you  get  to  be  #1? 

Southwest  Airlines  did  it  with  on-time  performance,  baggage  handling  and  overall  customer  satisfaction. 
Which  made  their  business  boom — and  their  network  explode. 

In  1991,  Southwest  had  just  100  nodes  and  four  different  operating  systems — 
and  reservations  ran  on  a  separate  mainframe. 

None  of  these  resources  could  communicate  with  each  other,  and  administration  was  difficult. 

Today,  the  airline  has  over  6,000  nodes  running  on  just  one  operating  system  with  seamless  intercommunications 
throughout  the  entire  system,  all  managed  by  just  six  network  administrators. 


Novell®  IntranetWare™  makes  it  possible. 


IntranetWare  technology  is  helping  Southwest  move  into  the  future 
because  it's  the  only  networking  software  that  can  handle  their  rigorous  requirements,  such  as  putting  550  users  on  a  single  server. 
Yet  it  has  the  stability,  reliability  and  high  availability  demanded  for  a  customer-dependent  business. 

And  because  IntranetWare  is  tightly  integrated  with  NDS— the  world's  leading  cross-platform  directory  service— 

Southwest  can  easily  manage  and  control  their  entire  network  with  single-source  administration. 

IntranetWare  offers  the  best  management  and  control  of  increasingly  complex  networks,  including  the  Internet  and  corporate  intranets, 
reducing  overall  network  operating  costs — and  making  all  the  right  connections. 
www.novell.com/intranetware 


Novell 
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KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT 


Continued  from  page  2 
the  time  to  get  documents  that  solve  cus¬ 
tomer  business  problems,”  says  Bob 
Crum,  knowledge  manager,  sales  com¬ 
munications,  at  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif.- 
based  computer  maker. 

The  company  was  wasting  thousands 
of  dollars  printing  sales  literature  that 
was  never  delivered  and  was  eventually 
destroyed,  Crum  says.  Yet  the  interna¬ 
tional  sales  force  couldn’t  easily  retrieve 
required  documents.  So  in  February 
1995,  the  company  rolled  out  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Sales  Partner  program,  a  reposi¬ 
tory  of  30,000  sales-related  documents 
accessible  via  Netscape  CommSiications 
Corp.’s  Navigator  over  the  company’s 
intranet  from  1 10,000  PCs.  “It’s  become 
mission-critical  as  far  as  the  sales  force 
is  concerned,”  Crum  says.  “We  deliver 
a  document  every  1 .5  seconds  to  a  sales¬ 
person  somewhere  in  the  world.” 

RETRIEVAL  IS  NEXT 

Yet  creating  a  repository  of  knowledge, 
whether  it’s  white  papers  or  sales  col¬ 
lateral,  is  only  the  beginning  of  knowl¬ 
edge  management.  Enabling  people  to 
search  it  is  the  next  ball  of  wax. 

HP  organized  its  documents  into  1 1 
folders;  73%  of  the  time  users  search 
(rather  than  browse)  them  to  find  the 
data  they  require,  Crum  says.  But  the 
increasing  use  of  search  tools  —  in  this 
case,  a  several-year-old  version  ofVerity, 
Inc.’s  Verity  Topics  and  a  front  end  cus¬ 
tomized  in  Perl  —  creates  its  own  issues, 
he  says. 

“Full  text  and  metadata  searching  are 
not  sufficient  any  longer,”  Crum  says.  A 
query  on  “retail  banking  solutions”  might 
bring  up  thousands  of  documents  or 
none.  And  a  “zero”  response  might  mean 
no  actual  data  is  available — or  just  reflect 
an  imprecise  user  query.  “Over  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  we  need  to  radically  alter  our 
searching  scenario  to  bring  up  more  rel¬ 
evant  documents,”  Crum  says. 

To  do  that,  the  company  will  upgrade 
to  a  newer  version  of  Verity’s  search 
engine  and  is  evaluating  push  and  agent 
technologies.  It  won’t  be  alone,  consul- 


Ups  For 
Know-How 

i  ADD  TRAINED  LIBRARIANS 

to  your  knowledge  management 
intranet  team  to  streamline  the 
information  organization,  or 
"taxonomy,"  process. 

■  TAKE  A  LOAD  OFF;  Users  say  the 
right  knowledge  management  pro¬ 
grams  can  help  reduce  intranet  net¬ 
work  traffic  by  replacing  general 
net-casting  services  and  long 
search  sessions 

i  KEEP  IT  SIMPLE:  Make  if  easy 
for  users  ts  categorize  their 
knowledge  submissions  with 
pull-down  menus. 

i  ADD  SOME  EXTRAS:  Entice  users 
onto  your  knowledge  management 
intranet  by  giving  them  features 
such  as  access  to  restaurant  guides 
or  chat  rooms. 

i  FACTOR  IN  OUTSIDE  RESOURCES: 

include  commercial  databases  and 
subscription  services,  such  m  Dow 
Jones  and  Reuters,  in  indexing  and 
searching  strategies. 

■  WARN  USERS  TO  EXERCISE 
JUDGMENT:  Unfiltered  knowledge 
—  from  outside  sources  or  E-mailed 
responses  to  a  question  —  may  be 
pearls  or  dime-store  paste. 

i  MANAGE  ANECDOTES:  Collect 
success  stories  and  tabulate  hit 
rates  on  specific  documents  to 
encourage  program  participation 
and  demonstrate  success  to  man¬ 
agement. 

i  THINK  MAINTENANCE:  Have  a 
plan  for  updating  or  dumping  obso¬ 
lete  knowledge. 


tants  say:  The  information  retrieval  tools 
market  is  bursting  with  new  entrants 
as  well  as  old  hands  that  have  redressed 
document  management  and  search 
engines  in  knowledge  management 
clothes  (see  box,  page  10). 

These  tools,  which  include  offerings 
from  market  leaders  Dataware,  Excal- 
ibur,  Fulcrum  and  Verity,  all  accomplish 
the  same  basic  tasks:  They  create  meta¬ 
data,  or  information  describing  data;  they 
index  data  residing  in  a  variety  of  appli¬ 
cations;  and  they  enable  users  to  search 
the  data  using  search  engines  similar  to 
those  on  the  Internet.  All  vendors  tout 
their  ability  to  make  the  underlying  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  data  transparent  to  the  user. 

But  the  data  sources  may  be  prob¬ 
lematic.  For  instance,  AMS  considered 
using  Verity  to  search  its  Notes  databases, 
but  it  was  too  hard  to  pull  metadata  from 
Notes  databases  using  such  tools,  Han¬ 
ley  says.  Consultant  Bair  says  that’s  not 
surprising  because  Notes  is  a  flat  file 
rather  than  a  robust  relational  database; 
however,  he  expects  upcoming  versions 
of  Notes  to  be  more  compatible  with 
knowledge  management  search  tools. 

Not  all  users  are  adopting  these  tools, 
though.  At  Buckman  Labs  in  Memphis, 
users  of  the  K’Netix  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  intranet  find  Netscape  Com¬ 
municator’s  search  abilities  sufficient, 
says  Tim  Meek,  manager  of  knowledge 
transfer  at  the  chemical  manufacturer. 

AT&T  is  building  its  own  retrieval 
tool  for  its  knowledge  management 
intranet,  says  Joe  Barrera,  intranet  pro¬ 
gram  manager  for  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  carrier.  Because  AT&T  is  filing  for 
a  patent  on  its  search  tool,  he  could  not 
describe  it  in  detail.  But  Barrera  did  say 
it  will  encompass  Verity,  which  search¬ 
es  and  catalogs  AT&T’s  many  internal 
web  sites,  and  also  search  databases,  appli¬ 
cations  and  employee  directories  — 
features  Verity  didn’t  have  when  AT &T 
was  planning  its  system. 

Several  consultants  agree  that  even  the 
most  effective  search  engine  simply 
retrieves  information  and  that  it’s  up  to 
the  user  to  connect  the  dots  to  create 
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knowledge  from  that  data.  Some  users 
say  they’ll  be  investigating  so-called  visu¬ 
alization  tools  to  automate  this  process. 
Such  tools  sit  on  top  of  traditional 
retrieval  tools  and  present  hits  to  users 
in  some  visual  format,  such  as  by  clus¬ 
tering  hits  closest  to  the  user’s  query. 
Eventually,  with  artificial  intelligence  or 
fuzzy  logic,  similar  tools  might  even  sug¬ 
gest  to  users  related  topics  they  might 
want  to  review,  Koulopoulos  says. 

GETTING  USERS  TO  USE  IT 

No  matter  how  sophisticated  knowledge 
management  tools  become,  users  say, 
they’re  all  for  naught  if  users  ignore  them. 
And  ignore  them  they  will  if  they  are  too 
difficult  to  use,  consultants  say.  “The 
more  you  make  the  user  do,  the  more 
restricted  the  flow  of  data  will  be,”  says 
Rob  Bohlin,  chief  operating  officer  at 
Lexington,  Mass.-based  Nextera,  a 
knowledge  management  consulting  firm. 

To  encourage  users  to  submit  knowl¬ 
edge,  AMS  offers  a  special  conference 
with  name  speakers  such  as  Tom  Dav¬ 
enport,  author  and  information  tech¬ 
nology  management  guru  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ofTexas,  for  its  Knowledge  Center 
Associates.  At  Buckman  Labs,  where 
K’Netix  actually  began  as  a  series  of  pri¬ 
vate  forums  on  CompuServe, 
online  break  rooms  the  compa¬ 
ny  created  to  keep  nonbusiness 
chatter  outside  of  the  forums 
actually  helped  increase  user  par¬ 
ticipation,  Meek  says.  “The 
rooms  helped  employees  get  to 
know  each  other  and  built  trust 
among  them,”  he  says.  To  more 
easily  capture  and  search  forum 
threads,  the  company  plans  to 
transfer  them  to  its  intranet  in  the 
coming  year. 

On  the  information  retrieval 
side,  ensuring  quality  of  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  key  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  HP’s  Electronic  Sales  Part¬ 
ner  program.  “We  pay  absolutely 
maniacal  attention  to  our  users’ 
needs,”  Crum  says.  He  has  reject- 
Continued  on  page  10 


Meeting  Knowledge  Head-On 


Creating  an  annual  man¬ 
agement  presentation 
used  to  require  engi¬ 
neers  to  make  three  trips  or  more  to 
Texas  Instruments,  Inc.'s  Dallas  head¬ 
quarters. 

“People  would  take  notes,  create 
action  items,  go  away  and  work,  then 
come  together  again  to  get  com¬ 
ments,"  says  Marshall  Woolard, 
virtual  teams  program  manager. 

But  that  meeting  style  is  changing. 
For  the  most  recent  presentation, 
Woolard's  team  worked  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  conference  room  now  in  testing 
at  Tl.  Equipped  with  two  interactive 
whiteboards,  a  projector,  a  confer¬ 
ence  center  computer,  a  hybrid  work¬ 
station  and  a  server,  all  using  Tl- 
developed  technology  licensed  to 
Smart  Technologies,  Inc.  in  Calgary, 
Alberta,  the  room  linked  far-flung  par¬ 
ticipants  via  the  company's  intranet. 

Participants  write  on  the  white¬ 
boards,  whose  contents  can  be  stored 
on  disk.  They  can  also  use  applica¬ 
tions  on  their  laptops.  The  data  is 
transmitted  to  Tl's  network  and  the 


conference  room  server  for  white¬ 
board  display  using  Microsoft  Corp.'s 
NetWave  wireless  LAN.  Experts  from 
other  regions  are  linked  in  via 
Microsoft's  NetMeeting. 

The  result:  Real  work  gets  done  at 
the  meeting. 

"Capturing  this  kind  of  knowledge 
as  people  are  co-creating  it  is  the 
next  step  for  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment,"  says  Cindy  Johnson,  director 
of  collaboration  and  knowledge  shar¬ 
ing  at  Tl. 

Woolard  explains  that  one  person 
might  start  out  making  changes  to  a 
design  while  others  watch  on  the 
whiteboard.  Then,  as  a  person 
"catches  on”  to  the  first  engineer's 
direction,  he  adds  to  the  diagram.  "It 
becomes  a  very  natural,  interactive 
flow,"  he  says. 

Woolard  notes  that  interactive 
meetings  require  strong  management 
support  because  some  people  resist 
changing  meeting  formats.  In  general, 
though,  they  accomplish  more  and 
better-quality  work  than  at  traditional 
meetings,  he  says.  "It's  impossible  to 
quantify  time  saved  because  when 
you  have  a  successful  [interactive] 
meeting,  you  don't  know  how  many 
other  meetings  you  would  have  need¬ 
ed  had  it  not  gone  well,"  he  says. 

In  addition,  the  possibilities  are 
great.  "There's  just  a  tremendous 
wealth  of  knowledge  that  can  be 
capitalized  on,"  he  says. 

—  SHARON  WATSON 

'CAPTURING  THIS 
kind  of  knowledge 
as  people  are  co¬ 
creating  it  is  the 
next  step." 

CINDY  JOHNSON,  Tl 
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ONE 

GIANT  LEAF 
FOR  E-MAIL. 


Imagine,  e-mail  that  goes  where  no  e-mail  has  gone  before. 

Using  the  Internet  as  its  launching  pad,  e-mail  that  can  circle  the  planet  to  make  workgroups  work. 
Expanded  e-mail  that  makes  users  six  times  more  productive  than  users  of  competitive  products* 
With  the  freedom,  flexibility,  and  friendliness  of  an  out-of-the-box  solution  — 
that  can  still  be  easily  optimized  to  your  needs. 

And  can  leverage  your  existing  network  investment  for  maximum  impact  at  minimum  cost. 


Novell  GroupWise  5.2  makes  it  possible. 


GroupWise®  5.2  technology  is  as  easy  to  use  as  ordinary  e-mail, 

but  offers  a  rich  array  of  expanded  capabilities— such  as  calendaring  and  scheduling,  document  management,  workflow,  imaging, 
threaded  discussions  and  status  tracking— that  takes  ordinary  e-mail  out  of  this  world. 

And  puts  a  whole  new  world  of  productive  tools  within  reach  of  any  user,  any  browser,  any  platform, 
any  server  (yes,  even  NT).  It's  also  Java®-enabled,  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  administer. 

It's  no  wonder  nearly  three  out  of  four  people  who  try  GroupWise,  buy  it. 

So  try  it— FREE.  Get  a  free  three-user  CD  version  of  the  full  product  by  calling  1-800-778-1850  or  download  it  from  our  Web  site. 

It's  a  small  step  for  you  — but  a  giant  leap  for  your  business. 

www.novell.com/groupwise/leap 


Novell 
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Continued  from  page  7 
ed  submissions  that  are  not  germane  to 
the  international  sales  force,  such  as  a 
link  on  an  internal  web  site  to  San  Fran- 
cisco-area  organizations. 

What’s  proving  more  difficult  than 
persuading  users  to  participate  in  knowl¬ 
edge  management  is  calculating  its  hard- 
dollar  benefit  to  the  enterprise,  users  say. 
Knowledge  management  isn’t  cheap. 
Meek  says  Buckman  Labs  has  kept  the 
cost  at  about  $7,500  per  user  annually. 
A  spokesperson  for  Fulcrum  says  per¬ 
user  fees  may  range  from  $50  to  $400 
per  user,  depending  on  the  configura¬ 
tion  licensed.  Staffing  needs  can  be  sub¬ 
stantial,  too:  Eleven  employees  are  ded¬ 
icated  to  supporting  HP’s  Electronic  Sales 
Partner;  AMS  has  90  people  who  spend 
at  least  some  time  on  the  Knowledge 
Center. 

And  knowledge  management  payoffs 
can  be  hard  to  quantify.  HP  is  the  excep¬ 
tion,  with  its  $25  million  annual  savings 
from  the  sales  partner  program  calcu¬ 
lated  on  the  assumption  that  salespeople 
have  two  to  five  more  hours  a  week  to 
sell,  Crum  says. 

AMS  signed  up  one  new  client  only 
after  consultants  pulled  up  1 5  real-world 
examples  from  the  Knowledge  Center 
that  convinced  it  that  AMS  had  the 
expertise,  Hanley  says.  Buckman  Labs 
has  seen  its  percentage  of  revenue  from 
new  products  steadily  increase  in  the  past 
five  years,  but  Meeks  says  it’s  difficult 
to  pinpoint  how  much  of  that  is  relat¬ 
ed  to  knowledge  management. 

But  even  if  hard  or  soft  dollar  sav¬ 
ings  are  hard  to  tally,  its  proponents  say 
knowledge  management  is  inevitable. 
“You  must  give  people  the  technology 
to  manage  information  more  easily,  then 
explain  why  it  won’t  really  get  easier,” 
says  John  Peetz,  chief  knowledge  offi¬ 
cer  at  Ernst  &  Young.  “We’ve  arrived 
at  the  21st  century,  and  the  volume  of 
information  will  only  grow.  We  must 
help  employees  cope.” 


Watson  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Chicago. 


Product  Sampler 

Some  vendors  that  offer  knowledge 
management  tools  for  the  intranet 

For  more  details,  visit  us  online  at  www.computerworld.com/intranets 


Altris  Software,  Inc. 

www.altris.com 

Web  Information  Server  and 
Distributed  Object  Maitre'd 
enables  access  to  document  man¬ 
agement  systems  in  the  enterprise. 

BackWeb  Technologies 

www.  backweb.  com 

BackWeb  Infocenter  4.0  lets  com¬ 
panies  quickly  create  customized 
knowledge  distribution  systems  for 
intranet  and  extranet  applications. 


KnowledgeX,  Inc. 

www.  knowledgex.  com 

KnowledgeX  is  software  for 
acquiring,  discovering,  publishing 
and  distributing  knowledge. 

Magnifi,  Inc. 

www.  magnifi.  com 

Magnifi  Server  1.0  enables  index¬ 
ing,  locating  and  retrieving  data 
across  all  media  types.  Works  with 
existing  infrastructures  to  retrieve 
content  on  the  Internet  or  intranet. 


This  view  of 
Fulcrum's  Knowledge 
Map  function  cap¬ 
tures  the  variety  of 
information  assets  a 
business  can  draw  on 
to  create  knowledge 
and  illustrates  the 
complexity  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  taxonomy,  or 
organizational  data 
structure. 
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Fulcrum  Technologies,  Inc. 

www.fulcrum.  com 

Product  line  includes  WebCD, 
Knowledge  Network  and  the 
SearchServer  family. 

Inference  Corp. 

www.  inference,  com 

Product  line  includes  Inference  Find, 
knowledge  search  and  clustering  tool 
and  the  Intranet  Help  Desk 
Knowledge  Management  Solution. 

Intraspect  Software 

www.  intraspect.  com 

Intraspect  Knowledge  Management 
System  features  collaboration, 
search  and  retrieval,  groupware 
and  database  technologies. 
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Molloy  Group,  Inc. 

www.  molloy.  com 

Internet  Knowledge  Kiosk  is  for 
help  desks  and  call  centers. 

Psytep  Corp. 

(512)  887-0079 

EKASYS  provides  value-priced 
knowledge  management  and  com¬ 
petitive  intelligence  solutions. 

Verity,  Inc. 

www.  verity,  com 

Data  in  documents  can  be  searched, 
extracted,  indexed  and  rendered  in 
HTML  for  viewing  via  Web  browsers. 
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PROJECT:  PEOPLESOFT-  IWH. 


Knowledge  Bases  Raise  End-User  IQ 


By  Steve  Alexander 

To  accommodate  rapid 
growth,  PeopleSoft, 
Inc.  developed  an 
intranet  for  company¬ 
wide  technical  support. 
As  the  firm  grew  from 
about  1,500  employees 
in  November  1995  to 
4,200  at  the  end  of 
1997,  it  began  using  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  software  to  allow  employ¬ 
ees  to  diagnose  their  own  problems 
and  help  train  new  help  desk  employ¬ 
ees  more  quickly,  says  Tracy  Leighton, 
manager  of  PeopleSoft’s  knowledge 
development  team  in  Pleasanton, 
Calif.  The  application,  called  Eureka, 
christened  the  company’s  intranet. 

WHAT  THEY'RE  DOING 

The  intranet-based  system  comprises 
software  that  asks  users  questions  until 
they  arrive  at  an  answer  to  their  prob¬ 
lem.  It’s  built  on  case  bases,  about  1,700 
of  which  are  prepackaged  cases  con¬ 
cerning  Windows  95  and  NT.  Peo¬ 
pleSoft  built  about  2,500  more  cases 
from  interviews  with  technical  staffers 
and  from  unresolved  cases. 

Besides  technical  help,  the  system  also 
provides  telecom  data,  sales  force  enter¬ 
prise  application  data  and  a  guide  that 
explains  the  network  to  employees. 

WHY  CALL  IT  KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT? 

Information  management  puts  bits  of 
information  in  order  so  they  can  be 
searched.  Knowledge  management 
identifies  key  pieces  of  information  and 
lets  people  find  that  information 
through  a  question  and  answer  sequence 
called  a  problem  solution  set. 


USAGE 

The  first  month,  there  were  fewer  than 
600  user  sessions.  Promotion  efforts, 
which  included  putting  a  Eureka  icon 
on  all  desktop  PCs  and  offering  ori¬ 
entation  programs,  increased  user  ses¬ 
sions  to  3,500  a  month  by  November 
1 997.  However,  employees  still  can  — 
and  do  —  call  the  help  desk,  which 
in  fact  has  experienced  an  increase  in 
calls.  Leighton  attributes  that  to  the 
company’s  transition  to  Windows  NT 
4.0  and  Windows  95  and  notes  that 
users’  problems  are  more  sophisticat¬ 
ed,  such  as  “I  can’t  get  my  IP  address.” 

STAFFING 

When  we  started  working  with  our  help 
desk  in  November  1995,  it  had  less  than 
six  people,  and  we  had  1 ,500  to  1 ,700 
employees.  We  now  have 
4,200  employees  and 
about  two  dozen  help 
desk  people,  including 
the  first-level  call 


r 


center  and 
the  second- 
level  LAN 
support  that 
calls  escalate  to. 

PRODUCTS 

Inference  Corp. 

PeopleSoft's  Tracy  Leighton: 

111  don't  have  to  know 
what  I'm  looking  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  that's 
knowledge  management.' 


provided  the  structure  for  authoring 
the  knowledge  bases.  PeopleSoft  used 
Inference’s  case-based  reasoning  tech¬ 
nology,  CasePoint  Webserver  and 
prepackaged  knowledge  bases  for 
Windows  NT  4.0  and  Windows  95. 
PeopleSoft  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Web  serv¬ 
er  included  the  Eureka 
front  end  and  a  call¬ 
tracking  application  for 
the  help  desk. 


WHAT'S  ONLINE 


For  the  full  interview 
with  Tracy  Leighton  and 
RealAudio  clips,  visit 

www.computeiworld.com/intranets 


COST  SAVINGS 

PeopleSoft  hasn’t  calculated  total  cost 
savings  but  estimates  that  the  help  desk 
gets  50%  to  60%  fewer  calls  than  it 
would  otherwise. 

GREATEST  DIFFICULTY 

First  getting  higher  management  buy- 
in,  then  getting  people  to  share  knowl¬ 
edge  and  finally  letting  people  know 
the  system  was 
there. 

pr" 

I  ADVICE 

Develop  a  business  plan 
Up  to  make  j ustification  eas¬ 
ier  as  the  proj  ect  advances . 
Have  a  vision  to  avoid  a  dis¬ 
appointing  user  response. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

In  1998,  PeopleSoft  will  con¬ 
sider  adding  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  “case  bases”  for  human 
resources  or  for  a  combination 
of  the  help  desk,  network  sup¬ 
port  staff,  server  support  staff 
and  database  administrators. 


Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Edina,  Minn. 
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OPEN 


systems.  Open  standards.  Open  doors  of  interchange  anywhere  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  promise  of  networking. 

And  that  is  the  promise  Novell®  is  delivering. 

Novell's  innovative  enabling  technologies  helped  create  the  networking  revolution  of  yesterday 

and  are  now  helping  catalyze  the  business  revolution  of  tomorrow. 

With  millions  of  users  around  the  world,  Novell  server  operating  systems  truly  power  the  network. 

The  latest  version  of  IntranetWare™  software,  for  example,  offers  superior  management  and  control  of  increasingly  complex  networks, 
including  the  Internet  and  corporate  intranets,  delivering  exceptional  value  at  a  low  cost  of  ownership. 

IntranetWare  is  supported  by  Novell  Directory  Services'” 

the  industry's  leading  cross-platform  directory  service, 
providing  single-source  administration  of  all  parts  of  the  computing  environment, 

including  UNIX*  and  NT  servers,  minis  and  mainframes. 

NDS™  also  closely  integrates  with  Novell  BorderManager™  technology,  Novell's  newest  Internet  product. 


BorderManager  is  the  industry's  first  integrated  family  of  directory-based  network  services 

that  manages,  secures  and  accelerates  user  access  to  information  at  every  network  border — 

the  point  where  any  two  networks  meet. 

NDS  and  BorderManager  are  object-oriented  network  services  that  can  be  integrated  under  Novell's  Network  Object  Services  for  Java? 
This  unique  set  of  Java  initiatives  allows  developers  to  fully  build  robust  and 

scalable  server-based  solutions  for  the  Internet 
using  open  public  API  specifications  for  Java  applications  for  global  computing. 

And  GroupWise®  5.2  leverages  the  ubiquity  of  the  Internet  to  deliver  expanded  e-mail  capabilities 
such  as  calendaring  and  scheduling,  document  management,  workflow,  imaging,  threaded  discussions  and  status  tracking — 

for  any  user  with  any  browser  on  any  server. 

Networks  will  continue  to  get  bigger,  faster  and  more  complex.  But  they're  still  just  networks. 

And  no  one  knows  networks  like  Novell. 

We  have  the  tools,  the  technology  and  the  talent  to  make  the  networking  future  a  practical  reality  today. 

Internet,  intranet,  extranet — anynet — the  name  of  the  network  is  Novell 

www.novell.com 
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The  Enterprise  Network 


LANs  *  WANs  ♦  Network  Management 


How  many  times  was  your 
network  successfully  hacked 


in  the  past  year? 


V  1  to  10 

1 

1  times: 

11  to  50  1 

1  42% 

times: 

L 

Note:  73%  of  responding  businesses 
said  they  had  the  necessary  security 
equipment  to  detect  internal  and 
external  network  hacking  attempts 

Base:  205  Fortune  1,000  businesses 

Source:  WarRoom  Research  LLC,  McLean,  Va. 

Fast  LAN  switch _ 

At  ComNet  ’98  this  week  in 
Washington,  ODS  Networks, 
in  Richardson,  Texas,  will  an¬ 
nounce  the  LANBlazer  7000, 
a  seven-slot  LAN  switch  that 
can  support  24  Cigabit  Ether¬ 
net  ports  or  120  Fast  Ethernet 
ports.  The  LANBlazer  7000 
delivers  more  than  45C 
bit/sec.  of  bandwidth.  It  can 
be  configured  to  support  two 
Cigabit  Ethernet  ports  for 
$19,370,  It  is  shipping  now. 


NT-hased  routing 

Berkeley  Networks,  Inc.,  in 
San  |ose,  Calif.,  recently  re¬ 
leased  internetwork  switches 
that  for  the  first  time  inte¬ 
grate  the  Windows  NT  oper¬ 
ating  system  with  a  high-per¬ 
formance  intelligent  switch. 

The  new  exponent-on- 
integrated-network  switches 
use  Windows  NT  —  includ¬ 
ing  Microsoft  Corp.’s  routing 
and  remote  access  services 
i  —  to  give  businesses  an  “ap¬ 
plication-aware”  switch  plat¬ 
form.  The  switches  can 
process  up  to  70  million 
packet/sec.  and  deliver  up  to 
48G  bit/sec.  of  full-duplex 
network  I/O  capacity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  company  officials. 

Berkeley  Networks’  first 
two  products  were  the  E8,  an 
enterprise  backbone  switch 
that  has  48  Cigabit  Ether¬ 
net  ports  or  384  Fast  Ether- 
1  net  ports,  and  the  E4  stack- 
able  switch,  which  can  be 
configured  with  24  Cigabit 
Ethernet  ports  or  192  Fast 
Ethernet  ports. 


1 


Telco  fees 
raising  a  buzz 

►  New  ATefT,  MCI  charges  to  meet  federal  rules 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


at&t  corp.  and  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  this  year  are 
adding  two  controversial  fees  to 
the  bills  of  some  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  customers  to  help  comply 
with  federal  mandates. 

Money  from  one  fee  will  go 
to  pay  off  AT&T’s  and  MCI’s 
portion  of  the 
$700  million  that 
all  long-distance 
carriers  must  pay  into  the  feder¬ 
al  Universal  Service  Fund 
(USF).  That  money  will  be  used 
to  give  schools  and  libraries  In¬ 
ternet  access.  The  fee  will  total 
between  4.4%  and  4.9%  of  a 
customer’s  bill. 

The  other  fee,  a  new  Presub¬ 
scribed  Interexchange  Carrier 
Charge  (PICC),  is  one  that  all 
long-distance  carriers  must  pay 


local  carriers.  The  fee  is  $2.75 
per  line  for  small  to  midsize 
customers  who  use  multiple 
copper  lines,  but  it  doesn’t  ap¬ 
ply  to  nodal  services  such  as  the 
T1  connection  used  in  larger 
businesses. 

“I  am  a  Democrat,  so  in  that 
sense  it’s  fair  to  collect  [the  USF 
fee].  But  if  I  put  on  my  corpo¬ 
rate  hat,  I’d  say 
it’s  not  fair,”  said 
Bach  Nguyen,  di¬ 
rector  of  global  network  systems 
at  Franklin  Resources,  Inc.,  in 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  “From  a  busi¬ 
ness  perspective,  do  we  as  a 
business  have  an  obligation  to 
make  sure  libraries  in  rural  ar¬ 
eas  are  taken  care  of?  I  don’t 
think  so.” 

Nguyen  recently  signed  a 
contract  with  AT&T  for  “mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars”  per  year  for 
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Lotusphere  priority:  Manage  Notes 


►  Tools  grapple  with  groupware,  virus  scanning 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


add-on  products  being  rolled 
out  at  Lotusphere  98  this  week 
focus  on  making  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.’s  Notes  easier  to 
use  for  big  companies. 

With  more  than  15  million 


users,  Notes  is  now  the  most 
popular  electronic-mail  plat¬ 
form,  according  to  “Electronic 
Mail  and  Messaging  Systems,”  a 
newsletter  in  Washington. 

And  the  size  of  the  average 
Notes  network  is  growing  be¬ 
cause  most  activity  is  taking 


place  in  enterprise  sales  to  large 
companies,  said  Tom  Austin,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc., 
in  Stamford,  Conn. 

At  Lotusphere,  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  this  week,  a  spate  of  com¬ 
panies  plans  to  announce  prod¬ 
ucts  that  shore  up  Notes  in  key 
areas,  including  systems  man¬ 
agement  and  virus  scanning.  In 
addition,  ready-made  applica¬ 
tions  —  which  let  companies 
more  quickly  use  the  groupware 
features  of  Notes  —  are  on  tap 
from  several  companies. 

GROWTH  SPURT 

As  in  many  companies,  the 
Notes  user  base  at  Rancho  In¬ 
dustries,  a  car  parts  manufac¬ 
turer  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  has 
quadrupled  in  the  past  year. 

According  to  Von  Arpiarian, 
MIS  coordinator  at  Rancho,  a 
larger  Notes  installation  could 
mean  a  greater  reliance  on 
third-party  products.  “Right 
now,  we’re  really  just  using 
Notes  for  E-mail,”  Arpiarian 
Lotusphere,  page  50 


TrendMicro's  ScanMail  1.5  has  a  Web-based  client  that  lets 
systems  administrators  remotely  manage  Domino  servers 
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said.  But  as  Notes  applications 
are  added,  performance  moni¬ 
toring  becomes  more  impor¬ 
tant,  he  said. 

Candle  Corp.,  in  Santa  Moni¬ 
ca,  Calif.,  will  announce  a  Notes 
diagnostic  tool  called  Intelli- 
watch  Tracer  and  a  performance 
monitoring  tool  called  Pinnacle. 
Systems  management  has  long 
been  a  stumbling  block  for 
large  Notes  sites  because  the 
messaging  system  has  limited 
built-in  management  capabili¬ 
ties.  Also  on  the  systems  man¬ 
agement  front,  Phoenix-based 


Infolmage,  Inc.,  will  announce 
Essential  Tools  4.3,  an  upgrade 
of  its  Domino  administration 
tool  that  now  lets  administrators 
easily  transfer  users’  mail  files 
across  domains. 

Another  growing  concern  for 
Notes  shops  is  detecting  viruses 
that  may  reside  on  Notes 
servers  before  they  are  spread  to 
other  workers  or  trading  part¬ 
ners  via  E-mail,  according  to 
Arpiarian.  Trend  Micro,  Inc.  in 
Cupertino,  Calif.,  plans  to  an¬ 
nounce  ScanMail  1.5  for  Lotus 
Notes,  a  virus  checker  that  now 


supports  Windows  NT,  Solaris, 
OS/2  and  AIX.  ScanMail  1.5 
also  has  a  new  World  Wide 
Web-based  client  that  lets  sys¬ 
tems  administrators  remotely 
manage  Domino  servers. 

FOCUS  ON  RENTABLES 

Rentable  Notes  applications  will 
also  be  in  the  spotlight  at  Lotu¬ 
sphere.  Houston-based  Interliant, 
Inc.  will  announce  Interliant  On- 
Sight,  an  interface  to  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Domino  hosting  services 
with  new  database  management 
capabilities,  detailed  usage  re¬ 
porting  and  customized 
trouble  alerts. 

Phil  Usher,  first  vice 
president  of  messaging 
at  Countrywide  Home 
Loans,  in  Calabasas, 
Calif.,  said  rentable 
Notes  applications  have 
appeal,  but  he  added 
that  he  is  concerned 
that  rentable  applica¬ 
tions  won’t  scale.  Pric¬ 
ing  is  also  an  issue  be¬ 
cause  most  rentable 
applications  carry  a  per- 
month/per-user  fee.  Usher  said. 
"The  price  model  may  work  for 
a  small  company,  but  not  when 
you  have  thousands  of  [employ¬ 
ees],”  he  said. 

For  those  looking  for  pre¬ 
built  software  for  Domino,  In- 
finium  Software,  Inc.,  in  Hyan- 
nis,  Mass.,  will  announce  a 
suite  of  applications  for  Domi¬ 
no  servers  that  run  on  IBM 
AS/40  os.  The  applications  in¬ 
clude  performance  review  man¬ 
agement,  invoice  resolution, 
purchasing  approval  processing 
and  order  processing.  □ 


"Right  now,  we're  really  just 
using  Notes  for  E-mail,"  but  per¬ 
formance  monitoring  will  become 
more  important  as  Notes  applica¬ 
tions  are  added. 

-  Von  Arpiarian, 

Rancho  Industries 


Automated  service 
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data  to  NetOps.  It  costs  $500, 
plus  $10  per  device,  to  examine 
a  week’s  worth  of  statistics.  A 
rules-based  analysis  server  de¬ 
tects  and  compares  minute 
changes  in  router  utilization 
and  memory  usage,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  then  pinpoints  the  root 
cause  and  recommends  steps  to 
prevent  service  loss. 

“Within  half  an  hour,  I  get  a 
canned  report  via  E-mail  reveal¬ 
ing  problems  ranging  from  ca¬ 
bling  through  router  perfor¬ 
mance,”  Surdam  said.  Other 
tools  and  services  can  interpret 
network  data  to  reveal  perfor¬ 
mance  trends,  but  NetOps  is 
unique  in  its  specialization  on 


failure  prediction,  said  Ellen 
Carney,  a  management  analyst 
at  Dataquest,  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

“This  service  supplements  ex¬ 
isting  tools  and  expertise  and  is 
cheap  enough  that  users  don’t 
have  to  go  far  up  the  food  chain 
to  get  approval,”  Carney  said. 

This  pay-as-you-go  option 
costs  half  what  NetOps  charges 
for  its  custom  analysis  service 
and  delivers  reports  immediate¬ 
ly  instead  of  weekly.  But  NetOps 
can’t  yet  offer  direct  interaction 
with  its  back-end  analysis  en¬ 
gine  from  a  browser  via  the 
World  Wide  Web.  Distributed 
monitor  software  is  available  at 
www.netops.com.  □ 


Telco  fees  ring  in 
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business  accounts,  an  AT&T 
spokesman  said. 

The  PICC  charge  also  doesn’t 
apply  to  Franklin  but  will  be 
paid  by  AT&T’s  business  cus¬ 
tomers  —  mainly  smaller  ones 
that  have  multiple  copper  lines 
but  not  T1  or  other  nodal  con¬ 
nections. 

AT&T  officials 
said  most  large 
customers  already 
have  written  contracts  that 
specifically  forbid  additions 
such  as  the  USF  charge,  but 
some  don’t.  Gartner  Group, 
Inc.,  a  consultancy  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  is  urging  its  clients  to 
negotiate  such  fees  out  of  new 
contracts  and  to  contact  their 
corporate  attorneys  to  see  if 
state  contract  laws  can  prevent 
the  fees  from  being  included  in 
bills  under  existing  contracts. 

“I  think  raising  the  money  is 
a  carrier's  problem,”  Nguyen 


said.  “We  don’t  have  to  subsi¬ 
dize  electricity,  so  why  should 
we  subsidize  telecom?  I  under¬ 
stand  the  spirit  of  it  but  don’t 
think  it’s  right.” 

In  fact,  the  carriers  aren’t  re¬ 
quired  by  federal  regulators  to 
pass  the  new  fees  on  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  although  the  Federal 
Communications 
Commission  has 
required  that  the 
PICC  payment  be  made  to  local 
carriers  and  that  long-distance 
carriers  pay  the  USF. 

TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING 

Another  AT&T  customer  said  it 
was  good  that  the  carrier  is  an¬ 
nouncing  the  fee  and  showing 
it  as  an  item  on  bills  rather  than 
hiding  it  in  higher  overall 
prices.  “Is  it  fair?  If  the  long¬ 
distance  carriers  are  required  to 
pay  into  this  fund,  then  it’s 
fair,”  said  David  Brown,  infor¬ 


mation  technology  director  at 
McLaren/Hart  Engineering 
Group  in  Rancho  Cordova, 
Calif.  “One  way  or  another,  it’s 
going  to  show  up  on  a  bill.  It’s 
more  fair  to  show  it  rather  than 
bury  it.  A  tax  is  a  tax,  so  call  it 
what  it  is.” 

Erik  Paulak,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner,  said  customers  should¬ 
n’t  be  paying  the  new  fees, 
especially  because  the  long¬ 
distance  carriers  have  won  sav¬ 
ings  for  access  charges  paid  to 
local  carriers  that  the  consultan¬ 
cy  estimates  at  $25  billion  over 
the  next  five  years.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  users  who  are 
charged  seek  a  new  carrier. 

Aside  from  AT&T  and  MCI, 
other  long-distance  carriers,  in¬ 
cluding  Sprint  Corp.,  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  haven’t  announced 
their  plans  for  how  they  will 
raise  funds  to  pay  the  new  fed¬ 
erally  mandated  fees.D 
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Intel  takes  aim  at  networking 
ease  of  use  for  small  companies 


By  Nancy  Weil 

Intel  corp.  is  shipping  nine 
new  networking  products, 
aimed  at  businesses  with  fewer 
than  50  employees. 

The  InBusiness  line,  which 
started  shipping  this  month, 
sprang  in  part  from  Intel’s  ac¬ 
quisition  four  months  ago  of 
Dayna  Communications,  Inc., 
which  built  network  products 
for  small  businesses,  according 
to  Intel  officials. 

Pricing  for  the  product  line 
ranges  from  $79  to  $909.  It 


was  designed  to  let  small  com¬ 
panies  connect  PCs  to  LANs  for 
less  than  $2,000.  Products  in¬ 
clude  three  10M  bit/sec.  Ether¬ 
net  hubs,  three  100M  bit/sec. 
Fast  Ethernet  hubs,  two  Ether¬ 
net  switches  and  an  Internet 
Station  —  a  software  package 
meant  to  let  multiple  users  ac¬ 
cess  the  Internet  using  one  In¬ 
ternet  service  provider  account. 

The  products  were  designed 
to  be  easy  for  users  to  install 
and  maintain  without  technical 
support,  which  is  scarce  or 
nonexistent  in  small  businesses. 


Intel  has  steadily  made  inroads 
into  the  networking  market, 
which  the  chip  giant  entered  in 
1990,  said  John  Armstrong, 
principal  networking  analyst  at 
Dataquest,  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Armstrong  said  half  of  the 
world’s  workforce  is  in  small 
businesses,  so  the  market  has 
growth  potential  for  Intel. 

“There  are  other  small  office 
solutions  available  from  people 
like  Bay  Networks,"  he  said.O 

Weil  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Boston. 


International  E-commerce  standards  urged 


By  Elinor  Mills 
San  Francisco 


international  law  may  im¬ 
pede  electronic  commerce  more 
than  technical  questions,  ex¬ 
perts  said  at  the  RSA  Data  Se¬ 
curity  Conference  here  last 
week.  The  conference  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  RSA  Data  Security,  Inc. 

“If  electronic  commerce  is  to 
fulfill  its  potential,  there  must 
be  greater  commitment  toward 
standards  [for  authentication],” 
said  Adrian  Lifely,  a  partner  in 
the  London-based  law  firm  of 


Osborne  Clarke. 

In  England,  for  example,  the 
legality  of  digital  signatures  is 
in  question,  according  to  Lifely. 
In  France,  digital  signatures  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  legitimate,  but  the 
government  insists  on  keeping 
encryption  keys  in  escrow  so  it 
can  open  documents  it  wishes 
to  read,  said  Alexander  Blum- 
rosen,  a  partner  at  the  Paris  law 
firm  of  Bemard-Hertz-Bejot. 

The  European  Commission 
wants  to  unify  the  landscape 
but  won’t  hold  hearings  on  the 
matter  until  later  this  year,  said 


Robert  Bond,  a  partner  at  the 
London  law  firm  of  Hobson, 
Audley,  Hopkins  &  Wood. 

U.S.  policymakers  are  debat¬ 
ing  the  issue,  but  the  export  or 
international  use  of  strong  en¬ 
cryption  is  currently  forbidden. 

In  Singapore,  meanwhile, 
anyone  can  use  encryption,  and 
there  are  no  key  recovery  re¬ 
quirements,  said  Wilson  Wong 
of  Singapore’s  Allen  &  Gledhill 
law  firm.  □ 


Mills  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  San  Francisco. 
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nounced  Prestige  128L,  a  bridge/router 
with  integrated  Simple  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Protocol  for  LAN-to-LAN 
connections  over  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  Digital  Subscriber  Line 
(IDSL). 

According  to  the  Anaheim,  Calif., 
company,  the  bridge/router  enables  data 
transmission  at  128K  bit/sec.  over  exist¬ 
ing  network  infrastructures. 

Prestige  128L  can  act  as  an  IDSL  serv¬ 


er  or  a  client,  and  a  pair  of  Prestige 
128LS  can  replace  a  terminal  server  used 
to  connect  remote  workstations  from  the 
host  side. 

IDSL  uses  a  single  pair  of  copper 
wire  such  as  a  local  loop  two-wire  tele¬ 
phone  line. 

Prestige  128L  costs  $999. 

ZyXEL  Communications 
(714)  693-0804 
www.zyxel.com 
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PACKETEER,  INC.  has  announced  Packet- 
Shaper  3.0,  software  for  bandwidth  man¬ 
agement. 

According  to  the  Campbell,  Calif., 
company,  the  software  now  comes  as  a 
standard  feature  on  all  three  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  PacketShaper  bandwidth  manage¬ 
ment  tools. 

It  identifies  all  inbound  and  outbound 
traffic  types  on  enterprise  wide-area  net¬ 
works  and  suggests  service-level  policies 
to  relieve  traffic  delays.  IP  class  of  service 
control  and  year  2000  compliance  also 
are  included. 

The  PacketShaper  2000  for  T1  speed 
connections  costs  $7,250.  PacketShaper 
4000  for  T3  links  costs  $14,500.  Packet¬ 
Shaper  1000,  which  handles  speeds  up 
to  384K  bit/sec.,  costs  $3,450. 

Packeteer 
(408)  364-0197 
www.packeteer.com 

MEMOTEC  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  four  I/O  hardware  cards  that  fit 
into  the  company’s  CX900/900E  re¬ 
mote  access  switches. 

According  to  the  Montreal  company, 
the  100BaseT  Fast  Ethernet  module 
provides  increased  speed  for  routing 
access.  The  Tl/El  channel  service 
unit/data  service  unit  module  supports 
56K  bit/sec.  and  1.55M  bit/sec.  speeds. 

The  Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  S/T  module  is  aimed  at  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market,  and  the  Multi-Port  I/O 
module  gives  the  six-slot  CX900E  up  to 
25  serial  ports. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $695  to  $1,595. 

Memotec  Communications 
(514)  738-4781 
www.memotec.com 

FUNK  SOFTWARE,  INC.  has  announced 
Steel-Belted  RADIUS  1.5,  a  remote 
authentication  dial-in  user  service 
(RADIUS)  server  with  tunneling  and  vir¬ 
tual  private  network  (VPN)  support. 

According  to  the  Cambridge,  Mass., 
company,  the  new  server  lets  network 
managers  centralize  the  setup  and 
maintenance  of  VPNs  or  tunnels,  which 
guarantee  bandwidth  and  security  to 
users. 

It  has  an  enhanced  proxy  RADIUS 
capability  that  lets  remote  users  dial 
in  to  networks  using  standard  log¬ 
in  names  and  passwords  without 
appending  suffixes  indicating  proxy 
RADIUS  targets. 
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will  be  featured  in 

COMPUTERWORLD 

April  20  in  print  and  on  the  web 
Deadline:  April  16  at  3pm  .— 


Support  for  token-based  authentica¬ 
tion  also  is  included. 

The  server  costs  $4,000  per  copy. 

Funk  Software 
(617)  497-6339 
www.funk.com 

ZYXEL  COMMUNICATIONS.  INC.  has  an- 
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SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


More  than  3.5  million  decision 
makers  around  the  world  trust 
SAS  software  to  deliver  reliable, 
timely,  and  consistent  information 
to  drive  their  businesses  forward. 

No  wonder  Software  Magazine 
chose  SAS  Institute  as  the  Best 
Decision  Support  Tools  Company. 

Your  Free  Guide  to 
Today’s  Hottest 
Business  Solutions 

Visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web, 
or  give  us  a  call,  for  an  overview 
of  SAS  Institutes  award-winning 
strategies  for  data  warehousing, 
data  mining,  multidimensional  data 
analysis  (OLAP),  Web  enablement, 
and  more.  Not  to  mention  our  new 
business  solutions  for  your  financial, 
human  resources,  and  IT  systems 
management  needs. 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com 


www.sas.com/solutions/ 


919.677.8200  In  Canadc  1.8  )0. 363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Briefs 

Data  warehousing 
predictions  for  1998: 

■  Web-based  reporting 

software  will  be  deployed 
in  droves _ 

■  Web-based  query  and 

analysis  tools  will  catch  on 
more  slowly _ 

■  Packaged  applications  will 

increasingly  be  tied  to  data 
warehouses _ 

■  Opportunities  for  off-line 
loading  of  warehouses  will 
shorten  or  disappear 

Source:  Patricia  Seybold  Group,  Boston 

Rogue  bays  Stingray 

Officials  at  C++  and  Java  tool- 
maker  Rogue  Wave  Software, 
Inc.,  in  Corvallis,  Ore.,  said 
the  company  will  buy  Mor- 
risviile,  N.C.-based  Stingray 
Software,  Inc.,  which  also 
develops  object-oriented  tools 
for  Windows  programmers. 
Terms  of  the  deal,  expected 
to  close  next  month,  weren’t 
disclosed. 

DSS  software  wizard 

Platinum  Technology,  Inc.  this 
week  plans  to  announce  a 
decision-support  offering  that 
combines  its  InfoBeacon 
analysis  server  with  new 
wizard-guided  end  user  soft¬ 
ware. 

Perspectives  for  Market 
Analysis  is  aimed  at  brand 
managers  and  other  users 
who  want  to  analyze  sales 
data  and  demand  trends,  said 
officials  at  Oakbrook  Terrace, 
lll.-based  Platinum.  Prices 
start  at  $100,000. 

Data  mining  for  retail 

NeoVista  Software,  Inc.,  in 
Cupertino,  Calif.,  last  week 
announced  retail-oriented 
data  mining  software  aimed 
at  analysis  of  product  assort¬ 
ments  at  individual  stores. 
The  RDS-Assort  package  can 
be  used  to  determine  which 
items  should  be  carried  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stores  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  quantities  to  stock, 
NeoVista  officials  said. 

Pricing  starts  at  $75,000 
for  an  annual  license.  Neo¬ 
Vista  also  announced  a  proto¬ 
typing  program  for  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  two  product  categories. 


OLAP  MARKET 


Bracing  for  Microsoft 


By  Craig  Stedman 


olap  server  vendors  are  getting 
ready  for  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
upcoming  arrival  in  their  mar¬ 
ket  —  and  so  are  some  of  their 
customers. 

Microsoft’s  plan  to  ship  an 
online  analytical  processing 
(OLAP)  engine  later  this  year  is 
pushing  rivals-to-be  to  figure 
out  ways  to  compete  and  coexist 
with  the  Redmond,  Wash.,  soft¬ 
ware  giant  and  its  expected  cut- 
rate  pricing. 

Oracle  Corp.  and  Arbor  Soft¬ 


ware  Corp.  hope  that  their 
enterprise  analysis  capabilities 
will  keep  them  comfortably 
above  the  fray.  But  other  high- 
end  OLAP  vendors,  such  as 
Micro  Strategy,  Inc.  and  Seagate 
Technology,  Inc.,  are  openly 
inviting  Microsoft’s  product  to 
be  a  lower-end  companion  to 
their  analysis  servers. 

That  kind  of  coexistence 
could  be  “the  best  of  all  worlds,” 
said  Bill  Manteiga,  data  ware¬ 
house  director  at  Commercial 
Union  Insurance  Co., 
Boston. 


in 


ERP  vendors  going  with 
the  (manufacturing)  flow 


New  Oracle  applications  that  support  flow  manufacturing: 

Product 

Use 

Line  design  balancing 

Models  business  processes 
and  assembly  line  flow 

Kanban  planning  and 

Supports  Kanban  just-in- 

execution 

time  inventory  replenish¬ 
ment  processes 

Production  execution 

Lets  users  manage  the 
production  process 

By  Randy  Weston 


enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  vendors  are  starting  to 
take  a  serious  look  at  the  hot 
trend  in  manufacturing  tech¬ 
niques  —  flow  manufacturing. 

Also  known  as  just-in-time, 
agile  or  demand-driven  manu¬ 
facturing,  the  technique  was 
designed  to  let  manufacturers 
build  products  to  order  rather 
than  stockpiling  parts  and  keep¬ 
ing  a  high  inventory  of  complet¬ 
ed  products.  Vendors  such  as 
Oracle  Corp.,  in  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.,  and  SAP  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Inc.,  in  Wayne,  Pa.,  plan  to 
release  products  in  the  spring 
with  the  next  major  release  of 
their  application  packages. 

“[Users]  are  re-engineering 
their  products  to  be  products 
that  can  be  configured  and 


manufactured  to  order,  and  they 
are  re-engineering  their  busi¬ 
ness  processes  to  support  that,” 
said  Jim  Shepherd,  an  analyst 
at  Advanced  Manufacturing 
Research,  Inc.,  in  Boston.  “It’s 
the  continuing  evolution  from 
the  fixed-factory,  mass-produc¬ 
tion,  make-to-stock  mentality 
that  has  dominated  manufac¬ 
turing  for  30  years.” 

SMOOTH  TRIP 

Flow  manufacturing  keeps  the 
assembly  line  on  one  track  so  a 
product  continuously  and  effi¬ 
ciently  moves  through  the  plant 
from  beginning  to  end. 

The  traditional  method  is  to 
divide  a  manufacturing  process 
into  sections  so  that  different 
parts  are  made  for  each  product 
on  a  set  schedule. 

ERP  vendors,  page  57 


Commercial  Union  uses 
MicroStrategy’s  DSS  Server 
relational  OLAP  software  to 
analyze  financial  data  stored  in 
a  Microsoft  SQL  Server  data¬ 
base.  That  lets  users  drill  deep 
into  the  insurer’s  detail-level 
data,  “but  we’re  finding  that  on 
some  applications  we  need 
more  speed,”  Manteiga  said. 

Microsoft’s  OLAP  server 
might  help  bridge  the  perfor¬ 
mance  gap  because  it  will  sup¬ 
port  both  relational  and  multi¬ 
dimensional  analysis,  Manteiga 
added.  If  Commercial  Union 
can  mix  the  two  engines  to  fit 
its  twin  needs  for  speed  and 
access  to  big  chunks  of  data, 
“then  we’ve  kind  of  hit  a  home 
run,”  he  said. 

MicroStrategy  officials  in 
Vienna,  Va.,  said  a  DSS  Server 
upgrade  due  in  the  second  half 
of  this  year  will  support  a 
Microsoft-designed  OLAP  inter¬ 
face,  setting  up  the  product 
as  a  gateway  to  big  data  ware¬ 
houses  that  could  overwhelm 
Microsoft’s  OLAP  engine. 


Mixing  Microsoft's  OLAP 
engine  with  MicroStrategy’s 
could  be  "the  best  of  all 
worlds,"  says  Commercial 
Union's  Bill  Manteiga 

Officials  at  Seagate,  in  Scotts 
Valley,  Calif.,  said  its  software 
unit  plans  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  a  version  of  its  Holos 
OLAP  server  that  is  also  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  this  year. 

Other  vendors  aren’t  so  eager 
to  embrace  Microsoft's  Plato 
OLAP  server,  which  begins 
beta-testing  this  month  [CW, 
Jan.  12]. 

Arbor,  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
plans  to  tie  a  sales  analysis 
application  it  bought  last  month 
to  Plato.  But  the  company  also 
OLAP,  page  56 


Sybase  tool  offers  control 

►  Modeling  help  for  data  warehouse  designers 


By  Gordon  Mah  Ung 


AFTER  DALE  RICHARDSON  finish¬ 
es  designing  a  database  for 
McCain  Foods  Ltd.,  the  arduous 
work  really  begins:  creating  row 
upon  row  of  bogus  test  data  to 
put  the  database  through  the 
wringer. 

“Depending  on  the  size  of 
the  product,  it  can  take  two 
days,”  said  Richardson,  a  senior 
database  architect.  “Now,  a  click 
of  the  button  is  all  it  [takes]”  to 


create  test  data. 

That  is  one  of  the  new  fea¬ 
tures  Sybase,  Inc.  built  in  to  the 
latest  version  of  its  Power- 
Designer  database  design  tool. 

The  update  also  adds  support 
for  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Active 
Server  Pages  —  to  create  server- 
based  applications  —  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  ability  to  graphically 
compare  two  database  models 
side  by  side  and  merge  the 
differences. 

Database  tool,  page  56 


PowerDesigner's 
database  build¬ 
ing  features 
help  users 
model  data 
warehouse 
applications 
and  browse 
sample 
information 
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Happy  New  Year  from  IBM. 


It’s  the  new  year.  Traditionally,  this  is  a  time  when  all  of  us  take  a 


moment  to  write  down  our  list  of  resolutions.  Resolutions  that  are,  typically, 


all  but  forgotten  by  the  end  of  January  (early  February  at  the  latest). 


IBM 

Personal 

Computing 

Solutions 


Well,  we’d  like  to  stand  up  and  say,  right  here,  right  now,  that  this 


will  not  be  the  case  with  IBM.  Because  our  list  of  resolutions  not  only  marks  a 


change  in  the  way  we  do  things  from  last  year  to  this  year,  but  establishes  an 


entirely  new  way  IBM  will  sell  personal  computing  solutions.  Forever. 


Resolution  N21:  Machines  when  you  want  them.  We  will  continue 


to  retool  the  way  we  manufacture  and  distribute  our  personal  computing  solutions. 


THINKPAD  770  THINKPAD  560  THINKPAD  380  NETFINITY  7000  SERVER  PC  SERVER  325 

Extreme  performance.  Ultraportability  without  compromise.  Powerful  performance  Industry  standard  server  lets  you  handle  Scalable  power  ideal  for  medium-sized 

PC  Magazine  named  it  Best  PC  Light  and  slim.  Powerful  with  and  incredible  the  most  demanding  applications,  up  to  businesses  or  corporate  departments, 

of  97  at  Fall  COMDEX.  Intel  Pentium*  processor  with  MMX™  value,  starting  at  4-way  200  MHz'  Pentium  Pro  processors  Up  to  two  266  MHz2  Pentium  II  or 

Optional  internal  DVD  or  CD-ROM  technology  up  to  233  MHz.2  under  $2,000  ERP'  with  1 MB/512KB  L2  cache.  200  MHz2  Pentium  Pro  processors. 


Estimated  reseller  price  (ERP)  tor  model  2AU  Actual  reseller  prices  may  vary.  Model  2AU  includes  150  MHz  Pentium  processor.  12  f  screen,  1.35GB  HDD  Otfiei  features  available  tor  an  additional  charge  Other  models  up  to  *3.699  ERP  BM  reserves  the  right  to  alter  product  information  without  prior  notice. 
ILS  and/or  other  countries  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corp.  Not  all  systems  feature  the  Pentium  II  processor  Microsoft.  Windows  and  Window^  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corp  PCs  referenced  in  this  ad  ship  wrth  an 


This  will  add  flexibility  and  get  orders  to  our  customers  faster. 


Resolution  Nfi2:  Machines  the  way  you  want  them.  Thanks 


to  Resolution  N°l,  customers  can  custom-configure  personal  computing 


systems  from  IBM  Business  Partners  to  meet  their  unique  needs. 


Resolution  Nfi3:  Competitive  prices.  Our  new  way  of  building 


and  distributing  systems  costs  us  less.  So  they’ll  cost  you  less.  Period. 


pentium®  [[ 


Resolution  Na4:  Higher  performance.  We  will  build  the  most 


powerful  IBM  PCs  ever,  with  technology  partners  like  Intel"  and  Microsoft! 


See  how  we’re  sticking  to  these  resolutions  by  contacting  IBM  at 


1 800  IBM-7255,  ext.  5053,  or  www.pc.ibm.com/us 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet" 


IBM  PC  300  PL 

IBM  PC  300  GL 

IBM  INTELLISTATION 

OPTIONS  BY  IBM 

Advanced  manageability  built  in  for  easy 

Competitively  priced.  Preloaded 

Highly  manageable  Windows  NT 

Enhanced  performance 

installation,  maintenance  and  control. 

with  Windows'  95  or  Windows  NT.' 

workstations  for  the  most  demanding 

available  with  a  wide  range  of 

Intel  Pentium  processor  with 

Incredible  IBM  manageability 

applications.  PC  Week  named  it 

Options  by  IBM.  They're  compatible, 

MMX  technology,  up  to  233  MHz.2 

comes  standard. 

Best  of  COMDEX  '97 

high  quality  and  affordable 

'MHz  denotes  internal  clock  speed  ol  the  microprocessor  only:  other  tactors  may  also  affect  application  performance  IBM,  ThinkPad,  Nettinity,  PC  300,  IntelliStation,  Options  by  IBM  and  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  ot  International  Business  Machines  Corooralion  in  the 

operating  system.  ©1998  IBM  Corp  All  rights  reserved. 
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is  rushing  to  move  its  OLAP  product 
line  higher  up  the  enterprise  food  chain. 
Its  latest  step  came  last  week,  with 
the  announcement  of  an  object-oriented 
development  tool  that  is  supposed  to  free 


users  of  its  Essbase  OLAP  server  from 
heavy-duty  manual  coding. 

Meanwhile,  Oracle,  in  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.,  is  spearheading  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  OLAP  interface  specification 
to  compete  with  the  one  being  put 
together  by  Microsoft.  The  new  spec  is 
being  released  this  week  by  the  13-mem- 
ber  OLAP  Council,  although  Arbor  and 
some  other  members  aren’t  taking  part 
in  the  announcement. 


Advertisement 


Plato’s  scalability  remains  to  be  seen, 
said  Don  MacTavish,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.,  in  Stamford,  Conn.  But 
Microsoft’s  commodity  pricing  should  be 
hard  to  match  for  general-purpose  or  de¬ 
partmental  OLAP  uses,  he  added. 

George  Davis,  chief  information  offi¬ 
cer  at  Rocco,  Inc.,  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
said  Microsoft’s  entry  won’t  entice  the 
poultry  company  to  switch  its  OLAP  al¬ 
legiance  from  Arbor.  “They’ve  been  in 


the  business  for  a  long  time,  and  we’re 
pretty  much  very  satisfied  with  them,” 
he  said. 

But  Kenny  Nalepa,  manager  of  deci¬ 
sion  support  services  at  Shell  Services 
Co.,  said  he  expects  to  add  Plato  to  the 
Arbor  and  Oracle  servers  already  in  his 
OLAP  arsenal.  Nalepa’s  staff  builds 
analysis  applications.  “We’re  market- 
driven,  and  I  expect  Microsoft  to  capture 
a  significant  share  of  the  market  just 
because  it’s  Microsoft,”  he  said.  □ 


Database  tool 


Managing  Re-Bystemizatidn 

How  U  S  WEST  Dex  moved  from  a  mainframe  to  a  distributed 
environment  with  PATROL 


US  WEST  Dex,  one  of  many 
U  S  WEST  companies, 
sells  Yellow  Pages  adver¬ 
tising,  related  mailing  lists 
and  other  products  that  are 
derived  from  telephone  directories. 
In  all,  they  publish  over  300  directo¬ 
ries  with  over  42  million  printed 
copies. 

Handling  all  of  this  publishing 
and  taking  care  of  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  USA  and  international  clients 
calls  for  complete  distribution  of 
data  24  hours  a  day.  All  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  critical  applications  must  be 
available  to  thousands  of  users. 

The  original  mainframe  needed 
upgrading  and  the  decision  was 
made  by  U  S  WEST  Dex  manage¬ 
ment  to  move  to  a  distributed  envi¬ 
ronment.  Over  a  period  of  many 
months,  operational  processes  were 
decreased  on  the  mainframe  and 
increased  on  the  distributed  systems. 

U  S  WEST  Dex  created  a  new 
group  called  the  “System 
Management  Center”  (SMC)  to  rec¬ 
ommend  products  to  help  them  ease 
and  manage  the  transition.  As  inter¬ 
action  with  the  SMC  progressed 
over  a  couple  of  months,  one  partner 
relationship  between  two  vendors 
stood  out,  that  of  Hewlett-Packard 
and  BMC  Software. 

“We  found  that  the  partner  rela¬ 
tionship  between  these  two  compa¬ 
nies  was  able  to  satisfy  a  broad 
range  of  our  needs.  The  joint  presen¬ 
tation  of  their  individual  products 
tended  to  complement  and  even 
strengthen  each  other.  We  saw  clear 
advantages  to  both  vendors  working 
with  us  as  a  single  team  rather  than 
separately.  We  awarded  them  our 
contract  jointly  and  plan  to  order 
more  later  this  year,”  explains 
Project  Manager  Henry  Vargas  of 
U  S  WEST  Dex. 

"Our  business-critical  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  re-architected  into 
the  client/server  model  to  help  give 
us  a  competitive  advantage.  We  use 
the  Hewlett-Packard  systems  due  to 


their  mission-critical  capabilities, 
high  performance  and  the  ability  of 
Hewlett-Packard  and  BMC 
Software  to  put  together  a  solution.” 

These  products  will  provide  U  S 
WEST  Dex  with  the  ability  to  col¬ 
lect  information  from  their  new  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  environment 
and  process  it  to  report  the  status  of 
individual  elements  within  their  IT 
environment.  They  will  be  able  to 
graphically  show  the  current  status 
of  all  elements  of  their  enterprise, 
including  networks,  systems,  applica¬ 
tions  and  databases,  and  manage 
them  through  one  console.  They 
should  realize  a  seamless,  easy  tran¬ 
sition  of  critical  systems  with 
reduced  user  downtime. 


“We  are  pleased  to  be  working 
with  BMC  Software  on  this  project,” 
said  Business  Development 
Manager  Travis  Muesing,  of 
Hewlett-Packard.  “We  have  worked 
with  them  before  and  have  always 
felt  that  our  products,  services,  sup¬ 
port  and  education  complement 
each  other.  Together,  we  can  always 
provide  our  customers  with  a  com¬ 
plete,  timely  and  cost-effective  solu¬ 
tion  to  their  integrated  network  and 
system  management  needs.” 

U  S  WEST  Dex  plans  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  more  of  the  Hewlett-Packard 
and  BMC  Software  products  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  support  for  IT  oper¬ 
ations,  performance  monitoring  and 
IT  administration. 
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HP 


is  reselling  PATROL®  technolo¬ 
gy  and  products  because  of  the 
tight  integration  BMC  Software 
is  delivering  through  the  HP 
OpenView  enterprise 
solutions.  Together,  HP 
OpenView  and  PATROL  pro¬ 
vide  the  highly  desired  comple¬ 
mentary  functionality  that  our 
customers  need  today  in  the  areas 
of  application  and  data  management. 

Johnnie-Mike  Irving,  General  Manager 
HP  Professional  Services  Organization 
for  the  Americas 


Top  industry  leaders  are  relying  on 
PATROL  for  a  reason. 

To  find  out  why  visit  us  on  the  Web 
at:  www.bmc.com/info 
Or  call  today:  800  811-6766 


SOFTWARE 

www.bmc.com/info 


BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos  and  an  other  product  or  service  names  are  regcstered  trademarks  or  trademarks  ot  BMC  Software.  Inc  m  the  USA  and  m  other  se 
countries  ®  and  T“  indicate  USA  registration  or  USA  trademark.  Other  logos  and  productftrade  names  mentioned  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  B 
respective  companies  ©1997  BMC  Software.  Inc  AM  rights  reserved 
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PowerDesigner  is  made  up  of  six  mod¬ 
ules:  Process  Analyst  is  used  for  identify¬ 
ing  and  capturing  data  flow  in  a  busi¬ 
ness,  DataArchitect  for  conceptualizing 
and  designing  the  database,  Warehouse- 
Architect  for  data  warehouse  design  and 
constructing,  AppModeler  for  physical 
data  modeling,  Meta  Works  for  manage¬ 
ment  of  models  and  team  design,  and 
Viewer  for  browsing  the  model  informa¬ 
tion. 

Merv  Adrian,  a  vice  president  and  se¬ 
nior  analyst  at  Giga  Information  Group, 
in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  said  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  component  of  the  upgrade  is  for 
data  warehousing.  Adrian  said  Sybase,  in 
Emeryville,  Calif.,  and  LogicWorks,  in 
Princeton,  N.J.,  are  the  market  leaders  in 
that  space  now. 

CONTROL  IS  CRITICAL 

“As  data  warehousing  and  data  marts 
start  maturing  in  more  and  more  orga¬ 
nizations  that  have  now  had  more  expe¬ 
rience,  the  ability  to  control  and  manage 
the  environment  has  become  a  critical 
success  factor  in  moving  their  data  ware¬ 
house  technology  forward,”  Adrian  said. 
“Sybase  will  now  have  much  of  that 
solution.” 

Richardson  said  McCain,  a  food  pro¬ 
cessing  company  with  15,000  employees 
that  is  based  in  Florenceville,  New 
Brunswick,  has  adopted  PowerDesigner 
as  a  standard  database  modeling  tool. 

The  ability  to  reverse-engineer  Mc¬ 
Cain’s  existing  legacy  on  an  IBM 
AS/400  machine  is  a  time-saver,  he  said. 
Still,  Richardson  said  the  product  could 
use  improved  functionality  with 
AS/400S,  and  he  would  like  to  see  better 
educational  materials  he  can  use  for 
training  others. 

Other  users  also  had  positive  reactions 
to  the  upgrade. 

“We  chose  PowerDesigner  because  it’s 
the  most  complete  design  and  modeling 
tool  available  on  the  market  today,”  said 
Frank  Musseman,  data  administrator  at 
Fleet  Financial  Group,  Inc.,  in  Boston. 
“We’re  using  the  tool  set  for  data  ware¬ 
house  development  and  feel  Power- 
Designer  provides  us  with  a  consistent, 
adaptable  structure  which  minimizes 
data  redundancy  and  improves  the  per¬ 
formance  of  our  applications  that  access 
data.” 

PowerDesigner  is  available  in  a  bun¬ 
dled  package  or  as  modules.  □ 


(www.computerworld.com)  January  26,  1998  Computerworld 
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The  flow  manufacturing  concept  has 
been  around  for  several  years,  but  many 
manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  im¬ 
plement  it  because  of  a  lack  of  systems 
to  support  the  idea,  Shepherd  said. 

For  example,  Plantronics,  Inc.,  in 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  has  been  waiting  for 
Oracle  to  come  out  with  such  a  product 


PRODUCTS 


LEGATO  SYSTEMS,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Networker  Business  Suite 
Module  for  Dynamic  Server. 

According  to  the  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  company,  the  backup  and 
recovery  software  supports  In¬ 
formix,  Inc.’s  Dynamic  Server  with 
Extended  Parallel  Option  on  Unix. 
It  was  designed  to  allow  online 
full  and  incremental  backups,  au¬ 
tomate  the  backup  process  and 
provide  disaster  recovery. 

The  product  costs  $5,000  per 
Informix  server. 

Legato  Systems 
(S30)  812-6000 
www.legato.com 

PC  DOCS,  INC.  has  announced 
CyberDocs  2.0,  World  Wide  Web- 
based  document  management 
software  for  use  with  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  BackOffice. 

According  to  the  Toronto  com¬ 
pany,  CyberDocs  is  an  intranet¬ 
enabling  client  that  gives  users 
document  management  control  on 
desktops  and  in  applications. 
DocsFusion  Server,  also  from  PC 
Docs,  is  the  back  end  that  enables 
access  to  document  repositories. 

Pricing  ranges  between  $50  and 
$300  per  seat  depending  on  the 
number  of  users. 

PC  Docs 
(617)  273-3800 
www.pcdocs.com 

SYMANTEC  CORP.  has  announced 
Norton  AntiVirus  for  NetWare  4.0, 
virus  scanning  software  for  Novell, 
Inc.  NetWare  servers. 

According  to  the  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  company,  the  software  uses 
proprietary  technology  to  analyze 
program  behavior  and  detect 
known  and  new  viruses. 

It  also  detects  and  repairs  macro 
viruses  and  encrypted  polymor¬ 
phic  viruses.  The  software  is  based 
on  an  extensible  engine  that  can 
be  reprogrammed  each  month 
with  downloaded  virus  definitions. 

The  price  for  one  server  and  10 
workstations  is  $499.95. 

Symantec 

(541)  334-6054 

www.symantec.com 


so  that  it  could  move  to  the  new  tech¬ 
nique,  according  to  Sadeep  Rikhy,  chief 
information  officer  at  the  maker  of  head¬ 
set  telephone  systems. 

As  a  fairly  small  information  technol¬ 
ogy  shop,  “we  have  a  tendency  to  buy 
rather  than  build,”  Rikhy  said.  “For  us  to 
do  flow  manufacturing,  we  need  an  ERP 
vendor  to  come  up  with  something  to 
support  it.” 

MagneTek,  Inc.,  in  Nashville,  decided 


not  to  wait.  The  $1  billion  maker  of  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  is  rolling  out  Oracle 
Applications  Version  10.7,  and  a  home¬ 
grown  flow  manufacturing  application 
will  be  bolted  on  to  the  Oracle  package. 

Tom  Pike,  director  of  corporate  man¬ 
agement  information  systems  at  Magne¬ 
Tek,  said  that  at  the  time  that  his  compa¬ 
ny  was  looking  for  an  ERP  system,  none 
supported  flow  manufacturing  at  the 
level  the  company  wanted. 


“We  do  not  like  to  install  products 
until  they  have  been  on  the  market  for 
six  months  to  a  year,”  Pike  said.  “[Flow 
manufacturing  support]  has  been  need¬ 
ed  for  awhile.” 

Oracle  should  be  first  to  market  with 
a  product.  The  company  announced  last 
week  it  will  have  available  in  the  spring  a 
suite  of  applications  to  support  both 
flow  manufacturing  and  traditional 
methods.  □ 


Are  you  still  in  love  with  your  RDBMS? 

If  your  relational  database  hasn't  lived  up  to  your  expectations,  maybe  it’s  time  for  a  change.  You  can  now  develop  transactional 
applications  without  the  limitations  of  relational  technology.  With  Cache,  the  post-relational  database,  from  InterSystems.  Cache 
provides  the  performance  and  scalability  needed  for  complex  transaction  processing.  Unlike  "object-relational"  products  that  layer 
objects  onto  a  relational  database  engine.  Cache  incorporates  a  lightning-fast  transactional  multidimensional  data  model  and 
advanced  object  technology.  In  addition,  even  in  backward  compatibility  mode  with  SQL  for  legacy  applications,  Cache  achieves  a 
several-fold  improvement  in  performance  and  scalability.  Now  is  the  time  for  Cache,  the  post-relational  database,  available  for  GUI 
and  Web-based  applications  on  Windows  95  and  NT,  OpenVMS,  and  major  UNIX  platforms.  Call  us  at  (617)621-0600,  or  visit  our 
website  at  www.intersys.com/info. 


£  CACHE 

InterSystems 


Post-Relational  Database. 

New  Dimensions  of  Transactional  Performance. 
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The  key  to  managing  a  global  organization  is  to  make  it  seem  less 


well,  global.  Our  enterprise  software— from  HR  and  Financials  to 


Supply  Chain  Management  and  Manufacturing-is  flexible,  compre 


hensive,  and  designed  around  your  world.  Not  ours.  To  find  out  what 


we  can  do  for  you,  call  888-773-8277  or  visit  www.peoplesoft.com.. M 
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We  Work  In  Your  World 


Creating  the  21s'  Century  Corp  ration  cic  isn't  just  happen. 

It  takes  understanding,  vision,  engineering  disc  )linc 

and  action 

Get  started  today.  Profit  from  the  unique  Insight  and  experience  of  James  Martin. 


Coming  this  spring:  A  new  series  of  programs  for  IT  Executives  and  Business  Leaders. 
Available  on  VHS  and  CD-ROM.  To  order  today,  or  to  request  additional  information... 


Turning  Information  into  Knowledge 
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Not  ready  for  prime  time 


Briefs 

Study:  Thin  is  in 

Thin  clients  are  the  most 
cost-effective  way  to  gain 
high-speed  access  on  corpo¬ 
rate  intranets  and  the  Inter¬ 
net,  according  to  a  study  re¬ 
leased  last  week  by  Meta 
Croup,  Inc.,  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  Network  computers 
are  easier  and  cheaper  to 
support  than  stand-alone 
PCs.  The  study  was  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  thin-client  and 
PC  manufacturers. 

Hitachi  laptop  drives 

Hitachi  America  Ltd.,  in 
Brisbane,  Calif.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  family  of  2.5-in. 
disk  drives  to  try  to 
strengthen  its  position  as  a 
leading  disk  supplier  to 
notebook  PC  vendors.  Hi¬ 
tachi’s  5G-  and  4.iC-byte 
Slimline  disk  drives  are  ship¬ 
ping  now,  and  its  3.2C-byte 
Super  Slimline  disk  drive  is 
slated  to  ship  in  April. 

Alpha  price  cuts 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  is  re¬ 
ducing  the  price  differential 
between  its  Alpha  and  Intel 
Corp.-based  Windows  NT 
server  systems  with  a  new 
line  of  aggressively  priced 
NT-only  Alpha  servers.  The 
Maynard,  Mass.,  vendor  also 
is  merging  its  Alpha  NT  prod¬ 
uct  line  with  its  Intel-based 
NT  servers.  For  the  future, 
Digital  will  position  its  Alpha 
servers  as  high-end  exten¬ 
sions  of  its  Intel  lineup,  tar¬ 
geted  at  specific  application 
segments. 


STORAGE  FORECAST 


Worldwide  forecast  for  network 
operating  system  storage 
management  software 


1996  1997  1998*  1999*  2000*  2001* 

•Projected 

Source:  International  Data  Corp.  Framingham,  Mass. 


►  Bare-bones  PCs  aren't 
for  most  corporate  users 

By  April  Jacobs 

users  say  sub-$i,ooo  PCs  may 
be  a  good  choice  for  low-end 
users,  but  with  slower  proces¬ 
sors  and  bare-bones  memory, 
they  aren’t  ready  for  corporate 
number-crunchers  or  graphics 
gurus. 

However,  despite  a  iess- 
than-stellar  initial  lineup  for 
corporate  user  types,  observers 
said  the  inexpensive  entry-level 
PC  has  caught  the  eye  of 
buyers  who  are  willing  to  forgo 


DISK  ARRAYS 

Companies 
look  to  open 
up  storage 

By  Nancy  Dillon 


matt  jacoby  has  a  plan  to  help 
make  storage  at  his  company’s 
national  data  center  more  effi¬ 
cient.  He  is  going  to  consolidate 
the  dedicated  storage  systems  of 
multiple  servers  into  one  “open” 
system  that  can  attach  to  multi¬ 
ple  server  platforms. 

His  company,  Eden  Prairie, 
Minn.-based  transportation  con¬ 
tractor  Robinson  Worldwide, 
Inc.,  has  Windows  NT  as  its  pri¬ 
mary  platform,  but  some  Net¬ 
Ware  and  Unix  servers  also  are 
mixed  in. 

“It’s  nice  to  know  that  I  can 
connect  multiple  systems  to  an 
array  now.  But  even  more  im¬ 
portant  is  knowing  that  I  won’t 
have  to  reinvest  in  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  if  there  are  changes  in  the 
dominant  industry  vendors 
down  the  line,”  said  Jacoby,  net¬ 
work  manager  at  Robinson 
Worldwide. 

ARRAY  ARRIVAL 

Jacoby  is  evaluating  a  new  disk 
array  that  was  released  this 
week  by  Xiotech  Corp.,  also  in 
Eden  Prairie.  The  array,  called 
Magnitude,  is  scalable  from 
45G  bytes  to  IT  byte  of  capacity 
Open  storage,  page  64 


bells  and  whistles  for  simple 
functionality.  And  some  users 
also  see  the  first  round  of 
sub-$i,ooo  PC  offerings  as  a 
sign  that  prices  will  keep 
falling. 

The  trend  toward  lower  prices 


By  Kim  Girard 

to  some  users,  the  PalmPilot  is 
becoming  as  versatile  as  the 
Swiss  Army  Knife. 

Want  to  tie 
PalmPilot  users  to 
corporate  electron¬ 
ic  mail?  You  can 
do  it.  Need  a  re¬ 
minder  to  pick  up 
milk  on  the  way 
home?  Set  the 
PalmPilot’s  alarm. 

Need  to  track 
clients  and  hours 
spent  in  a  court¬ 
room?  Go  right 
ahead  and  install 
the  software. 

According  to  PalmPilot  mak¬ 
er  3Com  Corp.,  about  3,500 
people  are  now  programming 
for  the  pocket-size  device,  some 


will  continue  to  spread,  accord¬ 
ing  to  analysts. 

“I  think  the  pressure  is  going 
to  continue  to  lower  prices 
overall.  But  for  corporate  users, 
I  don’t  think  the  system  levels 
are  quite  good  enough  yet,” 


for  large  corporations’  sales 
forces,  hospitals,  law  firms  and 
the  government.  Noblestar  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.,  in  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  for  one,  customizes  applica¬ 
tions  for  companies  that  include 


Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc.,  Levi 
Strauss  &  Co.  and  Federal  Ex¬ 
press  Corp.  Some  applications 
will  enable  hundreds  of  employ- 


said  Matthew  Merrick,  vice 
president  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  at  Merrick  Printing  Co.,  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Merrick  said  he  purchases 
systems  with  200-MHz  Pen- 

Sub-Si, 000  PCs,  page  64 


ees  to  use  the  PalmPilot  to  dial 
in  to  a  server  and  access  sales 
information  over  Internet  con¬ 
nections. 

Despite  its  small  screen  and 
limited  memory  —  1 M  byte  for 
the  PalmPilot  Professional  — 
analysts  said  the  PalmPilot  is  a 
perfect  alternative  to  a  laptop 
for  lower-end  sales  applications 
that  don’t  require  complicated 
software.  Users  can  manage 
contacts,  fill  out  spreadsheets, 
scribble  orders  using  Graffiti 
and  access  a  weekly  schedule. 

“If  you  need  sophisticated 
programs  done  on  the  PC,  obvi¬ 
ously  it’s  not  going  to  work,” 
said  Mike  Clark,  a  PalmPilot 
user  and  senior  product  manag¬ 
er  for  wireless  data  at  Vanguard 
Cellular  Systems,  Inc.,  which 
operates  as  Cellular  One,  in 
PalmPilot,  page  64 


Product 


Vendor 


Web  site 


Internet  browser  $69.95 


HandWeb 

Smartcode 

Software 

Pilot  Financial 

Consultant 

QuickPac 

LandWare 

Time  Expense 

Davis 

Auto  Keeper 

Programming 

TimeReporter 

lambic 

for  Pilot 

Software 

OuickSheet 

Cutting  Edge 
Software 

www.smartcodes.com 

www.landware.com 

www.davisprogramming.com 

www.iambic.com 

www.cesinc.com 


Financial  calculator 

$49.95 

Time,  money  and 

$44.95 

mileage  tracker 

Time  and  expense 

$99.95 

tracker 

Spreadsheet 

$49.95 

Some  sub-$1,000  PCs  and  configurations: 


Maker 

Price/Model 

Processor 

Memory 

Hard  drive 

Compaq  $799/Presario  200-MHz  AMD-K6  32M  bytes  2.1G-byte 

Packard-Bell  $999/D141  133-MHz  Pentium  16M  bytes  1.7G-byte 

Hewlett-Packard  $984/Vectra  166-MHz  Pentium  16M  bytes  1.6G-byte 


Apps  show  PalmPilot's  versatility 


hundred 


"The  main  advantage  to  using 
the  [PalmPilot]  is  going  to  be 
capital  cost,  [small]  size  and  its 
ease  of  handling  and  use." 

-  Mike  Clark,  Vanguard  Cellular 


SIEMENS 

PYRAMID 


The  World's  Most 
Powerful  Unix  Server 


itSS 


Siemens  Pyramid®  RM600  E 
servers  have  set  numerous  world 
records  in  performance.  We're 
talking  the  best  price  performance 
of  any  server  in  the  world  market. 

With  1,400  projects  worldwide,  Siemens  Pyramid  is  the 
winner  in  the  SAP  R/3®  benchmark  race.  The  RM600  E60 
UNIX®  enterprise  server  is  now  the 
world  champion  in  terms  of  cost-effec¬ 
tiveness  for  R/3. 

Siemens  Pyramid,  the  North  America 
client/server  subsidiary  of  Siemens 
Nixdorf  Information  Systems,  delivers 
the  industry's  most  complete  range 
of  solutions  from  the  desktop  to  the 
data  center. 


For  further  information  call  1-888-333-8081  or  visit  us  at 


www.siemens-pyramid.com. 


Pyramid  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Siemens  Pyramid  Information  Systems,  Inc. 
All  other  trademarks  used  herein  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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PalmPilot  hosts  versatile  apps 
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Greensboro,  N.C.  “The  main 
advantage  to  using  the  Pilot  is 
going  to  be  capital  cost,  [small] 
size  and  its  ease  of  handling 
and  use,”  Clark  said. 

LESS  TO  LUG 

For  others,  using  the  PalmPilot 
means  carrying  fewer  devices. 

Rob  Beck,  an  associate  in  real 
estate  at  GE  Capital  Corp.,  in 
San  Francisco,  uses  The  Finan¬ 
cial  Consultant,  software  from 
Oradell,  N.J.-based  LandWare, 
Inc.,  on  his  PalmPilot  that  re¬ 
places  his  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
12C  scientific  calculator,  which 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Palm¬ 
Pilot. 

“It  allows  you  to  not  have  to 
lug  [the  calculator]  around,” 
Beck  said.  “The  Pilot  application 
is  not  quite  as  comprehensive  as 
the  HP  12C,  but  it’s  good 
enough." 

The  application  enables  users 
to  determine  present  and  future 
value  of  real  estate,  calculate  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  amortization, 
and  do  basic  scientific  tasks. 
LandWare  also  offers  the  Pilot- 
Key,  an  adapter  and  software 
that  enables  users  to  attach  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.’s  low-power 
Newton  keyboard  to  the  Pilot. 


Lawyers  also  have  found  val¬ 
ue  in  the  PalmPilot. 

David  G.  Weil,  a  bankruptcy 
attorney  in  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
uses  an  application  called  Time 
Expense  Automobile  Keeper 
(TEAK)  on  his  PalmPilot  Pro¬ 
fessional  to  bill  clients  more  ac¬ 
curately.  TEAK  was  developed 
by  Syracuse,  N.Y. -based  Davis 
Programming. 

Weil  typically  enters  a  client’s 


"For  anyone  that  does  time  track¬ 
ing  and  billing,  [the  PalmPilot] 
is  fantastic." 

-  David  G.  Weil,  attorney 


name  into  the  PalmPilot  before 
leaving  for  court  and  starts  a 
timer  to  track  how  long  he 
spends  on  each  client.  He  syn¬ 
chronizes  that  information  with 
his  PC  when  he  returns  to  the 
office  to  avoid  recording  billing 
information  twice. 

“For  anyone  who  does  time 
tracking  and  billing,  it’s  fan¬ 
tastic,”  Weil  said.  “It  helps  me 
to  catch  all  the  money  I  can, 
money  that  used  to  go  out  the 
window.” 


At  the  Unencumbered  Enter¬ 
tainment  Group,  in  Bethel, 
Conn.,  eight  employees  use  a 
PalmPilot  to  track  client 
budgets,  send  and  receive 
E-mail  and  write  memos  and 
outlines,  according  to  CEO  Rick 
Levin.  The  company  uses 
Quicksheet,  a  spreadsheet  appli¬ 
cation  made  by  Plano,  Texas- 
based  Cutting  Edge  Software, 
Inc.  that  automatically  synchro¬ 
nizes  with  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Excel  on  a  PC 
after  changes  are  made 
on  a  PalmPilot. 

“We  needed  to  not 
have  to  open  a  laptop  on 
the  road,”  Levin  said. 
“We  certainly  didn’t  need 
the  power  of  a  laptop.” 

Levin  uses  TealMagnify,  from 
TealPoint  Software,  which  en¬ 
larges  letters  and  telephone 
numbers  on  the  PalmPilot 
screen.  He  also  uses  Memmak- 
er,  a  utility  that  enables  users  of 
the  handheld  to  compress  doc¬ 
uments,  which  is  particularly 
handy  for  long  legal  contracts, 
Levin  said.  □ 


PalmPilot  compared  with 
Windows  CE  handhelds. 
Page  69 


Companies  look  to  open  up  storage 
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and  can  attach  to  as  many  as 
eight  servers  simultaneously.  It 
supports  Windows  NT  and  Net¬ 
Ware.  Interface  software  for  oth¬ 
er  platforms,  including  Unix 
variants  from  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.,  are  due  later  this  year. 

Although  Xiotech  is  much 
smaller  than  storage  market 
leaders  such  as  EMC  Corp., 
in  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  and  IBM, 
it  offers  competitive  prices  and 
some  performance  gains,  users 
and  analysts  said.  EMC  offers 
the  Symmetrix  line  of  disk 
arrays,  and  IBM  offers  7133 
arrays. 

Magnitude  has  software  that 
shares  total  available  disk  drive 
horsepower  and  RAID  protec¬ 
tion  with  every  attached  server. 
Pricing  starts  at  $87,500. 

GETTING  IT  TOGETHER 

Storage  consolidation  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  trend  in  information  sys¬ 
tems,  users  and  analysts  said. 
According  to  Mike  Peterson, 
president  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.-based  Strategic  Research 
Corp.,  shared  storage  systems 


that  serve  multiple  servers  will 
be  the  norm  in  “a  few  short 
years.” 

Peterson  said  users  who 
manage  servers  dedicated  to  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  data  ware¬ 
houses  or  Microsoft  Exchange 
probably  will  choose  systems 
that  directly  connect  with 
servers  via  SCSI,  Fibre  Channel 
or  Escon.  Meanwhile,  users 
with  less  mission-critical  servers 
may  turn  to  network-attached 
systems  for  open  storage.  Those 
arrays  can  attach  directly  to  net¬ 
works  the  way  print  servers  do. 

Two  new  disk  arrays  in  the 
network-attached  storage  space 
are  the  PrimeStor  NAS2000 
from  Blue  Bell,  Pa. -based 
Unisys  Corp.  and  the  UDSS 
Disk  Array  from  Markham, 
Ontario-based  Legacy  Storage 
Systems  Corp.  The  NAS2000 
can  house  between  54G  and 
500G  bytes  of  data  and  in¬ 
cludes  Windows  NT  software, 
mirrored  cache  and  RAID.  It 
works  with  Windows  NT  and 
Unix  protocols.  Support  for 
NetWare,  Hypertext  Transfer 
Protocol  and  file  transfer  pro¬ 


tocol  is  due  in  the  second 
quarter.  Pricing  starts  at 
$39,500. 

The  Essex  County  Registry  of 
Deeds,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  uses 
the  NAS2000  to  house  a  400G- 
byte  database  of  scanned-in 
property  deed  images.  The  pub¬ 
lic  can  access  the  database  over 
the  Internet  via  a  Web  server 
that  resides  on  the  NASzooo’s 
network.  Internally,  Windows 
PCs  access  the  storage  server 
directly. 

The  images  that  reside  on  the 
networked  storage  server  are  ac¬ 
cessed  internally  by  network- 
attached  Windows  PCs  and  over 
the  World  Wide  Web  through 
the  registry’s  network-attached 
Web  server. 

“We  went  with  the  Unisys 
system  because  platform  inde¬ 
pendence  is  very  important  to 
us.  We  do  not  have  the  funding 
to  maintain  a  data  center  or 
highly  technical  staff,”  said 
Michael  Miles,  assistant  regis¬ 
trar  of  deeds  and  operations  co¬ 
ordinator  at  the  registry  office. 
“Open  storage  will  help  us  to 
stay  up  with  the  marketplace.  ”□ 


Sub-$1,000  PCs  not 
ready  for  prime  time 
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tium  processors  and  at  least 
32M  bytes  of  RAM  and  a  4G- 
byte  hard  drive  for  about  $1,800 
each.  That  configuration  is  well 
above  what  most  sub-$i,ooo 
PCs  feature. 

For  example,  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  Vectra  VL 
PC,  priced  at  $984,  features 
a  166-MHz  Pentium  processor, 
adequate  for  average  word 
processing  and  light  spread¬ 
sheet  use. 

NOT  ENOUGH  MEMORY 

But  with  only  16M  bytes  of 
RAM,  the  machine  doesn’t 
meet  PC  98  specifications  that 
call  for  at  least  32M  bytes  of 
RAM  —  about  what  it  takes  to 
run  Windows  95  with  several 
applications  loaded  and  with 
good  performance. 

Dell  Computer  Corp.,  in 
Round  Rock,  Texas,  has  lowered 
prices  on  higher-end  machines 
aimed  specifically  at  corporate 
users. 

Officials  said  the  company 
will  go  after  users  who  want 
lower  prices  but  optimal  per¬ 
formance.  The  company  is  of¬ 
fering  Pentium  II-based  sys¬ 
tems  for  about  $2,200  —  well 
below  last  fall’s  $3,000  price 
tag. 

The  cheap  PC  may  also  allow 
companies  to  put  desktops  in 
places  they  haven’t  been  before. 

For  example,  a  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  study  found 
that  nearly  half  of  the  PCs  pur¬ 


chased  over  the  next  year  will  be 
in  the  sub-$i,ooo  category  — 
and  will  spur  a  rise  in  PC  pur¬ 
chases  this  year. 

But  that  is  likely  to  occur 
more  in  smaller  and  midsize 
businesses  than  in  large  corpo¬ 
rations,  where  support  costs  are 
monumental  and  on  every  man¬ 
ager’s  mind,  analysts  said. 

But  those  users  aren’t  the 
bulk  of  corporate  America,  they 
said. 

“You  might  find  this  new 
class  of  machines  is  appropriate 
for  a  former  terminal  user  or 
one  with  a  narrowly  defined  set 
of  applications  to  use,  but  for 
most  end  users  with  a  robust 
set  of  applications,  it’s  just  not 
what  they’re  looking  for,”  said 
Chris  Goodhue,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

“Every  PC  is  a  large  commit¬ 
ment,  the  smallest  of  which  is 
the  cost  of  the  hardware,”  said 
Paul  Masczak,  corporate  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  technology  at 
C.  R.  Bard,  Inc.,  in  Murray  Hill, 
N.J.  “Because  when  you’re  deal¬ 
ing  with  PCs,  the  biggest  issue 
businesses  have  to  deal  with  is 
support.” 

Added  Beverly  Russell,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  systems  at 
Smith  &  Sons  Ltd.,  in  Wynona, 
Ontario,  “The  price  of  the  PC 
isn’t  the  issue.  It’s  that  you  still 
have  all  of  the  other  issues,  like 
support  and  licensing,  to  deal 
with.”  □ 


SONY  ELECTRONICS,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  TriniCom  500  for 
Windows  NT,  a  desktop  video- 
conferencing  system  for  Win¬ 
dows  NT  Workstation  4.0. 

The  San  Jose,  Calif.,  compa¬ 
ny  said  the  system  offers 
videoconferencing,  PC  tele¬ 
phone  capability  and  H.323 
LAN  access.  It  includes  soft¬ 
ware  to  support  TI20  data 
collaboration  and  lets  users 
add  a  3XBRI  board  to  achieve 
improved  video  quality  at 
384K  bit/sec. 

It  comes  with  a  camera 
with  a  built-in  microphone. 

The  TrimCom  costs  $1,995. 

Sony  Electronics 
(408)  432-1600 
www.sony.com 


TANGENT  COMPUTER,  INC.  an¬ 
nounced  the  Enterprise  X-D,  a 
dual  Pentium  II  processor- 
based  server  with  an  optional 
module  for  embedded  RAID. 

According  to  the  Burlin¬ 
game,  Calif.,  firm,  the  server 
was  designed  to  act  as  a  Web, 
database,  electronic-mail  or  on¬ 
line  transaction  processor  serv¬ 
er.  It  includes  Intel  Corp.’s 
440LX  chip  set  to  maximize 
Pentium  II  performance.  It 
has  nine  expansion  slots,  can 
house  1G  byte  of  memory  and 
has  five  standard  hard-drive 
bays  that  are  hot-swappable. 

Pricing  starts  at  $6,995. 
Tangent  Computer 
(650)  342-9388 
www.tangent.com 


SIEMENS 


and  partnerships. 

For  further  information 
call  1-888-333-8081. 


PYRAMID 
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INFORMIX® 


Microsoft 
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Siemens  Pyramid"’  has 
formed  strategic  alliances 
with  key  IT  industry  players 
including  some  of  the 
largest  software  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  world  - 

•  • 

giving  you  world  class  £ 
system  performance 


Pyramid  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Siemeit*  Pyramid  Information  Systems,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  used  herein  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Windows  NT* is  indeed 

a  wave  sweeping  the 

'  .Tj  »  ,•  4g 

world.  And  no  one 


has  more  experience 
|  with  NT  than  Compaq. 
Today,  we  have  more 

than  twice  as  many  servers  running  NT  as  any  other  computer 
company.  And  in  less  than  twelve  months'  time,  we've  become  the 
largest  provider  of  NT  workstations.  From  desktops  to  workstations  ro 
servers  and  beyond,  Compaq  is  quickly  becoming  the  NT  choice  ■  c-" H 

corporations  and  individuals  alike.  Our  partnership  with  Microsoft  has 

1 


optimized  NT  performance  on  our  products,  allowing  c. 
to  reduce  cost  and  risk  simultaneously.  What  else  would  » 
from  the  world's  leading  provider  of  computers?  v.  •  .  o.aqjccm 
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On  Groundhog  Day 


All  But 


Wm  Beg 


UVJ 


WEB 
NGINE 
Obsolete 


Announcing  Rick  Bennett's  Groundhog  Day 


Mi 


Give  everyone  a 
simple,  fast, 
perfect  way  to 
access  every 
e-mail  they've  ever 
sent  or  received,  & 
they’ll  be  inclined 
to  exclusively  use 
any  Web  search 
engine  that 


duplicates  it. 


y  name  is  Rick  Bennett.  You  don’t  know  me, 
but  you’ve  seen  a  whole  lot  of  my  ads  over  l 
.last  14  years.  I’m  the  one-man  advertising  agency 
that  took  Oracle  from  $15  million  to  $1  billion  between  1984 
and  1990.**  Those  ads  put  a  lot  of  companies  on  the  ropes. 
Ashton-Tate,  Ask,  Cullinet  and  Ingres,  to  name  just  a  few  (the 
detailed  war  stories  are  at  www.rickbennett.com).  The  only 
reason  I  bring  up  ancient  history  is  so  you’ll  believe  me  when  I 
suggest  one  ad  may  cause  some  serious  San  Jose  quakes  on 
Groundhog  Day,  2/2/98.  This  ad,  to  be  exact. 

“One  ad?”  you  ask.  “You’ve  got  to  be  kidding!”  Nope. 
The  man  who  taught  me  advertising  —  Tony  Schwartz  — 
destroyed  Barry  Goldwater’s  presidential  campaign  with  one  ad 
{Daisy),  run  one  time,  on  one  TV  network  (CBS).  So  unless 
I’ve  gotten  completely  full  of  myself  again  —  it  happened  once 
before;  I  sold  my  electronics  company  and  blew  everything 
running  for  Congress  —  I  think  just  one  ad  might  shake 
things  up  on  the  Web.  But  that’s  really  up  to  you. 

I  found  a  new  company,  WordCruncher.®  They  don’t 
have  any  money.  Yet.  When  they  came  to  me,  they  demon¬ 
strated  the  hottest  search  technology  on  the  planet.  Faster, 
more  exotic,  more  flexible,  yet  easier  to  use  than  anything  else, 
anywhere  else.  And  they  had  a  patent  on  it!  When  they  asked 
me  to  introduce  them  to  some  venture  capitalists,  I  just 
laughed.  “I’ve  been  waiting  my  whole  life  for  you  guys!”  I 
said.  “If  your  patent  holds  water,  I’ll  hold  an  auction  to 
license  just  the  Web  search  engine  rights  for  your  technology. 
You’ll  raise  millions  and,  other  than  a  meager  single-digit  stock 
option  for  me,  you’ll  not  have  to  give  away  a  nickel’s  worth  of 
equity.  There’s  just  one  thing.”  They  gulped  at  “ one  thing.” 

“Yeah.  The  one  thing  we  need  to  succeed  with  a  licensing 
auction  is  for  you  to  come  up  with  an  e-mail  warehousing 
program  using  this  technology  that  we  can  practically  give 
away.  You  do  that,  the  market  will  do  the  rest.” 

"Create  an  e-mail  warehousing  program  that'll  work 
with  Microsoft,  Netscape  and  Eudora.  Give  everyone  a 

SIMPLE,  FAST,  PERFECT  WAY  TO  ACCESS  EVERY  E-MAIL  THEY'VE 
EVER  SENT  OR  RECEIVED,  &  THEY'LL  BE  INCLINED  TO  EXCLUSIVELY 
USE  ANY  Web  SEARCH  ENGINE  THAT  DUPLICATES  IT." 

The  lights  went  on,  and  so  did  the  thinking  caps.  It  took 
one  programmer  thirty  days  to  produce  the  Microsoft  version 
of  the  WHEW!™  —  which  stands  for  WordCruncher  E-mail 
Warehousing  —  program.  Another  week  for  the  Netscape 
version.  By  auction  time,  there’ll  be  a  Eudora  version. 


DEAD-COMPANIES*WM»@ffi  SEALED-BID  AUCTION 


Is  your  e-mail  as  big  a  mess  as  mine  was?  Log  onto 
www.wordcruncher.com  and  download  the  version  you  want 
for  just  $9.95.  If  you  want  a  CD  with  WHEW!  and  over  600 
of  the  greatest  books  ever  written  —  which  you  can  search, 
study  and  research  as  you  never  thought  possible  —  it’ll  be 
just  $29.95!  Talk  about  a  “killer”  application!  You’ll  use 
WHEW,  and  then  insist  upon  the  same  familiar  Web  search 
capability!  WordCruncher  and  WHEW  are  going  to  do  for 
the  Web  and  e-mail  what  Visicalc  did  for  the  desktop  PC. 


The  Web  search  engine  license  will  be  awarded  one  week 

FROM  TODAY  IN  SAN  iOSE  —  Er  —  UNLESS  I'VE  REALLY 
HONKED  OFF  THE  CEOs  OF  EVERY  MAJOR  SOFTWARE  COMPANY. 

Two  weeks  ago,  52  computer  executives  received,  via 
FedEx,  a  “teaser”  mounted  on  foamcore.  I  told  them  they 
were  about  to  be  badly  startled.  Exacdy  six  days  ago,  they 
received  a  follow-up  telling  them  how  important 
WordCruncher  could  be  to  their  survival.  Egos  being  what 
they  are,  if  I  grossly  miscalculated  their  reaction  to  a  threat, 
then  I’m  going  to  be  awfully  humble  in  San  Jose  on 
Groundhog  Day.  Well,  maybe  not.  Maybe  a  few  hundred 
thousand  of  you  might  make  WHEW  the  hottest  little  ten- 
dollar  investment  of  the  decade.  One  ad?  Just  maybe. 

The  great  Rick  Bennett  turns  out  to  be  the  weakest  link 
in  this  whole  adventure.  As  it  should  be.  The  star  of  this 
show  is  mere,  blindingly  superior  technology.  I’ve  waited  a 
long  time  for  it.  So  have  you. 

If  you  didn't  get  invited  to  the  auction,  even  if  you're 

NOT  IN  THE  SEARCH  ENGINE  BUSINESS,  YOU  MAY  WANT  TO  MAKE 
A  BID  FOR  AN  EXCLUSIVE  IN  YOUR  VERTICAL  NICHE.  E-MAIL 
RICK@RICKBENNEH.COM  FOR  CREDENTIALS  AND  DIRECTIONS. 

CEOs  who  don’t  attend  the  auction  may  be  shown 
WordCruncher  by  a  really  unhappy  stockholder  at  an  annual 
meeting.  For  example,  Dr.  Jacobs,  you  may  want 
QUALCOMM  to  bid  on  exclusive  ownership  of  WHEW 
Larry,  Oracle’s  ConText  program  could  show  hits  in  actual 
context.  And  Bill,  the  whole  world  shudders  at  what  Microsoft 
would  do  with  a  patented  user  interface  ...  unless  Scott  out¬ 
bids  you  for  a  Solaris  exclusive.  But  fair  warning:  Don’t  even 
think  about  reverse  engineering  to  compete  with  the  winning 
bidder.  WordCruncher  controls  the  patent.  So  even  if  the 
auction  winner  doesn’t  put  you  out  of  business  (before  you 
figure  out  half-a-million  lines  of  patented  —  number 
5,345,551  —  code),  the  WordCruncher  attorneys  will. 


Talk  about  a 
“killer” 
application! 
WordCruncher 
and  WHEW!  are 
going  to  do  for  the 
Web  and  e-mail 
what  Visicalc  did 
for  the  PC. 


Order  WHEW! 
from 

www.wordcruncher.com 

Obtain  Auction  Time, 
Place  &  Credentials 
from 

rick@rickbennett.com 


Obtain  a  Press  Pass 
from  CHEN-PR  at 
info@chenpr.com 


©1998  by  Rick  Bennett.  WordCruncher  is  o  registered  trademark  and  WHEW!  is  a  trademark  of  WordCranchet  Publishing  Technologies,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  ate  acknowledged.  TRBA 
Footnotes:  *AU  of  them  could  be  out  of  business  if  o  Web  outsider  mokes  the  high  bid.  **My  adventures  with  Oracle  are  detailed  in  Mike  Wilson's  1 997  book.  The  Difference  Between  Doff  Anff  forty  Ellison,  pp.  1 65-1 72,  pufafished  by  WJSam  Morrow  ond  Company,  Inc. 
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Briefs 

Handhelds  to  grow _ 

A  recent  international  Data 
Corp.  study  suggests  that 
1998  will  be  a  bumper  year 
tor  smart  handheld  devices. 

Unit  shipments  of  personal 
digital  assistants  (PDA), 
smart  phones  and  handheld 
computers  are  expected  to 
increase  more  than  60%  over 
last  year  to  8.2  million.  The 
report  predicts  3Com  Corp.’s 
PalmPilot  will  continue  to 
dominate  the  PDA  market 
this  year,  but  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  CE  will  take 
29.9%  market  share,  the 
study  said. 

- 

Toshiba  cuts  prices 

Toshiba  America  Information 
Systems,  Inc.  has  reduced 
prices  on  its  Satellite,  Portege 
and  Tecra  notebooks  between 
6%  and  26%  because  of 
the  release  of  266-MHz 
Pentium-based  notebooks. 
Prices  for  16  notebook  mod¬ 
els  fell 

On  the  low  end,  the  Satel¬ 
lite  200CDS,  with  a  100-MHz 
chip  and  8M  bytes  of  RAM, 
went  from  $1,399  to  $1,299. 
The  Portege  300CT,  with  a 
133-MHz  processor,  32M 
bytes  of  RAM  and  i.5iC-byte 
hard  drive,  dropped  from 
$2,999  to  $2,499- 

And  the  Tecra  740CDT,  fea¬ 
turing  a  166-MHz  Pentium 
MMX  processor,  16M  bytes 
of  RAM  and  2C-byte  hard 
drive,  fell  from  $4,499  to 
$3, 299- 


Notebook  computer 
complaints 


Weak  battery  life 

25% 

Difficult  touchpad/ 
mouse  pointer 

14% 

Screen  too  small 

11% 

Poor  screen  quality 

9% 

Too  heavy 

8% 

Small  keyboard 

7% 

Other/Don’t  know 

26% 

Base:  500  notebook  users 

Source:  The  Verity  Group,  Washington,  on  behalf  of 
Consumer  Electronics  Manufacturers  Association, 
Arlington,  Va. 


Light  databases 
get  some  muscle 

►  Remote  access  models  improve  performance 


Lockheed  Martin  uses  a  lightweight  database  to  send  infor¬ 
mation  about  hazardous  wastes  to  remote  workers 


By  Craig  Stedman 


WHEN  LOCKHEED  MARTIN  CORP. 

built  a  remote  processing  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  group  of  govern¬ 
ment  facilities  in  Idaho,  it  based 
the  project  on  a  lightweight 
database  that  would  be  easy  to 
manage  in  the  field. 

But  getting  the  database  to 
handle  the  required  processing 
load  wasn’t  so  simple. 

“We  had  to  develop  the  appli¬ 
cation  with  a  lot  of  thought  for 
how  to  maintain  performance,” 
said  Justin  Tozer,  an  advisory 
engineer  at  an  Idaho  Falls  envi¬ 
ronmental  engineering  lab  that 


Lockheed  Martin  runs  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 
"And  we’re  probably  pushing 
the  limits  of  our  servers  right 
now.” 

Lockheed  Martin  uses  Sybase, 
Inc.’s  SQL  Anywhere  database 
to  make  information  about 
treatment  of  hazardous  and  ra¬ 
dioactive  wastes  available  to 
workers  at  seven  federal  facili¬ 
ties  outside  of  Idaho  Falls.  The 
application  involves  thousands 
of  data  elements  and  intensive 
on-the-fly  querying,  Tozer  said. 

Now  the  company  hopes 
promised  multiprocessing  sup¬ 
port  being  beta-tested  by  Sybase 


will  boost  throughput  at  busy 
processing  times  and  ease  the 
crunch  on  its  servers.  By  Au¬ 
gust,  Tozer  said  he  expects  to 
upgrade  to  Sybase’s  upcoming 
release,  which  is  being  renamed 


Adaptive  Server  Anywhere. 

He  isn’t  alone.  Other  users 
who  have  had  to  make  light¬ 
weight  databases  fit  their  needs 
are  also  counting  on  vendors  to 
Lightweight  databases,  page  70 


Telecommuting  offered 
to  recruit  employees 


►  review:  Handhelds 

Portable 
devices  must 
be  practical 

By  Kevin  Fogarty 


sometimes  cool  isn’t  enough. 

That’s  the  conclusion  I  came 
to  after  scanning  the  market  to 
try  to  figure  out  which  kind  of 
portable  device  would  be  most 
useful  for  a  mobile  staff. 

The  most  ba¬ 
sic  question  was 
whether  to  go  with 
a  proprietary  de¬ 
vice  such  as  3Com 
Corp.’s  PalmPilot 
or  with  a  PC-like 
device  running 
Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  CE.  It 
all  came  down 
to  portability  vs. 
power. 

Of  the  three  de¬ 
vices  I  tested,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s  620-LX  was  by  far  the 
coolest.  It  runs  the  latest  ver¬ 
sion  of  Windows  CE  and  has  a 
color  touch-screen  and  Win¬ 
dows-like  applications,  includ¬ 
ing  Solitaire  (which  turned  out 


HP's  620-LX  is  packed  with 
features,  but  the  package  is 
too  small  to  support  them 


to  be  its  most  popular  feature 
among  co-workers  who  stopped 
by  to  try  it). 

It  was  cool,  but  it  was  actually 
the  least  useful. 

The  620-LX  can  easily  do  the 
basics  —  take  notes,  make  and 
change  appoint¬ 
ments  and  keep  a 
list  of  your  con¬ 
tacts  and  their 
phone  numbers. 
Plus,  it  can  run 
lightweight  ver¬ 
sions  of  common 
desktop  applica¬ 
tions,  including 
Excel,  Word  and 
PowerPoint.  But 
all  those  features 
are  crammed  into 
a  package  that  is  too  small  to 
support  them  and  too  large  to 
be  conveniently  portable. 

The  device  is  also  awkward  to 
use  on  the  go.  It  is  too  big  to 
easily  slip  into  a  pocket,  al- 
Practical  devices,  page  70 


By  Tim  Ouellette 


telecommuting  has  changed 
the  way  many  companies  work, 
and  now  it  is  starting  to  change 
how  they  hire  employees. 

With  the  information  technol¬ 
ogy  labor  shortage  making 
some  firms  desperate,  more  are 
using  their  telecommuting  pro¬ 
grams  to  lure  professionals  who 
don’t  want  to  be  stuck  in  the 
corporate  office.  And  the  gains 
from  telecommuting  could 
make  such  programs  the  linch¬ 
pin  of  recruiting  strategies 
rather  than  just  another  benefit. 

“When  I  advertise  for  a  posi¬ 
tion,  we  advertise  that  we  have 
telework  options,”  said  Katie  Vi- 
lander,  manager  of  administra¬ 
tion  at  Kaiser  Permanente 
Health  Plan,  Inc.,  in  Portland, 
Ore.  “We  find  it  helpful  not  on¬ 
ly  in  people  coming  in  looking 
at  the  jobs  and  but  also  in  re¬ 
taining  people.” 

“[Telecommuting]  was  one  of 
my  criteria  to  come  to  Deloitte,” 
said  Roberta  Fox,  manager  of 
networking  services  at  Deloitte 
&  Touche  consulting  group,  in 


I  want  YOU 
to  telecommute 


Do  you  use  telecommuting 
as  a  recruiting  tool? 


Base:  300  senior  executives 

Source:  Olsten  Corp.,  Melville.  N.Y. 

New  York.  "And  in  some  cases, 
it  can  be  the  reason  for  experi¬ 
enced  people  to  stay  with  the 
company.” 

To  attract  workers,  businesses 
are  shoring  up  their  fledgling 
telecommuting  programs  and 
making  a  concerted  effort  to 
turn  them  into  a  major  part  of 
their  recruiting  strategy.  The 
Telecommuting,  page  70 


3Com's  PalmPilot 
fits  easily  in  a  pock¬ 
et  and  is  easy  to  use 
when  on  the  run 


MOBILE  COMPUTING 


i 
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►  review:  Handhelds 

Practical  devices  win  out 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  69 


though  it  is  fine  in  a  purse  or 
briefcase.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
use  standing  up  —  searching 
for  a  phone  number  at  an  air¬ 
port  pay  phone,  for  example. 

The  620-LX  does  a  decent 
laptop  impersonation,  but  it 
can’t  replace  a  laptop  —  the 
screen  is  too  small  to  do  pre¬ 
sentations  well,  and  the  key¬ 
board  is  too  small  for  typing 
documents  of  any  length. 

And  mine  froze  inexplicably 
as  I  wrote  this  article  —  neither 
the  on/off  button  nor  a  forced 
reboot  had  any  effect.  I  had  to 
wait  for  the  battery  to  run  out. 
Neither  of  the  other  two  devices 
I  tried  hiccuped. 

This  whole  product  category 
has  the  potential  to  be  com¬ 
pressed  during  the  next  year  or 
so,  as  ultralight  laptops  become 
more  portable  and  minidevices 
—  some  running  Microsoft’s 
newly  announced  palmtop  oper¬ 
ating  system  —  ramp  up  in 
power. 

The  smallest  of  those  devices 
right  now  is  Franklin  Electronic 
Publishers,  Inc.’s  Rex  PC  Com¬ 
panion.  The  credit-card-size 
device  slips  invisibly  into  a 
shirt  pocket  and  carries  plenty 
of  information  for  the  calen¬ 
dar,  contact  list,  notes  and  to-do 
list. 

The  only  problem  is  that  once 
you  are  mobile  with  Rex,  you 


can’t  change  anything.  No  new 
contacts,  no  schedule  changes, 
zippo.  You  have  to  write  down 
your  changes  and  add  them  lat¬ 
er  when  you  plug  Rex  in  to  your 
laptop.  And  it  doesn’t  do  elec¬ 
tronic  mail.  Bummer. 

POPULAR  PALMPILOT 

Somewhere  between  those  two 
extremes  is  3Com’s  PalmPilot. 
Proud  possession  of  wireheads 
everywhere,  PalmPilot  owns 
66%  of  the  handheld  market, 


according  to  Dataquest,  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

It  isn’t  immediately  obvious 
why.  The  interface  is  basic,  and 
the  PalmPilot  is  a  vision  in  gray 
—  not  much  of  a  looker. 

But  it  has  a  calendar,  address 
book,  notepad,  expense  tracker, 
and  E-mail.  (However,  it  sup¬ 
ports  only  versions  of  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.’s  Notes  that 
are  older  than  4.5,  the  one  my 
office  uses.)  And  software  devel¬ 
opers  are  flocking  to  write  new 


applications  for  it. 

PalmPilot  fits  easily  into  a 
pocket  or  purse,  it’s  easy  to  use 
standing  up  or  on  the  go,  and  it 
lets  you  make  changes  and  ad¬ 
ditions  when  you  are  away  from 
your  desk. 

The  specialized  graffiti  hand¬ 
writing-recognition  feature  is  a 
little  awkward,  and  the  marks 
for  punctuation  and  commands 
aren’t  intuitive.  I  had  to  con¬ 
stantly  look  these  up  while  I 
used  the  machine. 

You  won’t  want  to  take  exten¬ 
sive  notes  on  it,  but  short  notes, 
new  contacts  and  new  appoint¬ 
ments  aren’t  difficult. 

The  personal  information 
manager  (PIM)  that  is  its  in¬ 


terface  on  the  PC  is  kludgier 
than  dedicated  PI  Ms  such  as 
Lotus  Organizer  or  Microsoft 
Schedule  Plus,  but  it  does  the 
job.  And  it  is  easy  to  synchro¬ 
nize  the  data  with  the  handheld 
unit. 

Its  main  competition,  in  fact, 
is  the  paper  datebook.  Mine  can 
do  everything  PalmPilot  can  do 
except  wireless  E-mail  and  Sub- 
Hunt.  And  I  have  never  had  to 
add  batteries. 

But  I  did  forget  to  buy  calen¬ 
dar  pages  for  this  year,  and 
PalmPilot  filled  in  ably  for  a 
week  or  two  until  I  could  get 
some. 

That’s  more  than  cool;  it’s 
practical.  □ 


HOW  THEY  STACK  UP 


HP  620-LX 

Rex  PC  Companion 

PalmPilot 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  Franklin  Electronic  Publishers 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Burlington,  N  J. 

www.hp.com www.franklin.com 

3Com  Corp. 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 
www.3C0m.com 

PRICE 

$899  ~~  ~~~~  $149.95 

$369 

PROS 

Runs  common  office  applications, 
has  familiar  interface,  keyboard 
allows  some  typing 

Very  portable,  simple  interface  and 
low  cost.  What  it  does,  it  does  well. 

Very  portable,  can  make  changes 
on  the  fly,  easy  to  use  standing  up 

CONS 

Too  big  to  slip  into  pocket,  keyboard 
and  screen  are  too  small  to  replace 
a  laptop,  hard  to  use  standing  up 

Doesn't  do  enough,  no  E-mail,  no 
changes  when  it'sundocked 

Screen  is  hard  to  read  in  Sow  light, 
some  graffiti  characters  are  nonin- 
tuitive,  can't  run  Windows  applica¬ 
tions 
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Lightweight  databases 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  69 _ 


Telecommute 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  69 

move  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
shortage  of  qualified  technical 
people  available,  observers  said. 

"We’ve  been  tracking  this  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  this  is 
the  first  year  people  are  saying 
that  they  are  offering  telecom¬ 
muting  programs  specifically  to 
attract  qualified  employees,” 
said  Adrienne  Plotch,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  professional  services  at 
Olsten  Corp.,  in  Melville,  N.Y. 

ADDED  BENEFITS 

A  telecommuting  plan  lets  busi¬ 
nesses  cast  a  wider  net  for 
skilled  staff  who  may  not  want 
to  move.  It  also  can  bring  a 
monetary  return. 

“Other  recruiting  efforts  re¬ 
quire  money  but  no  return  be¬ 
yond  landing  the  employee,” 
said  Gil  Gordon,  founder  of  Gil 
Gordon  Associates,  a  consultan¬ 
cy  in  Monmouth  Junction,  N.J. 
Telecommuting  offers  a  chance 
to  reduce  overhead  costs  from 


office  space  and  possibly  in¬ 
crease  productivity  from  some 
workers,  he  said. 

One  way  to  make  sure 
telecommuting  works  well  as  a 
recruiting  tool,  observers  say,  is 
to  make  sure  the  program  is 
formalized.  That’s  because  pilot 
or  ad  hoc  programs  may  turn 
off  experienced  workers. 

“With  a  formal  program  it  is 
much  easier  to  market  [telecom¬ 
muting]  as  a  work  option,”  Vi- 
lander  said. 

That’s  why  managers  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  more  telecommuting 
consulting  services  cropping  up 
across  the  country,  analysts  said. 

But  companies  must  know 
when  to  offer  the  telecommut¬ 
ing  carrot. 

Many  college  graduates  can 
be  “pretty  adamant”  about 
telecommuting,  one  telecom¬ 
muting  manager  said.  But  be¬ 
fore  working  at  home,  most 
need  to  first  experience  the  so¬ 
cial  atmosphere  of  the  work¬ 
place  to  acclimate  themselves  to 
how  the  company  and  corporate 
world  works,  Gordon  said.  □ 


add  the  kind  of  functionality  re¬ 
quired  by  not-so-lightweight  ap¬ 
plications. 

Like  Sybase,  Oracle  Corp.  is 
rolling  out  a  more  muscular  re¬ 
lease  of  its  smallest  relational 
database.  The  products,  which 
were  designed  for  end  users 
who  work  on  the  road  or  in  re¬ 
mote  offices,  each  are  getting 
Java  support  and  other  features 
meant  to  improve  performance 
and  scalability. 

The  appeal  of  SQL  Anywhere 
and  Oracle’s  Oracle  Lite  is  two¬ 
fold:  They  provide  mobile  and 
remote  users  with  bonafide 
databases  that  can  be  fed  by  cor¬ 
porate  servers  and  used  while 
off-line,  and  the  runtime  ver¬ 
sions  chew  up  less  than  iM  byte 
of  memory  and  require  little  ad¬ 
ministration. 

But  lightweight  databases 
haven’t  always  made  life  easy 
for  people  building  applications. 


Union  Gas  Ltd.,  which  sells 
natural  gas  to  750,000  cus¬ 
tomers  in  southwestern  On¬ 
tario,  began  using  SQL  Any¬ 
where  three  years  ago  as  a 
mobile  database  for  workers 
who  inspect  its  gas  mains.  At 
the  time,  though,  SQL  Any¬ 
where  couldn’t  pass  data  to  or 
get  information  from  the  utili¬ 
ty’s  mainframe  database. 

“We  wrote  our  own  replica¬ 
tion,  and  that  was  pretty  ugly,” 
said  Mike  Lindley,  a  database 
analyst  at  Union  Gas,  in 
Chatham,  Ontario.  “We  were  a 
little  ahead  of  the  technology.” 

Union  Gas  late  last  year 
switched  to  an  interim  setup 
based  on  Microsoft  Corp.’s  non¬ 
relational  Access  database,  with¬ 
out  links  to  a  central  server. 
Now  in  the  works  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  that  will  tie  Oracle  Lite  at 
the  user  end  to  an  Oracle7-3 
database  at  headquarters.  It  is 


due  to  be  ready  by  August. 

Using  Oracle  Lite  was  a  cor¬ 
porate  move  to  standardize  on 
Oracle  databases,  Lindley  said, 
but  a  bidirectional  replication 
feature  that  was  added  to  Oracle 
Lite  in  December  is  a  big  plus. 

Oracle,  in  Redwood  Shores, 
Calif.,  also  put  support  for  stor¬ 
ing  Java  objects  and  writing 
Java-based  stored  procedures  in 
Oracle  Lite  3.0.  Emeryville, 
Calif.-based  Sybase  plans  to  do 
the  same  in  Adaptive  Server 
Anywhere  6.0,  which  is  due  in 
the  second  quarter. 

Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  in  Bev¬ 
erly  Hills,  Calif.,  next  year  plans 
to  give  Adaptive  Server  Any¬ 
where  to  as  many  as  500  work¬ 
ers  who  sell  group  and  corpo¬ 
rate  bookings  worldwide. 

“They  need  to  have  informa¬ 
tion  at  their  fingertips  when 
they’re  in  front  of  customers,” 
said  Joe  Durocher,  Hilton’s 
chief  information  officer.  But 
the  size  and  global  reach  of  the 
application  probably  will  require 
the  multiprocessing  capabilities 
that  Sybase  is  adding,  he  said.  □ 


For  33  years,  the  leading  executives 
in  the  information  technology 
industry’  have  built  on  their  success 
by  attending  IDC’s  Computer 
Industry  Briefing  Session.  Spend 
just  one  day  with  top  analysts  from 
International  Data  Corporation  and 
gain  unique  insight  into  the  future 
of  IT.  Obtain  an  objective  viewpoint 
of  the  industry  today  and  what’s 
ahead  for  tomorrow  as  we  probe  the 
issues  and  trends  impacting  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies. 

To  register  and 
for  more  information,  call: 

1-800-343-4952 

March  3,1998 
Boston,  MA 

Hynes  Convention  Center 

March  19, 1998 

San  Francisco,  CA 
The  Moscone  Center 


Co-sponsored  by: 


PC  WORLD 


9:00-12:20  MORNING  SESSION 

I  Welcome  and  Introduction  Vicki  J.  Brown,  Senior  Vice  President 
I  Mapping  the  Route  to  Opportunity  Frank  Gens,  Senior  Vice  President, 

Internet  Research 

I  The  Wintel  Empire  at  the  Crossroads  Dave  Vellante,  Senior  Vice  President, 

Systems,  Software  and  Storage  Research 

I  Telecom  Goliaths:  Roadblock  or  Fast  Track?  Gigi  Wang,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Communications  Research 

I  The  Wired  Market:  Redefining  Business  and  Industry  John  Gantz,  Senior  Vice 
President,  Personal  Systems,  Collaborative  Computing,  and  Services  Research 


Session  A 
1:30  -  2:10 


Internet  Commerce  —  Where's  the  Money? 

Caroline  Robertson 


Session  B 
2:20  -  3:00 


TRACK  1 :  Internet 


The  Firewall  is  Burning!  Gaining  Market  Share 
from  the  Intranet  and  Extranet  Build-Out 

Michael  Sullivan-Trainor 


Session  C 
3:10  -  3:50 


In  Search  of  the  Jetsons: 
Stalking  the  Wired  Consumer 

David  Card 


The  PC  Market  of  Tomorrow 

Bruce  Stephen 


NT's  Attack  on  the  Enterprise 

Dan  Kusnetzky 


TRACK  2:  Personal  Systems 


PC  Technology  Roadmap 

Sean  Kaldor 


TRACK  3:  Systems 


Clustering  the  Enterprise  — 
Unix  and  NT  Take  on  Legacy  Systems 


The  New  Millennium  Software  Industry 

Tony  Heard! 


David  Floyer 


TRACK  4:  Software 


Supply  Chain  Automation:  Change  and  Opportunity 
in  the  Global  Applications  Market 

Clare  Gillan 


Changing  the  PC  Channels 

TonyAmico 


PC  Servers: 

Are  They  Ready  for  Primetime? 

Susan  Frankie 


World  War  Java 

Evan  Quinn 


TRACK  5:  Communications 


ISP  Meets  the  Enterprise:  The  Rise  of  Public 
Network  Infrastructure 

Lee  Doyle 


Profiting  from  the  Identity  Crisis  in  Services 

Mike  Melenovsky 


•  IP  Centric  Networks:  Future  or  Fantasy  for  Voice 

•  MarkWinther 


The  New  LAN  Backbone:  Bandwidth  fr  Brains 

Mark  Leary 


TRACK  6 


Solution  Delivery:  Lessons  from  the  Elite 

•  WSPM®  Paul  Johnston 


Getting  Ahead  of  the  Demand  Curve  for  Mission- 
Critical  Service  and  Support 

Traci  Gere 


International  Data  Corporation  4:00-4:45  Top  Headlines  for  1998  John  Gantz,  Moderator 

5  Speen  Street,  Framingham,  MA  01701 


Oxford  blues  Computerworld  January  26,  1998  (www.computerworld.com) 

Jim  Champy  offers  f. _ 

his  take  on  the  IT 
debacle  at  Oxford 
Health  Plans. 
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WOMEN  IN  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


How  do  you  get 
to  the  top  of  the 
IS  profession?  Four 
female  executives  tell 
Ms.  MIS  columnist 
Laura  DiDio  what  it 
takes  to  break  in  to  a 
leadership  role. 


CW:  How  did  you  get  to 
the  top?  What  was  your  formula 
for  success? 

PAULINE  NIST,  TANDEM:  People 
first  care  whether  you  are  a  turkey  or 
not.  The  “woman  thing”  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  as  long  as  you’re  technically 
competent.  But  I  found  you  have  to 
pick  your  boss  carefully.  If  you  really 
want  to  get  work  that  is  valued  by  the 
organization,  that  you  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  for,  you’ve  got  to  work  for 
somebody  who  will  give  you  that  op¬ 
portunity. 

You  learn  this  the  hard  way.  Be¬ 
cause  no  boss  ever  comes  out  and 
says,  “I  won’t  give  the  good  projects 
to  women.”  You  just  figure  out,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  last  four  things  you’ve  got¬ 
ten,  and  the  things  all  the  men  have 
gotten,  that  this  guy  is  never  going  to 


Tarolyn 


do  it  for  me  and  maybe  I  should  find 
someone  better  to  work  for. 

CW:  A  woman  at  a  lower  or  midlevel 
managerial  position  would  say,  “Hey, 
how  do  I  get  to  pick  my  boss?” 

NIST:  I’ve  always  felt  you  own  the 
responsibility  for  your  career. 

I  went  to  work  for  a  director  of  MIS 
at  one  point  who  was  a  nice  guy,  but 
was  a  retired  Army  colonel  who  had 
eight  daughters.  Here  was  a  guy 
whose  entire  context  was  men  at 
work,  women  at  home.  Over  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  months,  I  real¬ 
ized  that  he  was  never,  ever  going  to 
be  comfortable  giving  a  plum  assign¬ 
ment  to  a  woman.  You  would  talk 
to  him,  and  he  would  say,  “Oh, 


no.  I  have  daughters  who  are  career 
women.  How  could  I  not  be  comfort¬ 
able  with  women?”  After  a  year  of  it,  I 
just  said,  “I  got  to  find  another  place 
to  work.” 

It’s  a  tough  place  for  a  woman  to 
be.  You  can’t  go  to  [human  resources]. 
What  are  you  going  to  say?  The  guy 
talks  the  talk.  The  days  of  overt  dis¬ 
crimination  are  gone.  Today  it’s  much 
more  subtle. 

DOROTHY  J.  SMITH,  DHL  Women 
have  to  network  within  industry  asso¬ 
ciations  and  user  groups.  Internally, 
you  have  to  form  alliances  with  busi¬ 
nesspeople  inside  your  company. 
Who  do  you  trust?  Do  they  trust  you? 
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Senior  vice  president  and  general  manager 
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You  won’t  form  alliances  just  by 
demonstrating  that  you  do  a  good  job. 
You’ve  got  to  do  things  so  they  trust 
you  and  know  that  when  you  say 
something,  they  can  believe  it  and 
they  can  support  it,  and  vice  versa. 

NIST:  I  don’t  see  that  men  these 
days  have  time  for  golf  and  drinking 
and  those  things.  They  are  much 
more  interested  in  working  with  you 
to  get  something  done,  because  there 
aren't  enough  hours  in  the  day  for 
anybody.  If  you  establish  trust  and  that 
deeper  relationship,  then  you  find 
people  are  much  more  willing  to  put 


it  on  the  line  for  joint  projects  where 
they  can  see  that  you  both  are  really 
going  to  succeed. 

Another  thing:  Seize  the  opportuni¬ 
ty.  I’ve  never  been  in  a  place  where 
there  wasn’t  more  work  to  do  and 
more  opportunity  than  there  were 
people  to  do  it.  If  you  wait  for  some¬ 
one  to  come  along  and  say,  "Would 
you  like  this  project?”  or  "I’m  going  to 
empower  you  to  do  that,”  you  miss 
the  boat. 

I  see  so  many  people  who  are  afraid 
to  do  that,  who  think,  "I’m  not  em¬ 
powered  to  do  that.”  You  give  yourself 
the  power.  If  you  do  that,  you  very 
quickly  get  a  reputation  as  somebody 
who  is  willing  to  do  things,  not  just 
talk  about  them. 

CAROL  CAIN-BOUDOURES,  VISA: 

You  actualize  it  by  taking  on  some 
risky  opportunities  and  showing  your 
commitment  and  your  passion  around 


achieving  that  objective. 

CAROLYN  LEIGHTON,  WITI:  I 
would  add:  Think  like  a  leader.  These 
women  don’t  wait  to  be  told.  And 
everything  Pauline  said  spelled  out 
proactive:  “I’m  going  to  take  control, 
and  I’m  going  to  be  in  charge.”  That’s 
really  the  essence  of  leadership. 

NIST:  There’s  a  very  subtle  women’s 
issue  here.  Women  tend  to  look  at  an 
opportunity  and  say,  "Maybe  I  don’t 
have  the  qualifications.”  Yet  men  will 
jump  in  and  take  on  the  tasks  for 
which  you  are  more  qualified.  You 
watch  some  borderline  incompetents, 
and  inevitably  you  get  to  the  point 
where  you  say,  “I  could  have  done 
a  far  better  job  than  he  did  it.  Why 
didn’t  I  do  it?” 

CW:  Do  you  ever  find  yourself  tailor¬ 
ing  your  actions  because  men  fear  your 
power? 

NIST:  Certainly.  What  I  like  about 
the  high-tech  industry  is  that  people 
want  you  to  be  aggressive  so  you  de¬ 
liver  products.  Then  when  they  go  to 
promote  you,  they  say  to  you,  “Well, 
gee,  you  aren’t  mellow  enough  to  be  a 
vice  president.”  After  I  finally  got  to  be 
a  VP,  I  realized  that  you  really  could 
mellow  out. 

CAIN-BOUDOURES:  I  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  perspective  on  it  because  Visa  is 
an  international  organization.  If  you’re 
sitting  across  from  a  group  of  Japan¬ 
ese  businessmen  who  are  averse  to  di¬ 
rect  confrontation,  it’s  just  culturally 
not  acceptable  to  approach  problems 


or  sensitive  topics  abruptly  or  directly. 
It’s  our  job  to  do  our  homework  and 
approach  it  as  our  audience  needs  to 
hear  it. 

LEIGHTON:  I  really  like  what  Carol 
said  about  speaking  to  your  audience. 
I  don’t  see  that  as  a  compromise.  I  see 
that  as  being  very  smart  and  effective. 
I  think  the  biggest  drawback  most 
people  have  —  male  and  female  —  is 
that  they  are  so  “me’’-centered,  they 
forget  that  they  first  must  understand 
how  to  deliver  the  message  so  that  it’s 
heard. 

CW:  Another  thing  is  endurance, 
those  6o-hour  workweeks  to  gain  visi¬ 
bility.  Do  you  folks  find  that  as  well? 

NIST:  I’ve  never  found  any  way  in 
the  technology  sector  to  do  it  without 
working  those  hours.  People  who  are 
committed  to  projects  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  ship  them.  You  have  to  show 
you  are  ready  to  be  there  when  things 
are  tough. 

CAIN-BOUDOURES:  When  1  first 
got  into  technology,  I  found  I  had 
such  a  passion  for  it,  I  would  have 
worked  48  hours  a  day. 

CW:  Can  each  of  you  give  me  an 
example  of  the  smartest  strategy  you 
ever  deployed  to  help  you  climb  the  cor¬ 
porate  ladder  or  help  smooth  over 
rough  water? 

LEIGHTON:  I  was  negotiating  a  ma¬ 
jor  contract  with  a  very  male-dominat¬ 
ed  environment  and  was  getting 
nowhere.  I  was  a  woman  [and]  proba- 
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Windows  NT* — the  Digital 
Personal  Workstation  family  speaks  your  native  tongue. 

There  are  Windows  NT  machines,  with  your  choice  of  Intel 
or  the  unrivaled  speed  of  Alpha.  Digital  UNIX  workstations 
with  up  to  600MHz  of  Alpha  muscle.  And  the  unique  Personal 
Workstation  au-Series:  it  lets  you  start  with  Digital  UNIX, 


then  migrate  to 


Windows  NT 


when  the  time 


is  right.  And 


every  Personal 


Workstation 


includes  PowerStorm™  3D  graphics— for  visual  performance 
that  wows  the  most  demanding  design  and  engineering  pros. 
So  become  fluent  in  productivity.  Call  1-800-DIGITAL  or 
visit  www.digital.com/bilingual.  And  get  ready  to  win  in 
a  networked  world. 
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©1997  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Digital,  the  Digital  logo  and  PowerStorm  are  trademark,  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  All  other  name,  are  tredemarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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bly  twice  the  age  of  the  people  in  the 
environment,  who  were  in  their  20s 
or  close  to  it.  So  I  sent  one  of  my  sons 
who  was  working  with  me  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  business  with  them.  I  di¬ 
rected  the  whole  thing  from  behind 
the  scenes.  And  we  got  the  contract. 

NIST:  Probably  the  single  thing  I 
did  had  to  do  with  risk  and  picking 
your  shots.  I  made  my  mark  at  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  [Corp.]  by  doing  the 
hottest  microprocessor-based  CMOS 
box  that  they  had  at  the  time,  the  VAX 
6000.  I  probably  got  that  project  be¬ 
cause  the  male  contingency  at  Digital 
had  been  totally  focused  on  bipolar 
[emitter-coupled  logic]  technology.  I 
used  to  call  it  the  “big  machines  for 


©COMPUTERWORLD 

The  four  panel  participants  comment  on 
working  effectively  with  men,  and  balancing 
work  and  family  this  week  at  our  Web  site 
(www.computerworld.com). 

You  can  also  listen  to  excerpts  of  their 
discussion  with  Computerworld  columnist 
Laura  DiDio  at  the  site.  DiDio  this  week  will 
host  a  forum  at  the  site  on  the  issues  dealt 
with  in  this  article. 


big  men"  program.  None  of  them 
wanted  to  work  on  this  rinky-dink 
CMOS  technology.  Those  litde  things 
Intel  was  doing  were  just  chips  that 
went  inside  of  things.  Out  of  that 
came  an  incredible  amount  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  a  real  ability  to  make  a 
name  for  myself. 

SMITH:  If  you  have  something  you 
really  believe  in,  you  can’t  get  discour¬ 
aged  because  you  don’t  sell  it  the  first 
time  out.  Sometimes  it’s  a  matter  of 
packaging;  you  can  take  the  same  idea 
that  six  months  ago  didn’t  work  and 
sell  it  today.  Look  at  it  and  ask:  How 
can  I  make  this  idea  acceptable  so  I 


r  ' 


can  sell  what  I’m  trying  to  do? 

When  I  was  working  at  Syntex 
[Corp.],  I  reported  to  the  president  of 
Syntex  Research,  a  chemist  who  just 
positively  hated  computers.  He  was 
not  going  to  approve  computers  for 
use  in  the  lab.  He  did  not  want  his 
scientists  sitting  behind  green  screens; 
he  wanted  them  at  the  chemistry 
bench,  doing  chemistry.  And,  of 
course,  there  were  no  computers  in 
the  executive  office. 

When  his  administrative  assistant 
was  on  vacation,  his  direct  reports’  as¬ 
sistants  were  called  upon  to  fill  in  for 
her.  When  it  was  my  assistant’s  turn, 
we  figured  out  a  way  of  showing  him 
how  he  could  do  some  of  the  things 
he  wanted  to  do  on  the  computer.  She 
was  great.  After  she  left,  we  had  a  Mac 
installed  in  his  office.  We  just 
changed  his  whole  perception. 

CAIN-BOUDOURES:  I  was  thinking 
about  something  Pauline  was  saying: 
Step  up  to  things  that  nobody  else 
wants. 

I  was  three  years  with  Visa.  There 
was  this  project  to  create  a  new  Visa 
service  that  I’d  been  hearing  about  for 
two  years,  but  it  never  happened. 
That’s  because  everyone  said  it  was 
impossible  to  get  so  many  areas  of 
Visa  to  collaborate.  So  I  told  my  boss 
I’d  take  a  crack  at  it  if  they  really  want¬ 
ed  to  go  with  it.  So  the  whole  thing 
got  dumped  in  my  lap.  We  were  doing 
all  these  things  we  had  no  idea  how  to 
do.  In  about  14  months,  we  delivered 
a  system  that  in  June  brought  in  $350 
million  in  sales  to  Visa  members  and 
over  $1  million  in  revenue  to  Visa  In¬ 
ternational. 

People  said,  “How  did  you  get  all 
the  technicians  to  hook  up  all  this 
new  stuff  and  get  it  working  world¬ 
wide  the  way  we  did?”  And  all  we 
could  honestly  say  is,  “We  didn’t  know 
we  couldn’t  do  it.” 


CW:  What  advice  would  you  give  to 
lower-  and  midlevel  women  managers 
who  want  to  climb  the  corporate  ladder 
in  high  tech?  How  can  they  become 
VPs,  CIOs,  CEOs? 

SMITH:  Look  for  the  opportunity 
and  do  the  best  you  can. 

LEIGHTON:  Always  remember,  it’s 
not  what  happens  to  you  but  the  way 
you  choose  to  perceive  it  that  makes 
the  difference. 

CAIN-BOUDOURES:  Right.  Believe 
that  anything  is  possible.  Challenge 
yourself  and  others  to  push  through  to 
the  edge  of  your  level  of  comfort  and 
beyond,  to  create  what  you  want. 
Whether  you’re  a  man  or  a  woman, 
some  of  our  early  training  says:  Stop 
when  it  doesn’t  feel  good.  I  now  know 
that’s  when  I  need  to  push  the  hard¬ 
est  for  what  I  believe  in. 

NIST:  Don’t  underestimate  yourself. 
That’s  the  single  biggest  mistake 
women  make. 

CW:  When  I  first  started  talking  to  a 
lot  of  women  for  the  Ms.  MIS  column,  I 
would  ask  about  the  old  concept  of  the 
glass  ceiling.  I  was  shocked  to  find  that 
many  of  the  women  executives  and 
MIS  managers  that  I  spoke  with  said, 
“What  glass  ceiling?  I  never  really 
encountered  that.”  I  wondered,  is  this 
glass  ceiling  just  a  figment  of  my  imag¬ 
ination?  But  it  turns  out  it  wasn’t  a  fig¬ 
ment  of  anybody’s  imagination.  These 
women  all  had  one  thing  in  common: 
They  just  saw  the  glass  ceiling  as  just 
another  obstacle.  They  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  and  kept  going. 

LEIGHTON:  Exactly. 

CAIN-BOUDOURES:  It’s  true.D 


DiDio  is  Computerworld' s  senior  editor, 
security  and  network  operating  systems. 
The  above  article  is  an  edited  version  of 
her  conversation  with  the  executives. 
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12  TIPS  TO  THE  TOP  / 

FROM  SUCCFSSFIII  WOMFN 


■  Pick  your  boss  carefully.  Find 
someone  who  will  assign  you 
interesting  work  that  will  give 
you  visibility. 

■  Form  alliances  with  key  play¬ 
ers  in  the  workplace.  It  isn’t 
enough  to  do  a  good  job;  you 
have  to  build  trust.  Co  out  of 
your  way  to  get  to  know  these 
people  and  show  them  you 
share  the  same  goals. 

■  Take  risks  and  seize  opportu¬ 
nities.  Show  initiative  and  take 
on  the  promising  projects  that 
others  won’t  take.  Build  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  getting  things  done. 

■  Think  and  act  like  a  leader. 

Take  the  initiative,  take  charge, 
take  control. 

■  Speak  to  your  audiences.  If 

you  want  to  be  heard,  adjust 
your  style  and  approach  to  fit 
the  situation  and  the  people. 
It’s  especially  helpful  when 
working  with  people  of  different 
nationalities,  generations  and 
ways  of  thinking. 

■  Figure  out  a  style  that  works 
for  you.  You  don’t  have  to  play 
the  corporate  game  the  same 
way  the  men  do. 

■  Demonstrate  that  you  have 
endurance.  Put  in  the  long 
hours  needed  to  help  the  team 
get  the  job  done.  But  it  helps 
to  love  your  work. 

■  Support  from  your  family  is 
a  big  advantage.  Behind  many 
successful  women,  there  is 
often  a  supportive  husband. 

■  Don’t  be  discouraged  when 
you  fail  to  sell  an  idea.  Figure 
out  how  to  make  the  idea 
acceptable  —  and  try  again. 

■  Attitude  counts.  If  you  per¬ 
ceive  your  situation  as  an  op¬ 
portunity,  instead  of  a  set  of 
obstacles,  you  create  the  mind¬ 
set  you  need  to  succeed. 

■  Don’t  underestimate  your¬ 
self.  Don’t  agonize  over 
whether  you’re  qualified  or 
have  the  skills.  Push  through 
your  discomfort  and  doubt  so 
you  can  take  risks  and  seize 
opportunities. 

■  It  helps  to  have  a  mentor. 

Mentors  provide  guidance  and 
visibility. 


MANAGING 
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betting  last  summer’s  technology  debacle  at 
•xford  Health  Plans  will  turn  out  to  be  more 
iout  a  failure  of  line  management  than  the 
•llapse  of  the  HMO’s  elaborate  IS  function. 


WH 
WENT 
WRONG  AT 
OXFORD 
HEALTH? 


JIM  CHAMPY 


That’s  an  educated  guess,  because  the 
company  is  saying  only  that  somehow 
its  systems  failed  to  catch  millions  of 
dollars  in  medical  care  costs,  resulting 
in  a  $200  million  charge  and  a  write-off 
of  more  than  $ioo  million  in  premiums 
it  failed  to  collect  from  customers. 

As  the  formerly  high-flying  stock  tum¬ 
bled  more  than  75%  in  the  past  few 
months,  Oxford  Health’s  story  is  now 
taking  its  place  next  to  Greyhound’s 
reservations  system  disaster  as  the 
apotheosis  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  IT 
systems  gone  wrong. 

In  a  press  release,  Oxford  said  it  hired 
a  new  hotshot  head  of  operations  and  is 
bringing  in  IS  consultants  “to  review 
and  report  on  its  information  systems 
capabilities  and  strategic  plan,  and  to 
correct  Oxford’s  processing  of  claims 
and  premiums.”  The  release  also  stated 
that  the  HMO  is  grappling  with  fast 
growth.  In  other  words,  its  systems  and 
operations  couldn’t  keep  up.  That 
sounds  like  the  problem  America  On¬ 
line  had  when  it  was  swamped  with  sub¬ 
scribers  after  it  lowered  its  prices. 

But  that  still  begs  the  question:  Who 
was  watching  the  IT  shop?  The  com¬ 
pany  has  fired  its  chief  financial  officer, 
but  I’m  wondering  if  that  executive  was 
warned  about  the  impending  technology 
crisis.  And  if  so,  were  the  IT  issues  fully 
understood?  My  hunch  is  that  Oxford’s 
executives  and  its  IS  practitioners  proba¬ 
bly  weren’t  speaking  the  same  business 
language. 

HOW  LINE  EXECUTIVES  SEE  IT 

As  one  who  has  lived  on  both  sides  of 
the  divide,  let  me  offer  some  advice  to 
those  on  the  technology  side  about  how 
line  executives  think  about  IT. 

In  my  experience,  line  executives  look 
at  IT  in  three  ways:  strategically,  opera¬ 


tionally  and  as  a  producer  of  some  busi¬ 
ness  result.  The  last  includes  more  than 
simple  efficiency.  It  could  include,  in 
Oxford’s  case,  the  competitive  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  low-cost  service  and  highest 
customer  satisfaction.  It’s  a  bit  of  an 
oversimplification,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  IS  professionals  “manage 
up,”  the  classifications  work. 

Today,  when  line  executives  look 
“strategically”  at  IT,  they  generally  accept 
that  technology  will  transform  their 
business  in  a  major  way.  But  they  strug¬ 
gle  with  how  to  get  the  work  done. 
Should  the  IS  organization  build  the 
new  technology  infrastructure  itself? 
Buy  a  giant  system  from  SAP?  Hire  bus¬ 
loads  of  consultants?  Outsource  the 
whole  thing?  Or  some  combination  of 
the  above? 

OVERKILL 

When  an  IS  manager  is  asked  to  help  in 
the  decision,  he  usually  prepares  an  ex¬ 
haustive  presentation  of  alternatives  — 
with  accompanying  mind-numbing 
analyses  and  details  on  operations. 

The  essential  fact  for  IS  managers  to 
grasp  is  that  their  line  brethren  —  de¬ 
spite  what  they  say  —  aren’t  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing  about  operations  or  the 
minutiae  of  how  systems  will  get  built. 

Line  executives  are  trying  to  sense  the 
IT  organization's  ability  to  get  the  job 
done  and  often  the  IS  manager’s  capa¬ 
bility  to  lead  the  organization  through 
change. 

That  sensing  isn’t  aided  by  a  lot  of 
charts.  They  want  to  hear  that  you  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  business  needs;  they 
want  evidence  that  you  have  some  in¬ 
sight  into  how  to  get  the  job  done. 
That’s  all. 

Surprisingly,  line  executives  are  more 
convinced  of  the  case  you  make  by  the 


stories  you  tell  —  about  what’s  going  on 
in  the  industry  with  IT  and  what’s  going 
on  in  your  own  organization. 

Obviously,  some  data  is  required  — 
but  not  more  than  a  few  key  numbers. 
The  rest  of  the  data  should  be  in  the 
backup  documentation  for  those  rare 
senior  line  managers  who  actually  enjoy 
getting  deep  into  operations  and  details. 

MAKING  IT  COUNT 

But  more  than  confirming  their  intu¬ 
ition,  you  should  also  offer  line  execu¬ 
tives  a  way  to  see  how  IT  affects  their 
business  and  the  means  to  measure 
those  effects.  Once  they  commit  to  a 
strategy,  it’s  your  contribution  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  result  that  they  should  be  watching. 

For  instance,  are  you  serving  cus¬ 
tomers  better?  Growing  the  top  line? 
Getting  invoices  out  faster?  Reducing 
costs?  How  else  can  you  responsibly  let 
them  sense  how  you  are  doing?  They 
can’t  be  measuring  lines  of  code  pro¬ 
duced  —  and  it  wouldn’t  matter  anyway. 

It  seems  that  Oxford’s  top  executives 
failed  to  understand  that  IT  essentially 
was  the  HMO’s  product  line:  billing  and 
claims  handling. 

Oxford  now  gets  it  with  a  vengeance 
and  has  hired  an  ex-Aetna  operations 
guru  who,  Oxford’s  press  release  brags, 
once  managed  “service  operations  [that] 
handled  38  million  customer  calls  [and 
paid]  fnore  than  $28  billion  in  claims 
annually.”  I  think  Oxford’s  executives 
now  fully  understand  an  IT  strategy.  The 
concept  has  been  seared  into  their 
minds.  □ 


Champy  is  chairman  of  consulting  at  Per¬ 
ot  Systems  Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  His 
Internet  address  is  JimChampy@ps.net. 
His  newspaper  columns  are  syndicated  by 
Tribune  Media  Services. 


Less  paper  at  the  office? 

Paper  will  continue  to  be  a  key  medium  for  reading 
and  communication  during  the  next  10  to  20  years.  But 
dead  trees  are  giving  way  to  electronic  documents  at 
work,  according  to  a  study  commissioned  by  The  Elec¬ 
tronic  Docu¬ 
ment  Sys¬ 
tems 

Foundation 
(EDSF)  in 
Torrance, 
Calif. 

The  study 
looked  at 
the  effect 
that  new 


technologies  would  have  on  reading,  publishing  and 
the  use  of  paper  documents.  It  cited  several  types  of 
documents  that  in  the  future  may  be  read  more  in 
electronic  format  than  on  paper. 

EDSF  focus  groups  said  the  most  likely  documents 
to  transfer  to  electronic  format  are  memos  and  profes¬ 
sional  letters,  followed  by  reference  material  and  legal 
documents. 

The  least  likely  documents  to  make  the  switch  are 
novels  and  magazines. 

“On  one  hand,  the  study  confirms  the  shift  away 
from  traditional  reading  to  viewing  or  browsing,"  says 
Keith  T.  Davidson,  president  of  EDSF  and  Xplor  Inter¬ 
national,  a  worldwide  association  of  more  than  2,700 
organizations  that  develop  and  use  electronic-docu¬ 
ment  technology.  “Yet  it  also  says  that  a  literal  paper¬ 
less  society  is  not  imminent." 


Essays,  anyone? 

“American  Programmer,"  a  monthly  newsletter  for  in¬ 
formation  technology  professionals  and  software  in¬ 
dustry  executives,  will  award  a  $1,000  cash  prize  to  the 
writer  who  can  most  effectively  answer  the  question 
“What  matters  in  IT?"  in  an  essay  on  the  critical  issues 
facing  IT. 

The  prize  will  be  awarded  at  Cutter  Consortium’s 
Summit  '98  conference,  which  will  be  April  27-29  in 
Boston.  The  winning  essay  also  will  be  posted  at  the 
“American  Programmer”  World  Wide  Web  site  and 
editor  Ed  Yourdon’s  site  for  six  months. 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  Jan.  31.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  Laura  St.  Clair  at  (781)  641-0333  or 
LStClair@cutter.com.  Or  visit  the  Cutter  Web  site  at 
www.cutter.com/amprog/contest.htm. 
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Choosing  an  Internet  service  provider 


Review  Center 


By  Cathleen  Gagne  Levels  or  classes  of 

service  will  be  the  buzzwords  in  the  Internet  service  provider 
market  this  year.  What  this  will  mean  for  user  companies  is 
they  can  choose  from  various  levels  of  priority  best  suited  for 
their  Internet  access  patterns.  And  that  also  means  companies 
can  increase  or  decrease  their  Internet  service  provider  costs, 
depending  on  their  needs. 

Computerworld  spoke  with  senior  analyst  Eric  Paulak  at  Gart¬ 
ner  Group,  Inc.,  in  Stamford  Conn.,  and  Jen¬ 
nifer  Bestor,  vice  president  of  research  at 
Inverse  Network  Technology,  Inc.,  which  is 
an  Internet  service  provider  testing  firm  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.  They  discussed  cost  and 
the  classes  of  service  shifts,  how  to  select  a 
service  provider  and  also  vendor  positioning. 

“1998  is  the  year  that  not  quality  service, 
but  classes  of  service  get  introduced,”  Paulak 
says.  Classes  of  service,  he  says,  mean  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  priority.  And  that  also 
impacts  the  pricing  structure. 

He  uses  the  Federal  Express  Corp. 
model  to  illustrate  his  point.  “For 
example,  if  you  have  the  highest  prior¬ 
ity,  you’re  paying  FedEx  prices,  guaran¬ 
teed  overnight.”  But  the  different  ser¬ 
vice  providers’  levels  of  sendee  go 
beyond  that  model.  “The  problem  with 
it  is  .  .  .  when  you  establish  the  differ¬ 
ent  priorities  of  service,  it’s  just  guar¬ 
anteed  to  get  there  before  the  next  low¬ 
er  level,  which  is  guaranteed  to  get 
there  before  the  next  lower  level,  etc.” 

And  service  providers  will  use  more 
billing  and  customer  care  systems  to 
help  track  tire  classes  of  service,  Paulak 
says.  So  “you  can  expect  to  pay  more 
for  more  guarantees.  It’s  the  first  step 
as  we  move  toward  a  real  quality  of  ser- 
£  vices.  You  have  to  have  this  in  place." 

I  Compare  it  to  a  bank’s  automated 
§  teller  machines:  We  pay  an  extra  fee  to 
>  get  what  we  need  now. 

5  Consolidations  of  some  of  the  major 
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By  Kevin  Burden  The  pressure  —  oooh  the 

pressure!  Pick  the  wrong  Internet  service  provider  and  your 
Web  site  will  sputter  into  obscurity,  your  company  will  look 
cheesy  to  the  Web  world,  and  the  mail  —  that’s  E-mail  —  won’t 
go  through. 

Fears  such  as  those  have  sent  many  companies  into  analysis 
paralysis  when  evaluating  service  providers. 

But  experienced  users  say  any  research  beyond  checking  cus¬ 
tomer  references  will  turn  up  only  negligible  differences  that 
have  litde  impact. 

One  user  likened  Internet  service  provider  shopping  to  shop¬ 
ping  for  a  car  —  oh  yeah,  that  makes  you  feel  much  better.  Se¬ 
riously,  you’re  looking  for  the  same  attributes.  Above  all,  you 
want  reliability.  You  know  there  will  be  some  scheduled  main¬ 
tenance,  but  you  don’t  want  to  worry  about  being  stuck  idle  for 
long.  You  want  good  performance  —  at  least  as  much  as  you 
paid  for.  You  want  service  technicians  standing  by  when  some¬ 
thing  breaks,  although  you  don’t  want  to  become  friendly.  And 
of  course,  you  don’t 
want  to  be  ripped  off. 

In  a  Computerworld 
survey  of  50  large  user 
companies,  72%  said 
cost  was  one  of  the 
most  important  criteri¬ 
on  when  choosing  a 
service  provider,  far  be¬ 
yond  any  other  factor. 

Now  hold  on.  Cost?  As  important  a 
role  as  Internet  service  providers  can 
potentially  fill  for  companies,  how  can 
the  decision  be  trusted  to  cost?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  much  more  does  get  considered, 
such  as  reliability,  security  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  provider’s  general  reputation,  but 
cost  is  what  users  say  they  see  differ¬ 
entiating  vendors.  Even  for  customers 
who  demand  high  reliability  and 
enhanced  services,  when  other  factors 
are  equal  they  turn  to  pricing  as  the 
tiebreaker. 

“Besides  a  word-of-mouth  reliability 
study,  cost  is  what  you  see,”  says  Rick 
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Price  is  still  a 
driving  factor 
in  Internet  ser 
vice  provider 
selection. 
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Kanner,  chief  of  the  network  manage¬ 
ment  division  at  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission,  in  Washington. 
“Reliability  is  far  and  above  the  most 
important  thing  [UUnet  Technologies, 
Inc.]  can  deliver  to  us,  but  cost  is  how 
we  shopped,"  he  says. 

Simple  needs 

Respondents  were  less  interested  in  the 
myriad  of  value-added  services  such  as 
World  Wide  Web  page  hosting,  audio/ 
video  streaming  and  news  feeds.  Many 
of  the  respondents  characterized  down¬ 
time  as  a  mere  inconvenience  rather 
than  a  genuine  affliction.  “We  lose  touch 
with  our  major  customers,  there  are  no 
sales  made,  but  the  main  impact  is  loss 
of  E-mail,"  says  Robert  Loper,  informa¬ 
tion  systems  director  at  Chippenhook 
Corp.,  in  Flower  Mound,  Texas. 

But  what  about  companies  that  have 
moved  beyond  simply  maintaining  a 
home  page  to  creating  sites  that  gener¬ 
ate  revenue?  Can  cost  still  make  the  de¬ 
cision  in  cases  where  downtime  is  more 


How  many  hours  per  month  are  you  unable  to 
connect  to  your  Internet  service  provider? 


Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  have  less  than  1  hour  of  downtime  per  month. 

Less  than  1  hour  64% 

Between  1-2  hours  20% 

Between  2-5  hours  8% 

Between  5-10  hours  4% 

More  than  10  hours  4% 

Percent  of  respondents,  base  of  50 


How  satisfied  are  you  with  your  Internet  service  provider? 


|  The  Internet  service  provider  market  is  much  too  fragmented  to  break  out  satisfaction  scores 
by  vendor,  but  collectively,  satisfaction  is  high. 

Good  Very  good 

Performance  44%  32% 


Reliability 

42% 

46% 

Security  services 

26% 

40% 

Quality  of  technical  support 

24% 

42% 

Responsiveness  to  service  requests 

26% 

48% 

Pricing 

34% 

44% 

Overall  satisfaction 

18% 

70% 

Percent  of  users  rating  their  satisfaction  as  vert  cooo  or  good.  The  remaining  percentages  feu 

UNDER  AVERAGE.  POOR  OR  VERT  POOR 


than  a  nuisance?  It  isn’t  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor,  but  it  influences  the  decision. 

Harsco  Corp.,  an  industrial  products 
manufacturer  in  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  chose 
PSINet,  Inc.  two  years  ago  largely  on 
price.  “We  didn’t  see  the  Internet  as  crit¬ 
ical  to  us  then.  PSINet  gave  us  the  best 
price,  so  we  went  with  them,"  says 
Sohail  Shaft,  director  of  information 
technology. 

But  since  deciding  to  Web-enable 
applications  and  electronic  catalogs, 
Harsco’s  priorities  have  changed.  Avail¬ 
ability,  quality  of  service  and  perfor¬ 
mance  now  rule,  according  to  Shaft. 


Harsco  also  formed  a  coherent  Inter¬ 
net  strategy  that  outlines  everything 
from  virus  protection  and  firewalls  to 
who  can  and  can’t  download  informa¬ 
tion.  It  also  took  another  look  at 
its  Internet  provider  and  ultimately 
switched  to  MCI  Communications  Corp. 
Harsco  was  already  using  MCI  for  voice, 
so  “it  made  sense  to  work  a  better  price 
by  consolidating  voice,  data  and  the 
Internet  with  one  carrier,”  Shafi  says. 

Cost  counts 

Common  sense  says  there  is  more  to 
consider,  but  some  users  who  have 
switched  Internet  service  providers  pure¬ 
ly  for  cost  reasons  say  they  would  do  it 
again  if  the  savings  were  worth  it.  Milli¬ 
gan  College,  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
dropped  BBN  Planet  (now  called  GTE 
Internetworking  after  being  acquired  by 
GTE  Corp.  in  May  of  last  year),  in  favor 
of  Sprint  Communications  Co.  for  a 
20%  cost  cut.  “We  were  happy  with  BBN 
Planet.  We  just  couldn’t  justify  that 
much  more  to  them,”  says  Michael 
Smith,  director  of  comput¬ 
er  services  at  Milligan. 
“We  felt  reliability  wasn’t 
going  to  be  that  much  dif¬ 
ferent  for  our  [3,000] 
users,  and  now  that  we’ve 
switched,  we  know  it’s  no 
different." 

Of  course,  reliability  — 
the  percentage  of  time  the 
connection  is  up  —  does 
vary  among  providers. 
And  providers  score  well 
on  reliability,  with  88%  of 
users  giving  them  favor¬ 
able  grades  in  that  area. 
But  users  say  the  differ¬ 
ences  among  major  ser¬ 
vice  providers  are  too 
minute  to  waste  time 
crunching  comparatives. 
“[Internet  providers]  all 
are  so  similar  to  each  oth¬ 
er.  We  did  a  lot  of  evaluat¬ 
ing,  but  reached  a  point 
where  we  just  signed  up 
so  we’d  stop  wasting  our 
time  and  the  suppliers’  time,”  says  Steve 
Keck,  vice  president  of  IS  at  the  Donlen 
Corp.,  in  Northbrook,  Ill.  “It  came  down 
to  who  offered  the  best  price.” 

So  users  say  you  should  get  your  best 
price  in  writing,  then  try  to  strike  a  bet¬ 
ter  deal  with  competitors.  Even  though 
users  say  it’s  more  advisable  to  build 
partnerships  with  suppliers  rather  than 
beat  them  up  over  price,  “holding  up 
your  best  price  and  asking  if  anyone  can 
do  better  —  that  works,”  Keck  says.  □ 

Burden  is  Computerworld 's  feature 
writer,  Review  Center. 
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providers  will  also  continue  this  year. 

Customers  can  protect  themselves  if 
their  Internet  service  provider  vendor 
gets  acquired.  According  to  Bestor, 
“The  way  I’ve  seen  companies  protect 
themselves  in  these  situations  is  to 
have  a  ‘review’  clause  in  the  service 
agreement  stipulating  that,  if  the  ven¬ 
dor  is  acquired/merges/etc.,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  the  right  to  review  the  rela¬ 
tionship  within  X  [usually  three  to  six] 
months  and  terminate  without  penalty.” 

Evaluating  service  providers 

How  should  an  IS  manager  evaluate 
Internet  service  providers?  Here  are 
some  guidelines  offered  by  experts. 

Paulak  offers  the  following  advice  on 
the  big  picture: 

•  To  avoid  building  redundant  net¬ 
works,  look  for  an  Internet  service 
provider  that  can  link  your  existing  data 
networking  services  with  your  Internet 
services.  So  95%  of  the  time,  you’re 
probably  going  to  pick  the  company 
that  is  providing  your  data  networking. 

•  Look  at  a  company  that  is  offering 
guarantees  on  its  quality  of  service.  If  it 
doesn’t  offer  a  guarantee,  you  don’t 
have  to  bother  evaluating  it  any  further 


Provider  market  position 

Here’s  an  analysts'  look  at  service 
providers  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  large 
commercial  organization.  Gartner's  Paulak 
comments  on  each  vendor’s  position  in 
the  market. 

AT&T’s  WorldNet  Service 

www.att.com 

Targeted  toward  midsize  enterprises. 
Template  approach.  Not  much  cus¬ 
tomization. 


GTE  Internetworking 
(formerly  BBN  Planet  Corp.) 

www.gte.net 

High-end  marketplace  for  both  Internet 
access,  security  and  Web  hosting. 
Leader  in  the  market. 

MCI  Internet 

www.mci2000.com 

Primary  wholesale  provider.  Mass  busi¬ 
ness  market  for  templates  and  other 
services.  Limited  on  customization. 

NetCom  On-Line  Communication 
Services,  Inc. 

www.netcom.com 

Primarily  a  consumer  provider.  No.  1 
in  business  dial-up  services. 

PSINet,  Inc 

psinet.com 


•  Look  at  a  company  that  has  multiple 
access  technologies  and  methodologies 
—  one  that  can  give  you  frame- 
relay  access  and  traditional  access. 

Bestor  offers  questions  to  ask  your¬ 
self  and  the  Internet  service  provider 
before  choosing: 

•What  is  your  required  bandwidth?  (It 
can  range  from  Integrated  Services  Dig¬ 
ital  Network  to  fractional  T1  or  frame 
relay  to  T1  to  T3.) 

•What  is  your  installation  time  frame? 
(Often  this  is  subject  to  the  local  tele¬ 
phone  company,  but  some  providers 
use  competitive  access  providers  that 
can  chop  the  wait.) 

•  Do  I  tell  the  provider  when  I’m  down 
.  .  .  or  does  it  tell  me? 

•  What  if  we  find  a  problem  with  a  net¬ 
work  other  than  the  Internet  service 
provider’s?  Does  the  service  provider 
have  a  resolution  mechanism? 

•  Do  I  get  a  24-hour  pager  number? 

•  Does  the  provider  give  monthly 
usage  reports?  Online  reports? 

•  Does  the  Internet  provider  offer  a 
redundant  ISDN  backup  link?  □ 


Gagne  is  Computerworld 's  senior  editor, 
Review  Center. 


Leader  in  midmarket  services.  Also  an 
innovator  in  terms  of  virtual  private 
networking  for  midsize  businesses. 

Sprint  Internet  Services 

www.sprint.net 

Focuses  strictly  on  access  services. 
Very  good  worldwide  global  coverage. 

UUnet  Technologies,  Inc. 

www.us.uu.net 

Good  global  geographic  coverage. 
Strength  is  in  the  networking  aspect 
rather  than  in  Web  hosting,  although 
it’s  moving  that  way. 

IBM  Internet  Connection 

www.ibm.net 

Big.  Focuses  on  customized  network 
design  solutions.  Good  in  transaction¬ 
processing  Web  sites.  Fairly  poor  in 
support. 

Digex,  Inc. 

www.digex.net 

Best  up-and-comer.  Very  competitive 
in  Web  hosting  and  in  Internet  access 
services,  now  combined  with  tradition¬ 
al  networking  services. 

ANS  Communications,  Inc. 

www.ans.net 

High-end  Web  sites  for  publishing 
companies.  Leader  in  bringing  remote 
access  to  the  Internet. 
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INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  ENTERPRISE 
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An  International  Data  Group  Company 
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Expo 


O  Exhibiting  0  Attending 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City/State/Zip _ 

Phone _  Fax _ 

e-Mail _ 

1 1 1  Speen  Street,  P.O.  Box  9107,  Framingham,  M A  01701. 
Phone:  800-667-4ICE  (4423)  Fax:  508-370-4325 


Conference:  March  23-26,  1998 

Exhibits  S  The  Internet  Open: 

March  24-26,1998 

World  Trade  Center  •  Boston 


Don’t  wait.  Because  it’s  not  business  as  usual  anymore. 

www.idg.com/ice 


#  The  Internet  OpenSM 

The  largest  live  demonstration  and  evaluation 
program  ofWeb-based  business  applications. 


0  The  Executive  Conference 

Internet  Strategies  For 
Business  T  ransformation 


Case  studies  of  successful  Internet  Commerce 
utilization  by  some  of  America’s  leading 
corporations. 

$  The  Internet  Town  Meeting"1 

Customers  Speak  Out  On  The  Future 
of  Internet  Commerce 

The  liveliest  and  most  popular  forum  for 
debating  today’s  hottest  Internet  business  issues. 

Over  200  Internet  Vendors  and 
Internet  Open  Application  Providers 

^  Plus... 

Visit  and  shop  at  America’s  largest  online 
bookstore  BamesandNoble.com 
—  the  official  bookstore  of  ICE. 


The  Industry's  Largest  and  Most 
Comprehensive  Conference  Program 

•  Over  100  Educational  Sessions 

•  Over  200  Expert  Speakers 

•  6  Keynote  Addresses  From  Internet  Industry  Luminaries 

•  Brand  Name  Vendor  Workshops 

•  Professional  Certification  Programs 

•  In-depth  coverage  of  the  today’s  most  vital  Internet  business  issues 


Register  NOW  to  attend  the  Internet  Commerce  Expo  in  Boston. 
ICE  is  the  ONE  event  dedicated  to  providing  you  the  high  quality 
programs  you  must  have  to  stay  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  latest 
innovations  in  Internet  and  Web-based  business. 
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A  review  by  Computerworld 
and  Client/Server  Labs  indi¬ 
cates  that  Windows  NT  Enter- 


is  now? 


prise  Edition  can  whet  the 
appetite  of  demanding  users 

T  MICHAEL  HAYES 

icrosoft’s  Windows  NT  is  moving 
beyond  its  nicknames  of  “Nice  Try”  and 
“Not  There.”  But  it  still  carries  a  certain 
feeling  of  “Next  Time”  about  using  NT 
to  support  the  enterprisewide  operations 
of  some  larger  organizations.  With  the 
release  of  Windows  NT  Server  4.0  Enter¬ 
prise  Edition,  “Next  Time”  may  be  here  for  many  of  the 
holdouts  and  close  on  the  horizon  for  others. 


To  get  a  view  of  what  this 
newest  release  of  NT  brings,  Com¬ 
puterworld  hired  Client/Server 
Labs,  in  Atlanta,  to  run  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Edition  around  the  track.  We 
found  that  NT  Server  4.0  Enter¬ 


prise  Edition  is  well-positioned  for 
much  of  its  intended  marketplace, 
but  it  has  enough  rough  edges 
that  early  adopters  will  need  to  be 
well-prepared.  For  example,  select¬ 
ing  appropriately  certified  hard¬ 


ware  has  become  vastly  more 
important  with  this  release 
because  of  its  clustering  capabil¬ 
ities,  and  it  is  still  somewhat 
troublesome  to  determine  which 
manager  application  controls 
particular  services. 

The  Enterprise  Edition  adds 
clustering,  message  queuing, 
support  for  more  than  four 
processors  and  adjustable  mem¬ 
ory  configuration  to  the  familiar 
features  of  NT  Server  4.0. 
Microsoft  has  clearly  targeted 
those  new  features  at  users  for 
whom  high  availability  or  raw 
power  are  issues. 

Two  pillars 

In  Microsoft's  view,  there  are  two 
key  areas  that  the  Enterprise  Edi¬ 
tion  addresses:  scalability  and  high 
availability.  We  set  out  to  specifi¬ 
cally  exercise  the  high-availability 
features  and  take  a  more  theoreti¬ 
cal  look  at  the  scalability  enhance¬ 
ments. 

Scalability 

Two  significant  improvements 
have  been  made  in  Enterprise  Edi¬ 
tion  in  support  of  server  scalabili¬ 
ty.  The  first  and  most  straight¬ 
forward  change  in  the  product  is 
the  extension  of  support  for  sym¬ 
metrical  multiprocessing  (SMP)  to 
a  maximum  of  eight  CPUs  in  the 
end-user  version.  OEMs  will  be 
able  to  provide  the  product  bun¬ 
dled  on  their  systems  with  SMP 
support  for  configurations  up  to 
32  processors. 

Enterprise  Edition  has  the  same 
4G-byte  memory  limit  as  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Edition.  But  Microsoft’s  sec¬ 
ond  improvement  is  the  addition 
of  a  feature  called  4G-byte  RAM 
tuning,  which  enables  the  admin¬ 
istrator  to  change  the  memory 
allocation  on  a  large  system. 
Instead  of  the  standard  division 


into  2G  bytes  for  the  operating 
system  and  2G  bytes  for  applica¬ 
tions,  the  administrator  can  let  the 
applications  use  up  to  3  G  bytes  of 
memory.  Although  this  feature  is 
not  dynamic  and  must  be  config¬ 
ured  prior  to  start-up,  it  does 
permit  major  applications  (such  as 
a  heavily  used  database)  to  use 
significantly  more  memory. 

High  availability 

Here  also,  Microsoft  has  made  two 
key  additions  with  Enterprise  Edi¬ 
tion,  Cluster  Server  and  Message 
Queue  Server. 

The  most  immediately  interest¬ 
ing  is  Cluster  Server,  which 
allows  the  administrator  to  con¬ 
nect  two  computers  to  a  shared  set 
of  disk  drives,  and  then  define  var¬ 
ious  resources  (disks,  applications, 
services  and  so  on)  as  being 
shared  between  the  two  servers. 

Once  configured,  this  scheme 
allows  one  of  the  two  servers  to 
host  a  particular  function  on  the 
network,  while  the  other  server  is 
able  to  take  over  the  defined  task 
if  the  first  server  fails.  Client  sys¬ 
tems  that  send  TCP/IP  requests  to 
an  IP  address  shared  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  cluster  see  only 
a  brief  period  of  nonresponsive¬ 
ness  (in  our  testing,  as  low  as  25 
Next  Time,  page  84 


Test  platform 

ou  have  to  be  careful  when  selecting  the  hardware  for 
■  NT  Server  4.0  Enterprise  Edition.  One  of  the  key  high- 
availability  features  of  the  product  is  support  for  clustering, 
so  it’s  important  to  select  hardware  that  is  certified  for  use 
with  the  product’s  Clustering  Server. 

We  tested  Enterprise  Edition  on  a  cluster  composed  of 
two  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  NetServer  LXE  Pro  computers 
with  a  shared  disk  system  of  two  Storage  System  6  arrays. 

The  servers  had  dual  200-MHz  Pentium  Pro  processors, 
256M  bytes  of  memory,  8G  bytes  of  internal  disk  storage 
and  i6G  bytes  of  storage  in  the  shared  disk  system. 

The  shared  disks  were  connected  to  both  servers  via 
dual-channel  SCSI  connectors,  using  a  duster-specific 
array  controller. 

Also  included  in  the  test  bed  was  an  HP  NetServer  E  40 
running  the  standard  edition  of  NT  Server  4.0  and  used  as  a 
primary  domain  controller  for  the  two  units  in  the  cluster. 
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seconds  or  as  high  as  60  seconds)  and  lose  at  most  the  most  recent  data 
packet,  which  is  quickly  recovered  by  a  retransmission. 

Our  cluster  consisted  of  one  active  server  that  hosted  the  services 
actually  in  use  and  one  passive  server  that  was  essentially  idle  until  called 
upon.  However,  the  same  hardware  could  have  been  configured  to  allow 
each  server  to  actively  host  services  while  standing  ready  to  take  over  the 
services  of  the  other  should  it  fail.  That  capability  allows  an  administrator 
to  perform  some  rudimentary  static  load  balancing. 


The  Cluster  Administrator  program,  which 
can  be  run  from  the  cluster  servers  themselves 
or  from  any  NT  workstation  on  the  network, 
was  impressive  in  its  combination  of  simplicity 
and  function. 

Although  the  present  version  supports  only 
clusters  of  two  servers,  the  administration 
utility  is  clearly  designed  with  the  promise  of 
multiserver  clusters  in  mind. 

The  familiar  tree-structured  presentation  of 
other  Microsoft  utilities  is  carried  through  here, 
making  it  easy  to  comprehend.  We  ran  into 
some  momentary  confusion  because  the  re¬ 
source  items  appear  in  more  than  one  place  in 
the  tree  at  the  same  time. 

Two  major  drawbacks  to  the  Cluster  Server 
appeared  in  our  testing.  The  first  was  a  limita¬ 
tion  in  the  boot  process  imposed  by  an  oddity 
in  the  hardware  used  for  testing.  Because  the 
cross-connections  for  the  shared  SCSI  array 
used  active  termination  (drawing  their  termi¬ 
nation  from  a  powered  circuit  on  the  SCSI 
adapters)  the  system  could  be  started  only  with 
a  fairly  complex  process  that  required  manual 
intervention  by  an  operator.  That  is  by  no 
means  common  to  all  of  the  clustered  systems 
available  for  Enterprise  Edition,  but  it  pointed 
out  the  need  to  carefully  select  hardware  for  a 
clustered  environment.  If  unattended  restart 
from  a  complete  failure  of  both  nodes  were  a 
requirement,  we  would  have  had  to  use  differ¬ 
ent  hardware. 

Trouble 

The  other  drawback  was  more  subtle  and  ulti¬ 
mately  more  troubling.  Any  of  the  applications 
or  services  that  could  be  defined  as  shared 
under  the  Cluster  Server  could,  of  course,  be 
used  as  stand-alone  applications  or  services  in 
a  nonclustered  environment  So  they  all  have 
administration  utilities  of  their  own,  even  if 
only  the  familiar  NT  Services  fist.  However,  we 
discovered  in  several  cases  that,  if  the  adminis¬ 
trator  forgot  that  a  service  was  shared  across 
the  cluster  and  used  the  “normal”  administra¬ 
tion  routines  (instead  of  the  Cluster  Adminis¬ 
trator)  to  stop  a  service,  problems  would  ensue. 
In  some  cases,  the  Cluster  Administrator 
would  see  the  stoppage  as  a  failure  of  the  ser¬ 


vice  and  move  that  service  with  all  its  related 
resources  to  the  control  of  the  other  server.  In 
others,  the  Cluster  Administrator  would 
attempt  to  restart  the  service,  causing  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  become  confused.  In  those  cases,  a 
shutdown  and  restart  of  the  entire  server  was 
the  only  way  we  found  to  clear  the  problem. 

The  second  element  of  the  high-availability 
enhancements  is  the 


processed. 

Message  Queuing  may  be  used  indepen¬ 
dently  of  clustering,  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
environment.  Without  clustering,  queued  mes¬ 
sages  are  held  until  the  failed  server  or  con¬ 
nection  is  restored.  In  a  clustered  environment, 
messages  flow  again  as  soon  as  responsibility 
for  the  Message  Queue  has  been  transferred 
from  one  server  to  the  other.  In  our  testing 
with  Message  Queuing  in  a  clustered  environ¬ 
ment,  the  time  from  a  failure  of  one  server  un¬ 
til  queued  messages  resumed  flowing  to  the 
other  server  never  exceeded  two  minutes. 

Adoption  plans 

The  decision  of  an  organization  to  adopt  NT 
Server  4.0  Enterprise  Edition  as  a  strategic  plat¬ 
form  for  the  applications  on  which  they  bet 
their  livelihood  seems  likely  to  depend  on  two 
factors:  availability  needs  and  NT  itself.  A 
prime  issue  will  be  whether  they  require  the 
high  availability  of  elements  such  as  Cluster 
Server  and  Message  Queue  Server,  or  the  brute 
power  of  lots  of  CPUs  and  memory. 


NT's  performance  monitor  tracks  the  activity  on  each  CPU  In 
the  cluster 


Message  Queue  Serv¬ 
er,  designed  to  keep 
applications  running 
even  when  communi¬ 
cations  are  delayed  or 
broken.  Unlike  clus¬ 
tering,  which  benefits 
any  TCP/IP-connected 
client  application,  us¬ 
ing  Message  Queue 
Server  requires  spe¬ 
cial  software  loaded  at 
the  server  and  on 
each  client  station. 

Once  set  up,  the 
client  sends  requests 
to  a  receiving  queue 
on  the  server.  If  the 
server  to  which  the 
message  is  being  di¬ 
rected  isn’t  respond¬ 
ing,  the  special  soft¬ 
ware  on  the  client  system  “queues”  the 
messages,  allowing  the  application  which  gen¬ 
erated  the  request  to  continue  processing  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  message  to  be  sent. 

An  example  set  of  applications,  shipped  with 
Enterprise  Edition,  illustrates  the  concept  nice¬ 
ly.  An  application  running  on  a  client  sends 
stock  trade  requests  to  a  server.  An  application 
running  on  the  server  receives  those  requests 
and  enters  them  into  a  database  for  execution. 
If  the  server  stops  running  (or  any  other  prob¬ 
lem,  such  as  a  network  outage,  interrupts  com¬ 
munication),  the  Message  Queuing  software  on 
the  client  begins  storing  the  trade  requests 
from  the  application.  When  the  server  is  again 
available,  the  client  and  server  pieces  of  the 
Message  Queuing  software  establish  contact 
and  the  stored  messages  are  delivered  and 


But  a  gating  factor  will  be  how  desirable 
users  view  NT  Server  itself.  In  its  present 
incarnation,  Enterprise  Edition  doesn’t  seem 
likely  to  woo  many  users  away  from  existing 
Unix  clusters  or  other  high-end  solutions 
already  in  place. 

It  will,  however,  be  very  attractive  to  organi¬ 
zations  that  already  have  significant  NT  pres¬ 
ence  and  whose  appetite  for  power  and 
dependability  is  growing  beyond  the  standard 
offering. 

It  also  may  well  become  a  choice  for  those 
who  haven’t  committed  yet.  □ 


Hayes  is  a  systems  control  manager  at  Client/ 
Server  Labs,  a  primary  test  lab  partner  of  Com¬ 
puterworld.  He  can  be  reached  at  ghayes@ 
cslinc.com. 
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In  Depth 


An  early 
scouting 
report  on 
some  of 
tomorrow's 
IS  leaders 


BY  CATHLEEN  GAGNE 

The  baby  boomers’  offspring  are  coming! 
And  they  reach  for  their  computers  as 
naturally  as  most  of  us  reach  for  that  first 
cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning.  Computer- 
world  talked  to  five  high  school  students, 
members  of  the  'net  Generation  who  won 
the  Iomega  Zip  Techno  Whiz  Kids  contest 
for  their  achievements  in  technology. 

More  than  500  U.S.  teen-agers  ages  14 
to  18  entered  the  contest.  Sponsor  Iomega 
Corp.  winnowed  the  pack  to  10,  who  were 
then  put  through  their  paces  in  telephone 
interviews. 

The  five  winners  were  given  a  suite  of 
Iomega  drives  and  a  trip  to  Comdex/ Fall 
’97  in  Las  Vegas. 

Hey,  to  a  teen-ager,  that’s  fun!  □ 

Gagne  is  Computerworld’s  senior  editor,  Review  Center. 
Her  Internet  address  is  cathy_gagne@cw.com. 
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Rory  loeb 
ACE:  T5 

High  School:  Homestead, 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

College  plans:  California 
Polytechnic  State  University 

Dream  job:  Automotive  design 

Coolest  computer  games: 

Carmaggedan,  Redneck  Rampage 

Whiz  Kid  Winner:  For  sharing  his  knowledge  of  technology 
with  students  and  teachers 


Rory  Loeb  goes  to  the  same  high 
school  that  Steve  Jobs  attended.  Jobs 
is  the  person  Loeb  looks  up  to  most 
in  the  technology  sector.  “I  admire 
his  integrity,  how  much  he  pursued 
Apple  and  how  far  he  got  the  com¬ 
pany  to  go,”  he  says. 

And,  perhaps  because  he  grew  up 
in  the  heart  of  Silicon  Valley,  Loeb’s 
technical  talents  flourished  early. 
“He  loved  computers  since  he  was 
4,”  his  mother  says. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many 
teen-agers  can  call  themselves  com¬ 
puter  systems  administrators?  At 
Loeb’s  school,  the  answer  is  15.  Loeb 
and  those  classmates  get  grades 
rather  than  salaries  for  fixing  Macin¬ 
toshes,  PCs  and  software.  The  stu¬ 
dents  even  teach  their  teachers  how 
to  use  computers  or  anything  else 


that  is  requested.  “We  do  it  on  our 
own  free  time,  and  we  get  graded  on 
it,”  he  says.  “It’s  like  a  class.” 

Loeb  says  his  school  is  fairly  up  to 
date  with  its  handful  of  Macintosh¬ 
es  that  run  at  250  MHz  and  other 
Macintoshes  and  PCs  that  run  at 
180  MHz  or  lower  processing  power. 
But  he  would  like  to  see  more  Mac¬ 
intoshes  at  the  high  end.  On  his 
wish  list:  “That  each  student  could 
have  their  own  laptop.  Instead  of 
having  to  handwrite  assignments, 
they  would  write  them  up  and  E-mail 
them  to  the  teacher.  We’d  become 
an  entirely  paperless  society.” 

Well,  not  entirely.  Loeb’s  other  fa¬ 
vorite  hobby  is  three-dimensional 
modeling  with  paper.  “I  do  modern 
houses,  really  detailed,1*  he  says.  “I 
use  poster  board  and  paper.” 


Silva  likes  to  build  things:  robots,  remote-control  air¬ 
planes,  radios,  computers,  World  Wide  Web  sites.  And  he  Sikes  to 
take  things  apart  “I  don’t  think  I  have  anything  electrical  that  he 
has  not  taken  apart,”  says  Irma  Groot,  his  mother. 

Silva’s  most  recent  invention  is  a  pneumatic  robot  controlled 
by  a  Macintosh.  “You  just  use  a  little  menu  that  asks  what  you 
would  like  to  drink.  The  robot  picks  up  a  cup  and  gives  it  to  you,” 
he  says. 

Silva,  who’s  been  tinkering  with  computers  since  he  was  to,  is 
now  trying  to  build  his  own  from  broken  and  cast-off  parts.  Says 
Mom,  “I  hope  he  succeeds.  As  we  speak,  there  is  a  little  code  on 
my  desktop  that !  can’t  get  rid  of.” 

After  he  finishes  his  ranch  chores  (tending  four  horses  and  a 
cow),  Silva  serves  as  a  chat-room  troubleshooter,  helping  kids 
change  an  ID  or  profile  and  explaining  how  to  play  certain  games. 


RICARDO  SILVA 
ACE:  16 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Barry 
Gold  water,  Phoenix 

Grade:  11 

COLLEGE  plans:  Colorado 

State  University  or  Northern  Arizona  University 

DREAM  JOB:  Computer  engineer  or  programmer 
COMPUTER  HERO:  Bill  Gates 

WHIZ  kid  Winner:  For  creating  his  own  computer 
and  for  his  troubleshooting  on  the  Internet 

Techno  teens,  page  86 
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RAVI  SARIN 
AGE:  l6 

High  School:  Harvard 
West  Lake,  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif. 

GRADE:  n 

COLLEGE  PLANS:  Undecided 
Dream  job:  Running  own  business 
COMPUTER  HERO:  Michael  Dell 

Whiz  Kid  Winner:  For  creating  an  online  volunteer 
center  and  running  an  Internet  consulting  business 


One  of  John  Marc  Imbrescia’s  goals  in  life  is  to  apply  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  technology  to  help  others.  It  appears  he’s  off  to  a  good 
start:  He’s  on  an  Internet  design  committee  for  the  American 
juvenile  Arthritis  Organization.  The  group  has  great  significance 
to  John  and  his  family  because  his  younger  sister  was  diagnosed 
with  juvenile  rheumatory  arthritis  when  she  was  i8  months  old. 

“The  site  educates  and  helps  kids  who  have  arthritis,"  he  says. 
“It  has  a  Dear  Abby-type  column  and  stufFiike  that." 

Imbrescia  also  troubleshoots  as  a  “tech  master”  at  his  high 
school.  He  handles  everything  from  people  who  don’t  know 
which  communications  port  to  pick  for  the  modem  to  people 
who  want  to  install  a  card  or  hard  drive.  “If  it’s  a  broken  tran¬ 
sistor  on  the  motherboard,  I’m  not  going  to  be  able  to  fix  it,”  he 
says.  “If  it’s  a  software  error  or  the  BIOS  has  failed,  and  you 
need  a  new  battery,  that’s  the  stuff  I  can  fix.” 

For  fun,  Imbrescia  builds  robots.  “You  put  a  solid-fuel  engine 
in  it  and  launch  it  with  an  electric  igniter.  Once  they’re  up, 
they’re  up." 


Ravi  Sarin  was  born  an  entrepreneur, 
according  to  his  mother.  “When  he  was 
in  kindergarten,  he  asked  for  baseball 
and  basketball  cards  for  his  birthday 
and  Christmas  presents,”  says  Anna 
Yang,  his  mother.  “He  made  it  into  a 
collection  and  was  able  to  buy  and  sell 
and  trade  out  of  it.  His  whole  hobby 
was  totally  free.” 

Today,  Sarin  not  only  operates  an  In¬ 
ternet  consulting  firm  in  which  he  cre¬ 
ates  Web  sites  for  companies,  but  he 
also  runs  his  own  site  that  gives 
awards  of  excellence  to  other  sites.  “He 
calls  it  ‘Ravi’s  Elite  Award,’  ”  says  Mom. 


“Imagine  a  13-year-old  giving  them  an 
award,  and  they’d  be  so  proud.  In  turn, 
he  gets  a  link.” 

But  most  notable  about  Sarin  is  his 
big  heart:  He  and  his  sister  last  year 
created  a  site  ( www.reachout.org }  in¬ 
dexing  all  nonprofit  organizations  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  that  need  volunteers. 

“A  lot  of  people  like  to  volunteer,  but 
it’s  hard  to  go  directly  to  a  volunteer 
center,"  Sarin  says.  “The  Web  site  is 
something  anyone  can  use.” 

He’s  trying  to  get  others  involved  to 
expand  the  concept  to  other  cities,  such 
as  Seattle  and  Providence,  R.l. 


John  Marc  imbrescia 
AGE:  15 
Grade:  io 

School:  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy,  Andover,  Mass. 

COLLEGE  PLANS:  Harvard 
DREAM  JOB:  Aeronautical  engineer 

COMPUTER  HEROES:  Bill  Gates,  John  Carmack  (who 
wrote  the  Doom  engine  and  is  head  programmer 
at  ID  Software,  Inc.) 

whiz  kid  WINNER:  For  helping  others  with 
technology 
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JULIA  WYMORE 
AGE:  l6 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Washington, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

GRADE:  11 

COLLEGE  PLANS:  University  of  Oregon,  then  the 
National  School  of  Natural  path  ic  Medicine  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  for  an  ND  (naturalpathic  doctor)  degree 

DREAM  JOB:  Naturalpathic  doctor 
FAVORITE  CLASSES:  Russian,  music 

Whiz  Kid  Winner:  For  creating  her  own  Web  site  and 
launching  a  business  on  the  Internet 


“Treat  your  lips  to  a  ‘berry’  refreshing  experience  with  our 
Strawberry  Daiquiri  Lip  Balm  today  for  $2.50  plus  s&h.  . . . 
Sound  like  a  late-night  television  commercial?  It’s  a  line  from 
Julia  Wymore’s  organic  lip  balm  Web  site  —  a  ’90s  version  of  a 
roadside  lemonade  stand. 

Inexperienced  in  computers  until  the  beginning  of  last  sum¬ 
mer,  Wymore  was  selling  her  lip  goo  (made  from  beeswax,  or¬ 
ganic  rice  syrup  and  natural  flavoring)  to  friends  at  school.  She 
hit  the  ’net  to  reach  a  broader  audience. 

“We  got  her  a  computer,  and  she  just  ran  with  it,”  says  Greg 
Wymore,  her  father.  “She  spent  the  summer  teaching  herself.” 

Wymore  created  her  Web  page  by  downloading  a  free  Hyper¬ 
text  Markup  Language  program  from  America  Online,  Inc.  “I 
pretty  much  figured  it  out,”  she  says.  “It  wasn’t  like  I  had  to 
make  things  up  myself." 

While  her  heart’s  desire  lies  in  naturalpathic  medicine  rather 
than  technology,  Wymore’s  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  technical 
aptitude  may  help  pay  those  hefty  college  bills.  She  expects  her 
hiicine<;<;  to  become  Drofitable  in  a  couple  of  months. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT 


By  Rochelle  Garner  &  David  Weldon 


Labor  crisis  or  skills 
shortage?  Computerworld 
examines  the  alarming 
projections  of  IT  supply 
and  demand 


They  say  numbers  don’t  lie.  And 
on  the  face  of  it,  the  numbers 
are  downright  dire. 

This  year  alone,  346,000  IT- 
related  jobs  will  remain  unfilled, 
says  the  Information  Technology  Association 
of  America  (ITAA). 

The  demand  for  trained  workers  is  increas¬ 
ing  by  95,000  IT  jobs  per  year,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  And  be- 


Game 

There  is  just  one  problem:  This  particular  set  may  be 
built  on  a  foundation  of  flawed  assumptions,  presump¬ 
tions,  old  or  incomplete  data  and  extreme  leaps  of  faith. 
Which  isn’t  to  say  that  the  skills  shortage  isn’t  real  —  it 
is,  by  all  accounts.  But  this  future  blockbuster  could 


tween  1994  and  2005,  U.S.  businesses  will  turn  into  a  major  bust.  That’s  why  it  pays  to  examine 


generate  a  demand  for  more  than  1.3  million  just  where  these  folks  get  their  numbers. 


additional  information  technology  profession¬ 
als,  says  the  Labor  Bureau. 

The  Department  of  Education  reports  that 
the  number  of  students  graduating  with  bach¬ 
elor’s  degrees  in  computer  science  declined 
more  than  40%  between  1986  and  1994. 

Now  comes  the  truly  scary  part:  That  gap 
will  cost  U.S.  businesses  $500  billion  per  year 
in  lost  revenue,  $10  billion  per  year  in  lost 
business  income  and  $15  billion  per  year  in 
compensation,  according  to  Howard  Rubin, 
a  consultant  and  chairman  of  computer 
science  at  Hunter  College,  in  Pound 
Ridge,  N.Y.  That’s  because,  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  spent  on  information  systems  M 
salaries,  a  company  can  expect  to 
generate  $43  in  revenue,  he  says. 

Under  that  assumption,  a  com¬ 
pany  could  lose  $2.4  million  per  year 
for  each  IS  pro  it  can’t  hire,  Rubin’s 
math  suggests. 

Gee,  no  wonder  so  many  people  rep¬ 
resenting  the  state  and  the  federal  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  IT  industry  are  running 
around  like  extras  in  a  disaster  movie. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT 


THE  IT  WORKFORCE 


IT  demand  for  jobs  vs.  supply  of  workers 


Let’s  start  with  the  ITAA  fig¬ 
ures  that  show  workforce  de¬ 
mand.  The  ITAA  is  the  politi¬ 
cal  lobbying  association  that 
represents  11,000  technology 
businesses.  Its  1997  report,  “The  IT 
Workforce  Gap  at  the  Dawn  of  a 
New  Century,”  says  companies  face  a 
190,000-person  shortfall  in  the  IT  field. 
Since  the  report  was  released,  the  ITAA 
has  doubled  that  figure  to  346,000  in  its 
updated  study,  “Help  Wanted:  A  Call  for 
Collaborative  Action  for  the  New  Millen¬ 
nium,”  prepared  by  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University. 

The  report  received  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  and  was  cited  by  news  organizations 
around  the  country  earlier  this  month. 
Suddenly,  the  heads  of  the  U.S.  depart¬ 
ments  of  labor,  commerce  and  education 
were  being  summoned  to  speak  before 
journalists  on  the  growing  “crisis.” 

How  did  the  ITAA  get  its  numbers?  In 
1997,  it  sent  out  2,000  surveys  to  a  ran¬ 
dom  selection  of  its  members  and  collat¬ 
ed  271  responses.  And  for  the  new  study, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  conducted  telephone 
interviews  with  532  IT  vendor  and  IT 
user  companies. 

The  return  rate  or  survey  base  isn’t  sta¬ 
tistically  suspect  in  either  report,  but  the 
way  the  ITAA  expanded  the  results  to 
represent  103,607  technology  and  non¬ 
technology  companies  is.  Both  polls  rep¬ 
resent  no  more  than  one-half  of  1%  of  IT 
organizations,  according  to  ITAA  num¬ 
bers.  And  if  at  the  surveyed  companies 
the  IT  staffs  were  small  overall,  the  num¬ 


Projected  JOB  VACANCIES  in  the  IT  workforce 


Feb.  1997 

Jan.  1998 

Job  titles  surveyed 

3  core  titles* 

3  core  titles* 

Job  vacancies 

190,000 

346,000 

%  of  IT  workforce 

10% 

10% 

Expected  growth  in  vacancies 

95,000 

95,000 

♦Note:  Job  titles  surveyed  include  systems  analyst,  computer  engineer/scientist  and  computer  programmer 
Source:  ITAA  special  reports 


Projected  JOB  GROWTH  in  the  IT  workforce 


Job  tit! 

1994  workforce 

Jan.  1998 

%  growth 

Computer  programmer 

537,000 

601,000 

12% 

Computer  engineer/scientist 

345,000 

655,000 

90% 

Systems  analysts 

483,000 

928,000 

92% 

TOTALS 

1,365,000 

2,184,000 

60% 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Projected  SHIFTS  in  the  IT  workforce 

Nature  of  employment 

1997  workforce 

2002  workforce 

%  change 

Permanent  employee 

70% 

50% 

-20% 

Contract  professionals 

30% 

50% 

+20% 

Source:  Advance  Technology  Staffing  report 


ber  of  “core  IT”  jobs  ITAA  is  tracking 
would  be  small.  Job  vacancies  that  show 
up  would  appear  to  be  very  high  vacancy 


rates  and  would  be  projected  outward  to 
represent  the  entire  IT  workforce. 

And  the  Labor  Bureau's  belief  that 


U.S.  businesses  will  crave  more  than  1 
million  computer  engineers,  systems  an¬ 
alysts  and  computer  programmers  by 
2005?  That  seems  more  likely,  consider¬ 
ing  the  bureau’s  ability  to  rigorously  mea¬ 
sure  nearly  everything  under  the  U.S. 
sun.  But  there’s  a  catch:  The  labor  group 
gleaned  its  data  by  polling  the  nation’s 
private  and  public  sector  for  projected 
growth  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  economy 
and  IT  industry  have  never  been  stronger. 

Now  consider  a  similar  study,  reported 
in  1993  by  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on  science, 
engineering  and  mathematics  profession¬ 
als.  The  report's  conclusion:  “It  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  possible,  and  will  probably  never  be 
possible,  to  predict  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  ...  shortages  on  surpluses  of  sci¬ 
entists  and  engineers  several  years  into 
the  future.  Limitations  on  projections  are 
especially  severe  for  demand,  since  de¬ 
mand  is  a  function  of  the  economic  cycle 
and  of  global  events  that  are  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  predict.” 

Clearly,  there’s  a  presumption  that  this 
unprecedented  growth  will  continue 
unchecked.  But  things  change,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  seemingly  unstoppable 
downsizing  in  the  early  1990s.  That’s  the 
premise  behind  the  criticisms  leveled  by 
the  American  Engineering  Association 
and  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers,  Inc.  (IEEE).  Both  groups 
charge  the  ITAA  with  the  political  agenda 
of  convincing  the  government  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  65,000-person  cap  on  H-1B 
visas  for  qualified  foreign  labor. 


Foreign 

labor 

Foreign  national  workers 

►  65,000  foreign  national  professionals 
can  be  sponsored  by  U.S.  companies 
each  year. 

►  The  annual  cap  of  65,000  H-1B  visas 
was  reached  for  the  first  time 

Aug.  25, 1997. 

Labor  crisis  or  not,  compa¬ 
nies  are  experiencing  a  seri¬ 
ous  skills  shortage.  That  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  ITAA  is  so 
hot  on  its  campaign  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  H-iB  work  visas 
issued  to  skilled  foreign  nationals. 

“We  have  made  this  our  No.  i  priori¬ 
ty,”  Susan  Marshall,  ITAA’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  services,  told  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News. 


Salaries 

One  thing  is  certain,  though:  Salary  and 
compensation  costs  are  on  the  rise.  How 
high  they’ll  rise  is  open  to  debate.  Com- 
puterworld’s  latest  annual  salary  survey 


indicates  annual  salary  increases  averag¬ 
ing  9%  for  IT  professionals.  The  ITAA 
maintains  that  salaries  are  increasing  by 
20%  to  28%.  How  to  explain  the  dis¬ 
crepancy? 

One  way  might  be  to  examine  who  ex¬ 
actly  is  being  polled.  Computerworld,  for 


example,  primarily  surveys  the  users  of 
technology  (such  as  corporate  IT  profes¬ 
sionals),  not  providers  of  technology 
products  and  services  (such  as  vendor 
IT  professionals,  contractors  and  con¬ 
sultants).  The  ITAA’s  constituency  is 
technology  business. 

The  scoop  on  IT  salaries 

►  Gartner  Group  says  base  salaries 
for  two-thirds  of  IT  jobs  will  increase 
between  25%  and  30%  by  2002. 

►  William  M.  Mercer  says  average  hourly 
compensation  for  software  architects  and 
consultants  rose  nearly  20%  in  1996. 

►  Deloitte  &  Touche  Consulting  Group 
says  salaries  for  computer  network 
professionals  rose  an  average  of  7.4% 
from  1996  to  1997. 

►  Coopers  &  Lybrand  LLP  says  the 
average  pay  increase  in  the  software 
industry  was  6.5%  in  1996. 


Changes  in  IT  salaries  for  select  job  titles 


Title 

1995 

1996 

1997 

%  Change 

CIO/VP  of  IS 

$91,600 

$96,400 

$123,100 

34% 

Computer  operations  manager 

$49,500 

$50,600 

$55,500 

12% 

LAN  manager 

$46,800 

$46,900 

$52,600 

12% 

Systems  analysts 

$45,400 

$44,500 

$51,000 

12% 

Network  administrator 

$42,880 

$44,600 

$47,400 

11% 

Programmer/analyst 

$37,200 

$38,800 

$43,000 

16% 

PC  tech  support  specialist 

$33,000 

$34,200 

$34,100 

3% 

Computer  operator 

$25,400 

$25,500 

$27,200 

7% 

Source:  Computerworlds  Annual  Salary  Survey  (1995, 1996, 1997) 
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IT  CAREERS 


DATAB)  SE 
EXPE  S 


Senior  Software  Engineer  (Al¬ 
pharetta,  GA)  -  Develop  industri¬ 
al  engineering  based  applica¬ 
tion  software  using  Power¬ 
Builder,  Oracle,  Sybase  and 
Unix/C;  develop  complete  life 
cycle  of  Client  Server  software 
including  software  system  struc¬ 
ture  design,  functionality  design 
and  implementation,  GUI  design 
and  implementation;  perform 
database  design  and  implemen¬ 
tation,  version  control,  and  soft¬ 
ware  application  installation; 
provide  user  training  on  Object 
Oriented  Design  and  Methodo¬ 
logies.  Req.  Master's  degree  in 
Computer  Science/Engineering 
or  related  engineering  degree 
plus  2  yrs  exp.  in  the  job  offered. 
Sal.  $70k/yr.  Work  40  hrs/wk. 
Resume  to;  Suren  Kumar,  Glo¬ 
bal  Information  Technology,  Inc., 
15310  Amberly  Dr.  Ste.  230, 
Tampa,  FL  33647.  Fax:  1-888- 
532-9448. 


Programmer/Analyst.  Comp¬ 
uter  programming  and  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  using  MVS, 
DB2,  CICS  and  COBOL  on  the 
IBM  Mainframe  computer  sys¬ 
tem.  Must  have  two  years 
experience  in  the  job  offered, 
as  a  Computer  Programmer, 
Associate  Programmer  or  any 
combination  thereof.  Exper¬ 
ience  in  job  offered  or  in  relat¬ 
ed  occupations  must  include  6 
months  using  MVS,  DB2, 
CICS  and  COBOL  on  the  IBM 
ES9000  Mainframe  computer 
system.  40  hrs./wk.  9  am  to  5 
pm.  $55,000/yr.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
in  the  United  States.  Send  your 
resume  to  the  Iowa  Workforce 
Center,  800  Seventh  Street  SE 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52406. 
Please  refer  to  Job  Order 
IA1 100672.  Employer  paid 
advertisement. 
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Issue  Date: 

March  30, 1998 
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February  23, 1998 


To  place  your  advertisement  call  1  -800^343-6474  x  8000 


WORLD- W !  DE  CA  R.EER 
:!  1 IES  FOR  TOP-QUAl.!  FY  PROFESSIONALS. 

CURRENTLY  STAFFING  PROJECTS  IN: 

US,  Canada,  South  America,  Pacific  Rim,  and 

, 

EDI  in  SAP  En  ironment.  Supplv 

,  .  7%  E 

Sales:  US-base 

national/mternationa!  sales  for  experienced 
professionals. 

Recruiting;:  Positions  avail 

5  SPE 

recruiters. 

Competitive  compensation  with  performance 
incentives:  comprehensive  benefits  package. 


**"  Experienced  project  nathtgers 

S180K+ 


Team  aide 


SPEARHEAD  SYSTEM  CONSULTANTS  (US)  LTD 

; 
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Our  focus  is  DA. 
Weistntstarful 


across  the  U.SJL  Rdo&FeesPaS 


Sr.  DB  Expert  to  $90k+bonu: 

Dynamic,  multi-natl  enrp 
Will  lead  coip  database  planning 
Requires  exp.  in  multiple  RDBMS. 

DBA/Tech  Support  to  $80k 

Strong  performance  tuning 
Will  support  large  databases 

S/W  Development  to  $80+stock 

C/0-*7datahase  development 
skills  for  hi  tech  software  vendors 

DB  Specialists  $60-120  + 

Host  of  opportunities  for  database 
&  C/S  project  mgr'K/developers. 
Large  &  small  companies, 
fjnSp  many  industries. 


HAMILTON 

1  rtcm/CM  msanmL  me 
P.O.Box369  WestHurley.NY  124S1 
|9 14-679-4050  Fax:  914-679-5704 
cwad@liamiltontech.com 
http/:  www.  hamil  tootech.com 


Tivoli  Systems,  the  leading  provider  of  systems  management  software,  has  grown  to  be¬ 
come  the  most  widely  respected  and  highly  sought  after  provider  in  the  marketplace.  What 
does  this  mean  for  you?  Tivoli  can  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  work  with  state-of-the-art 
programming  techniques  and  tools  in  a  team-oriented  and  creative  development  environ¬ 
ment.  And  at  Tivoli  Systems,  we  incorporate  all  of  the  elements  that  allow  you  to  be  your 
best,  such  as  ambition,  honesty,  intelligence  and  talent.  And  not  to  mention  fun!  There's 
never  been  a  better  time  to  utilize  your  expertise  at  Tivoli  Systems!  We  have  the  following 
opportunities  at  our  Austin,  TX  facility: 

SAP  SPECIALIST 
WEB  DEVELOPER 
COMMUNICATIONS  ANALYST 
DIRECTOR  OF  TECHNICAL  OPERATIONS 
INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  BUSINESS  LIAISON 
MANAGER  OF  WEB/LOTUS  NOTES  APPLICATIONS 
RELATIONAL  DATABASE  DESIGN  fc  DEVELOPMENT 

For  immediate  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  to:  Samantha  Silver,  TIVOLI 
SYSTEMS,  Inc.,  9442  Capital  of  Texas  Hwy.  North,  Suite  500,  Austin,  TX  78759. 
Fax:  512-436-1329.  Ph:  512-436-8404.  E-mall:  samantha.silver6tivoll.com 

An  equal  opportunity  employer,  we  value  the  diversity  of  our  workplace. 


f fT77*Tn  nmna 

For  additional  opportunities,  visit  our  website  at  www.tivoli.com 


Your  World-Cl 
r  World-Class 
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IT  CAREERS  EAST 


CLARKSON  UNIVERSITY 


Manager  of  Network  Planning  &  Operation 
Educational  Resources  Center 


Coordinate  the  planning,  installation  and  support  of  cam¬ 
pus  networking  facilities  and  data  communications  includ¬ 
ing  connections  to  the  external  networks. 

B.S.  or  equivalent  in  Computer  Science  or  closely  allied 
discipline  which  includes  heavy  curricular  involvement  in 
modem  networking  protocols  and  underlying  software 
and  hardware  technologies;  advanced  degree  preferred 
and/or  five  years  of  professional  networking  support, 
including  lead  design  and  implementation  duties  and 
requiring  a  thorough  involvement  in  the  application  of 
networking  protocols  and  associated  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  technologies;  in-depth  knowledge  of  and  experi¬ 
ence  with:  UNIX,  NetWare,  TCP/IP,  FDDI,  Ethernet, 
bridges,  routers,  terminal  servers,  workstation/server 
operations,  and  X-Windows.  Closing  date:  February  20, 
1998.  To  receive  full  consideration,  please  send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  Gwendolyn  Mitchell,  Dir.  of  Human 
Resources,  PO  Box  5542,  Potsdam,  NY  13699.  Clarkson 
University  is  an  AA/EOE.  POS  77-98 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  CON¬ 
SULTANT  to  provide  on-site 
consultancy  to  analyze,  design, 
develop,  test,  implement,  main¬ 
tain  and  support  application 
software  on  IBM  PCs,  HP-9000 
and  UNIX  hardware  platforms 
using  Oracle  (v7.x  and  v6), 
Developer  2000,  SQL'Forrns 
(v4.0,  v3.0),  Oracle  Reports 
(v2.0),  Pro'C,  SQL-Plus,  SQL*  - 
Report  writer  (vl.1),  SQL*- 
Menu,  PL/SQL  (v2.0,  v.1),  C, 
MS-Excel,  MS-Word  and  Lotus 
Notes  under  various  operating 
systems  such  as  MS-DOS, 
Windows  3.1,  UNIX,  Linux,  HP- 
UNIX,  Windows  95  and  network 
operating  systems  such  as 
Novell  Netware,  Banyan  Net¬ 
ware  and  Windows  for  Work¬ 
groups;  develop  algorithms  and 
optimization  techniques  to  fine- 
tune  various  network  database 
applications.  Require:  B.S  in 
Computer  Science/Electrical 
Engineering  and  five  years 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
as  Programmer/Systems  Ana¬ 
lyst/Oracle  Developer.  Extensive 
paid  travel  (40%)  to  client  sites 
within  the  United  States  re¬ 
quired.  Salary:  $85,000  per 
year,  8:30  am  to  5:30  pm,  M-F. 
Mail  resume  to:  Patti  R.  Blay¬ 
lock,  Treasurer,  Tactics  Incorpor¬ 
ated,  1800  Century  Blvd.,  NE, 
Suite  1450,  Atlanta,  GA  30345. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  to  design, 
develop,  analyze,  test,  implement 
and  maintain  application  soft¬ 
ware  for  the  Image-based  check 
processing  industry  on  Unisys  V- 
series  mainframes  using  the 
Unisys  Item  Processing  System 
(IPS)  with  V-series  operating  sys¬ 
tem  MCP,  Unisys  image,  V-series 
communication  systems  (VCS) 
and  Unisys  DPI  800  Motorola 
68000  Assembly  Language  pro¬ 
gramming  utilizing  techniques 
such  as  Independently  Compiled 
Modules  (ICM),  Data  Communi¬ 
cation  Networking  techniques 
such  as  VCS  Transaction  pro¬ 
cessing,  and  Inter-Program  Com¬ 
munications  (IPC),  IPS/VCS  inte¬ 
grated  security  and  track  func¬ 
tions  such  as  microfilming  and 
endorsement.  Require:  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science,  Math¬ 
ematics,  or  a  closely  related  field 
with  2  years  experience  in  the  job 
offered;  Extensive  paid  travel  to 
various  client  sites  on  long  term 
assignments.  Salary:  $52,000 
per  year,  8  am  to  5  pm,  M-F. 
Apply  with  resume  to:  Ram 
Ganeshan,  Pyramid  Consulting, 
Inc.,  6045  Atlantic  Blvd.,  Nor- 
cross  GA  30071 ;  Attn:  Job  WS. 


SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER  ANALYST. 
$36,100.00  per  year.  Immediate 
opening  within  a  firm  located  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  Responsible 
for:  Redesigning  application  software 
developed  in  C  language  under  UNIX 
system;  Designing  and  developing 
new  programs  in  C  language  under 
UNIX  system,  and;  Installation,  im¬ 
plementation,  maintenance  and  trou¬ 
bleshooting  of  redesigned/created 
programs  to  facilitate  smooth  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  computer  programming 
experience  which  must  have  includ¬ 
ed  programming  in  C  language  in  the 
UNIX  environment.  Academic  course 
work  must  have  included  one  course 
each  in  Design/Analysis  Algorithm; 
and  Operating  Systems  Design.  Send 
resume  to  Barbara  Galloway,  job 
Service  Program  &  Technical  Sup¬ 
port,  Department  of  Employment 
Security,  500  James  Robertson 
Parkway,  11th  Floor.  Nashville, 
Tennessee  37245-1200.  Ref.  Job 
Order  No.  TN6200650.  EOE. 


Programmer  Analysts  for  analy¬ 
sis,  d/base  design,  data  flow 
diagram,  module  action  dia¬ 
gram,  develop  programs,  cus¬ 
tomer  support  &  d/base  tuning 
of  applications;  use  DB2, 
MVS/ESA,  CICS,  COBOL  II, 
PowerBuilder,  Netwise  Middle¬ 
ware,  C/C++,  Visual  C++, 
Oracle  &  Access  in  IBM  main¬ 
frame,  IBM  ES/9000,  MVS/ESA, 
DOS  environments;  write  speci¬ 
fications,  source  code  genera¬ 
tion  of  application  programs  & 
reports;  code  &  tune  application 
programs;  prepare  program  test 
data;  prepare  system  test  data 
to  ensure  they  meet  design 
specs;  develop  tools  for  testing 
&  developing  programs;  &  pre¬ 
pare  documentation;  Reqs. 
Bach,  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Computer, 
Electrical  or  Electronic  Enga., 
System  Analysis,  Comp.  Info. 
Systems  or  Math  or  its  foreign 
equiv.,  2  yrs  exp  in  job  offered  or 
2  yrs  related  exp  such  as 
Systems  Application  Developer/ 
Analyst,  Systems  Analyst  or 
Programmer  Analyst.  Related 
exp  must  include  designing, 
analyzing,  developing  applica¬ 
tion  programs  in  IBM  environ¬ 
ment  using  MVS,  JCL,  TSO/ 
ISPF,  CICS  &  VSAM;  $55/K,  40 
hrs/wk,  OT  as  reqd  8a-5p.  Send 
2  resumes  to  J.O.  #98-016,  P.O. 
Box  989,  Concord,  NH  03302- 
0989. 


Computer 

ProgrammelAnalyst 

New  York  state  labor  union 
seeking  applicants.  Downtown 
Albany  office.  Duties  include 
both  computer  programming 
and  analytical  work  in  applying 
EDP  methods  to  solve  busi¬ 
ness  problems  and  address 
business  initiatives.  COBOL 
programming  is  a  requisite. 
IBM  background  helpful.  Indi¬ 
viduals  with  Ross  Financials  or 
Cyborg  Human  Resource  sys¬ 
tem  backgrounds  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply.  Minimum 
qualifications:  Associates  de¬ 
gree  in  data  processing/com¬ 
puter  science  plus  2  years  pro¬ 
gressive  programming  and 
minimum  6  months  systems 
analysis  work,  or  4  years  pro¬ 
gressive  programming  with 
minimum  6  months  systems 
analysis  work.  Resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Human  Resources, 
P.O.  Box  7125,  Capitol 
Station,  Albany,  NY  12224. 
www.caeainc.org  Submit  by 
Feb.  6.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Contract  and  Full-Time 

opportunities  are  available  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
for  the  following  positions; 

•  Vax  -  all  languages 

•  Adabas/Natural 

•  CICS/DB2 

•  Y2K  Professionals 

•  Unix  System  Administrators 

•  Unbt/C++  Developers 
•DBAs 

We  assist  with  relocation  and 
sponsorship.  Telephone  inter¬ 
views  are  available.  Excellent  con¬ 
tract  rates  and  pay  packages  for  IT 
professionals.  MMI  is  the  largest 
tri-state  IT  Staffing  firm  with  strong 
client  contacts.  If  interested, 
please:  fax  resumes  to: 

212-943-0041  or  e-maM 
MCHURCH@mttdtclmartin.com 


Professional  Requires 
Attention  to  Detail 

Fro-r-t-u-n-e  Personnel  Consultants  under¬ 
stands  that  recruiting  is  about  relationships. 
That’s  why  our  goal  is  to  establish  partner¬ 
ships  with  each  of  our  client^.  We  take  the 
time  to  assess  tH£  Specific  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  yot||  business  Then  we  work 
to  understand  your  corporate  culture  and 
philosophy.  This  helps  us  anticipate  your 
staffing  needs,  and  enables  us  to  provide 
professionals  who  are  more  than  qualified  - 
they  belong.  Call:  1 -800-466-2500. 

www.fpcweb.com 

» 

Your  Recruiting  Partners. 

Personnel  Consultants 


\ 

Orlando  International  Airport, 
ranked  as  one  of  the  fastest  growing"" 
airports  is  the  world,  is  seeking  a 
Director  of  Information  Technology. 

•  Proven  leadership  skills  with  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  information  systems,  technology  planning 
and  evaluation  of  hardware  and  software,  and  the 
development  and  management  of  a  full  service  tech¬ 
nology  department  for  a  major  organization  required. 

•  Experience  with  open  systems,  integration  technology, 
Client  Server,  Windows  NT,  UNIX,  and  Oracle  based 
systems  desirable. 

•  Requires  proven  experience  managing  the  selection  and 
implementation  of  technology  and  computer  systems  to 
meet  information  technology  needs. 

Candidates  with  demonstrated  technical  and  leadership  skills 
may  apply  by  sending  a  detailed  resume  with  salary  history 
to  the  Greater  Orlando  Aviation  Authority,  OLA,  Human 
Resources  Dept.,  One  Airport  Blvd,  Orlando,  FL  32827. 

FAX  (407)  825-2099  by  February  6,  1998.  An  excellent  man¬ 
agement  benefits  package  is  provided  with  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  education  and  experience.  For  more  information 
visit  our  Webpage  at  Http://FCN.STATE.FL/GOAA. 


\ 


(  rlando  International  Airport 


YSTEMS 
n  MANAGER 

J}arge  governmental  agency  is  seeking  a 
Computer  Systems  Manager  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  hardware,  software  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions.  The  candidate  must  have  experience  working  in 
a  large  multi-disciplined  Data  Processing  installation 
to  lead  a  task  force  to  select  and  replace  164  aging 
IBM  AS/400s  with  Year2000  compliant  hardware/soft¬ 
ware/networking  technologies  in  a  large  LAN/WAN 
environment  which  includes:  Amhdahl  mainframes. 
AS/400S,  Sun  Systems,  PCs,  MVS,  CICS,  VM,  UNIX, 
COBOL,  Windows,  Banyan  Vines,  SNA  &  NT.  We 
offer  salary  commensurate  with  experience  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits,  for  immediate  consideration,  please 
send  your  resume  and  salary  history  to; 

BOX  C-245 

902  Broadway,  10th  floor,  NY,  NY  10010 


Equal  opportunity  employer  M-F 


Helping  train  tomorrow  s 
Future.  Today. 

In  the  world  of  integrated  software  solutions,  one  size  may  not  fit 
all,  but  one  company  just  might:  CSC.  Our  SAP  practice  is  small 
enough  to  offer  speed  and  scalability,  yet  large  enough  to  special¬ 
ize  in  global  IT  applications  for  industries  of  all  types,  from  health¬ 
care  to  manufacturing  to  financial  services.  Our  solutions  enable 
clients  around  the  globe  to  access  and  share  countless  volumes 
of  database  information.  And  our  seasoned  global  network  of 
SAP  experts  is  renowned  for  its  project  experience,  quality  assur¬ 
ance  methods  and  ability  to  form  comprehensive  implementation 
teams  ideally  suited  to  every  assignment. 


Just  another  day  at  CSC. 


CSC  is  currently  seeking  computer  professionals  with  the  self- 
assurance  and  presentation  skills  needed  to  teach  SAP  in  our 

Wilmington,  DE  facility. 


SAP  Academy  Trainers 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  three  years’  experience  with 
SAP;  a  background  in  implementing  at  least  one  R/3 
module,  as  well  as  manufacturing  and  production  process 
improvement,  project  management  and  software  engi¬ 
neering  methodologies;  an  ability  to  develop  training  con¬ 
tents  and  case  studies;  and  excellent  communications 
and  presentation  skills.  There  will  be  opportunities  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  high-level  projects  throughout  North  America, 
as  well.  German  language  skills  are  helpful.  Anticipate  10 
weeks  of  per  annum  travel,  mostly  to  Germany. 


Your  contributions  to  our  industry  leadership  will  be  rewarded  with 
excellent  compensation,  comprehensive  benefits,  and  ongoing 
opportunities  for  professional  growth  and  development.  Please 
mail  or  fax  your  resume  to:  CSC,  Attn:  Technical  Recruiter, 
PAW/0118, 1007  Market  Street,  M/S  D1 31 66,  Wilmington,  DE 
19801.  Fax:  (302)  774-0395. 


For  more  information  about  CSC,  visit  our  website: 
http://www.csc.com.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V. 
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COMPUTER  &  COMMUNICATIONS  CONSULTANTS 


AL-KHALEEJ 

Computers  & 
Electronic  Systems, 
one  of  the  fastest 
growing  and  most 
experienced  in 
providing  of 
Computer  & 
Communications 
Consultants  to  a 
large  multinational 
oil  company  has 
IMMEDIATE 
OPENINGS  with 
technical  expertise. 


Please  send  or 
preferably  FAX  your 
resume  to: 


HRD 


Al-Khaleej  Computers  - 
P.O.  Box  2062, 

Al-Khobar  31952 

Saudi  Arabia 

Fax:  (966)  3-894-6032 

Email;  cartito@batelco.com.bh 


MAINFRAME  To  design,  develop  and  support  computer  applications 

PRnPFQQinNAI  C  systems^ .Candidates  stxxild  have  experience  in  some 

rnurcadiuNALa  0(  me  f0|i0Wing  aieas;  ^  C0B0L  n,  db2.  ims 
DB/DC,  PL1 ,  TEL0N,  CICS,  Client-Server  Applications, 
IEW/ADW,  Year2000  Tools,  SAS.  Endevor. 

POWERBUILDER  To  desl9n'  analyze  and  develop  applications  In  a 
cppp...  iqtc  Client-Server  environment.  Candidates  with  exp. 
ortUAUa  I  o  developing  Graphical  User  interface.  Test  &  imple¬ 
ment  PC/LAN  C/S  applications.  Knowledge  in  ORA 
Of,  C++,  MS  SDK 

SYSTEMS  ADMINISTRATORS  To  desi9n  analV2e  and  ertBnce  a«l“cat»B  "  a 

........ . . . . . Client-Server  environment  Candidates  with  exp  .  m 

DATABASE  ADMINISTRATORS  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  UNIX,  ORACtt 
APPLICATION  DEVELOPERS  PUSQL.MSSOL  Visual  Basic,  ORAOE  Designer  2000, 

“C",  OOA/OOD,  SUN/Sdarfs.  Ultrix,  MSWIndows,  PERL 
Kerberos.  TIVOLI,  Ecotools,  WinNT,  AIX/SP2  HP- 
UX/M0T1F.  C0RBA,  SGI  PowerTool  ErWin  SPX/tPX 

LAN/WAN  31  least  3 ' 5  >,ears  experience  in  engineering, 
QPFPIAI  ICTQ  P,an™n9  &  Design  corporate  data  communications 
orcUHLIalo  networks  in  some  ol  the  following:  Windows  NT,  EMail 
Systems,  MS  Exchange,  ATM,  Intemet/lntranet  HTML. 
Cisco  Routers,  Bay  Networks,  HPOpenview.  Novell. 
WWW  &  Gateway  Servers,  TCP/IP,  Token  Ring 


COMMUNICATIONS  With  at  least  5  to  8  years  experience  in  planning  & 
riupfijcpDC  design  telecommunications  for  both  Microwave  and 
CNUinccno  Systems  Exp.  in  Project  Management 

PDS/0SP  Installabons,  SDH  Transmission  and 
Telephone  Switching. 


We  offer  extremely  attractive  TAX-FREE  salanes  with  expat/repat  tickets,  housing  &  car 
nL-KHHLiiu  allowance,  medical  insurance,  paid  vacation  leave. 


Computerworld  January  26,  1998  (computerworldcareers.com) 

IT  CAREERS  EAST 


Computer  Professionals... 


Enjoy  an  innovative  work  environment  that  is  set  in  the  midst  of  a  recreation 
wonderland.  At  Amway,  you’ll  have  global  influence  directing  the  communications 
needs  of  more  than  2.5  million  independent  Amway  distributors  in  44  countries 
around  the  world.  During  your  off-time,  you’ll  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  one  of 
Michigan’s  most  stunning  landscapes  and  all  the  activities  the  area  offers.  Plus,  you’ll 
have  access  to  big-city  attractions  in  nearby  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

We’re  committed  to  keeping  our  IS  professionals  exposed  to  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  applications  and  technologies.  We  offer  our  diverse  team  of  employees  new 
challenges  in  4th  generation  languages,  computer  aided  software  engineering, 
client-server  applications,  artificial  intelligence  and  voice  recognition.  Hardware 
platforms  include  mainframe,  mid-range,  PCs,  LANs,  and  WANs. 

With  an  ongoing  commitment  to  your  success,  we  offer  training,  tuition 
reimbursement,  promotions  from  within  and  international  travel  opportunities. 
As  you  can  see,  it’s  a  healthy  environment  inside  and  outside  the  office. 

That’s  why  some  of  the  top  IS  professionals  decide  to  work  here.  And  live  here.  We 
currently  have  the  following  openings,  for  IS  professionals  with  at  least  3-5  years’ 
business  experience: 

Database  Administrator  (DB/400)  -  Creates  and  establishes  the  AS/400  DBA 
environment  as  well  as  performing  all  DBA  related  activities. 

Data  Warehouse  Analyst  (AS/400)  -  Projects  include  developing  and  facili¬ 
tating  data  access,  decision  support  and  overall  data  warehousing  activities. 

Distributor  Applications  Developer  -  Responsible  for  planning,  developing, 
testing  and  maintaining  PC  and  web-based  applications  for  Amway  Distributors. 

Programmer  Analyst  (AS/400)  -  Responsible  for  developing,  installing,  and 
maintaining  business  applications  in  the  AS/400. 

Programmer/Analyst  (Mainframe,  C/S)  -  Provides  plant/warehouse  opera¬ 
tional  systems  support,  primarily  relating  to  IBM  mainframe  systems.  Requires 
detailed  knowledge  and  experience  with  inventory/logistics  systems. 

Amway  offers  outstanding  compensation  and  benefits, 
including  a  comprehensive  relocation  package.  Send 
your  resume  via  e-mail  to:  MPearce@amway.com 
Or  to:  Amway  Corporation,  Dept.  97-7021, 

CWI/2,  P.O.  Box  375,  Ada,  Ml  49301-0375.  Or 
Fax  to:  (6 1 6)  787-5675.  Amway  is  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer,  M/F/D/V. 


Systems  for  Success 


Amway® 


National  Medical  Center 


Children’s  National  Medical  Center  (CNMC) 
has  begun  an  ambitious  information  systems 
expansion 


We  are  expanding  staff  and  are  interested  in 
individuals  with  skills  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas: 


•  UNIX  (AIX),  Novell,  Windows  95,  Windows  NT 

•  Database  Management  (Oracle,  Sybase,  SQL  Server) 

•  SQL,  Crystal  Reports  and  other  report  writers 

•  Office  Automation  (Excel,  Access,  E  Forms,  Etc.) 

•  HBOC  Applications  (STAR  and  Pathways) 

•  Internet/Intranet  Applications 

•  WebMaster,  HTML,  JAVA 


Successful  candidates  will  join  a  growing  MIS 
department  serving  the  health  needs  of  children 
and  their  families.  Children's  National  Medical 
Center  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Forward  resumes  to:  Children's 
k  National  Medical  Center,  Attn:  SC-MIS, 
Human  Resources,  1 1 1  Michigan  Ave., 

'..iij,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20010  or 
‘  e-mail:  KRSTYLES@CNMC.ORG 


M/F/D/V 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER,  SR.  - 

Must  have  B.S.  in  Electr.  Engrg. 
w/5  yrs.  exper.  as  Software  Engr. 
or  Telecommun.  Software  De¬ 
veloper.  Computer  Req'ments: 
Hardware:  PC  and/or  UNIX  work¬ 
stations;  OS  Environments:  Win¬ 
dows  95,  Windows  NT,  UNIX  & 
any  real-time  oper.  system;  Pro¬ 
gramming  Language:  C++;  Ana¬ 
lysis  &  Design:  Strong  bckgrnd.  in 
object-oriented  software  analy¬ 
sis/design  using  Rumbaugh 
methodology.  Switching  Archi¬ 
tecture:  Strong  bckgrnd.  in 
switching  architectures  w/ability 
to  define  &  influence  them.  Soft¬ 
ware  Dev'ment  &  Test:  Must  have 
ability  to  develop  and  test  object- 
oriented,  multi-threaded  real-time 
software;  Domain  Expertise: 
Must  possess  domain  expertise 
in  the  following:  a)  call  processing 
b)  operations,  admin.,  mainte¬ 
nance  &  provisioning  of  telepho¬ 
ny  systems;  c)  ISDN,  CCS7, 
TCP/IP,  SNMP.  X.25,  IS-41  & 
TCAP  communication  protocols. 
Use  Object-Oriented  Anal.  & 
Design  Methodologies  to  design, 
test,  integrate,  maintain  Object- 
Oriented  software  using  C++  for 
real-time  switching  applications, 
such  as  IS-41  compliant  cellular 
networks,  on  PC  &/ or  UNIX  plat¬ 
forms.  Specific  duties:  Defining 
switching  application  req'ments  & 
analyzing  them  using  Object- 
Oriented  models;  Defining  switch¬ 
ing  architectures  &/or  influencing 
existing  ones  to  accommodate 
req'ments.;  Designing  software 
applications  that  fit  into  the 
switching  architecture;  Documen¬ 
tation,  implementation,  verifica¬ 
tion  &  integration  of  software; 
Maintenance  of  the  software  to 
resolve  customer  issues.  Two 
Positions  Available  Job  Loc.: 
Raleigh.  NC  $85,00Q/year  Mail 
resume  to:  Pos.  2490/2491, 
Gary  Shearin,  Dir.  of  Software 
Dev'ment.  Allen  Telecom  Group, 
Inc.,  140  Vista  Centre  Drive, 
Forest.  Virginia  24551.  NO 


PHONE  CALLS  PLEASE. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  test,  implement, 
maintain  and  support  multi-tier 
client/server  application  software 
systems  for  telecommunication 
industry  clients  using  object  ori¬ 
ented  analysis  and  design  tech¬ 
niques  (Rumbaugh's  OMT),  C, 
C++  ,  Informix,  Sybase,  Transact 
SQL,  Shell  scripts  (sed,  awk), 
dbx,  xdb,  Purify,  Quantify,  TCP/ 
IP  and  IPC  under  Unix  and 
Windows  operating  systems. 
Require:  M.S.  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  with  one  year  of 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
in  the  related  occupation  of 
Programmer/Programmer- 
Analyst;  Extensive  paid  travel  on 
assignment  to  various  client 
sites  within  the  US.  Salary: 
$75,000  per  year,  8  am  to  5  pm, 
M-F.  Apply  by  resume  to:  Roz  L. 
Alford,  A.S.A.P.  Co.,  Inc.,  2521 
E.  Maddox  Road,  Buford,  GA 
30519;  Attn:  Job  KG. 


Full-time  Computer  Operations 
Supervisor  (Management  Track) 
responsible  for  supervising  and 
coordinating  employees  operating 
computer  systems  and  networks. 
Consults  and  analyses  clients' 
computer  network  requirements. 
Acts  as  liaison  between  U.S. 
branch  offices,  the  company’s 
branch  office  in  Taiwan  and  for¬ 
eign  vendors  with  daily  communi¬ 
cations  regarding  orders  for  high¬ 
ly  technical  computer  systems 
and  products  imported  from 
Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  Must 
have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
Management  Information  Sys¬ 
tems.  Educational  or  work  back¬ 
ground  must  have  included  Lotus 
and  Windows95.  Must  be  fluent  in 
English,  Taiwanese  and  Chinese 
mandarin.  Salary  $30,000/yr. 
Send  resume  to:  Georgia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA 
6187338,  1535  Atkinson  Road, 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30243-5601  or 
the  nearest  Department  of  Labor 
Field  Service  Office. 


Software  Engineer.  $51K/yr, 
8a-5p,  40hr/wk.  Analyze/dsgn  & 
code  s/ware  on  AS/400  using 
AS/SET,  RPG,  BPCS  &  CL. 
Modify  payrolls  &  acctg  systms. 
Master  or  equiv  deg  in  Comp  Sci 
or  Engg;  Electronics/Electrica!  or 
related  field  of  engg.  (Also  see 
special  reqmt).  Special  reqmt:  In 
lieu  of  Master  deg,  applicant  can 
have  Bach-Deg  in  specified  field 
of  study  +  2yr  exp  in  job  offd  or 
Systms  Analyst,  Prgmr  Analyst 
or  related  comp  prof’l  using 
AS/400,  AS/SET,  RPG  4  CL.  Job 
loc  in  Alpharetta,  GA.  Send 
resume  or  apply  in  person  at: 
GADOL,  JO#GA61 85526,  2943 
N.  Druid  Hills  Rd,  Atlanta,  GA 
30329  or  the  nearest  Dept  of 
Field  Srvce  Office. 


Internet 


Intranet 


ANALYST 


(Senior  Appl  Prog  Andys!) 
salary  starts  @  $44,574 

WWW  site  maintenance  and 
intranet  development.  Web 
authoring  and  mgmf  experi¬ 
ence  required.  NetWare  4.1 1 
and  WinNT  desired.  Must 
have  a  Bachelor's  Degree 
and  reasonable  progressively 
responsible  DP  experience. 

Apply  by  1/30/98  to  Cil¥  of 
Tampa,  Personnel,  306  E. 
Jackson  St.,  Tampa,  PL  33602. 

Drug  Free  workplace 
EEO~f/m/d/v 


Programmer/Analyst  (Will  travel 
between  Boca  Raton  &  Miami, 
FL  client  sites).  Design,  develop, 
code,  implement,  test  and  main¬ 
tain  commercial  and  financial 
applications  for  UNIX  based 
systems  using  1NFORMIX-4GL 
and  ORACLE.  Bachelor’s  De- 


SENIOR 
CAPACITY 
PLANNER 
$60k  -  $80k 


gree  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Engin., 
or  Math,  +1  yr,  exp.  in  job. 
$37,500/yr;  40  hr/wk;  8:30  a.m.- 
5  p.m.  Submit  resume  to: 
FDLES  Bureau  of  Operations, 
1320  Executive  Center  Dr.,  Ste. 


Wachovia  is  one  of  the  20  largest 
bank  holding  companies  in  the 
country,  with  assets  exceeding 
$65  billion.  Currently,  we  have  an 
opportunity  in  Winston-Salem  for 
a  Senior  Capacity  Planner. 


110,  Tallahassee,  FL  32399- 
0667,  Re:  Job  Order  Number 
FL- 1695305. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  de- 


Responsible  for  performing  time¬ 
ly  capacity  studies  involving  mod¬ 
eling  analysis  and  hand  calcula¬ 
tions  for  resource  consumption 
estimation.  Additionally  prepares 
reports  of  results  and  findings. 

Requires  a  strong  understanding 
of  CPU,  MEMORY,  DASD, 
CACHE,  TAPE  and  PRINTER 
hardware  as  they  relate  to  capac¬ 
ity  and  performance  in  IBM/MVS 
environments.  Must  possess 
strong  SAS  programming  skills 
and  capacity/performance  expe¬ 
rience  in  IBM/MVS.  Candidate 
will  have  strong  mathematical 
and/or  statistical  aptitudes.  Prefer 
candidates  with  an  I/S  related 
four  year  degree.  Salary  ranges 
from  $60-$80K  and  is  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience. 


sign,  develop,  implement,  inte¬ 
grate,  test,  maintain  and  support 
application  software  using  object 
oriented  methodologies,  C++, 
Object  Modeling  Technique 
(OMT),  RogueWave  Tools.h++, 
view.h++,  xdb,  dbx,  purify,  quanti¬ 
fy,  make,  build,  shell  scripts,  awk 
and  TCP/IP  in  a  UNIX  environ¬ 
ment  on  HP-UX  and  SUN  work¬ 
stations.  Require:  M.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science  with  six 
months  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered;  Extensive  travel  on 
assignment  to  various  client  sites 
within  the  US.  Salary:  $70,500 
per  year,  8:30  am  to  5:30  pm, 
M-F.  Apply  by  resume  to:  Roz  L. 
Alford,  A.S.A.P.  Co.,  Inc.,  2521  E. 
Maddox  Road,  Buford  GA  30519; 
Attn:  Job  SG. 


For  additional  related  opportuni¬ 
ties,  visit  our  website  at 
www.wachovia.com. 

Please  submit  resume  to:  Ad 
Code  7NMOS5938A,  Wachovia 
Corporation,  NC  33041/BT,  809 
4 14  Street,  Winston-Salem,  NC 
27150;  FAX:  (910)  773-2270 
or  e-mail:  wachovia@rgadv.com. 
Salary  requirements  and  Ad 
Code  must  be  included  on  all  cor¬ 
respondence. 

A  negative  drug  test  is  a  require¬ 
ment  tor  employment.  Principals 
only,  please. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 
M/F/DA/ 

WACHOVIA 

Let’s  get  started. 


BAY  SEAI  C  I 


n;[ilil 


National  I/S 

Placement  Speciali sis 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 

www.baysearch.com 

Looking  for: 

Oracle.  SYBASE.,  UNIX. 
Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder, 
Web  Developers 

I -800-637-5499 
Fax:  1 -888-  737-988 9 


Applications  Development 
Manager  (Miami,  SE  Florida, 
USA)  Planning  &  develop¬ 
ment  of  Oracle  information 
systems  databases  and 
tods.  Providing  Oracle  tech- 
ndogy  guidance,  design  of 
data  warehouse  &  implemen¬ 
tation  of  analytical  process¬ 
ing  tools.  Master's  in  Comp. 
Sci.,  Information  Science  or 
related  discipline  &  2  yrs.  exp. 
in  job.  Please  send  resume 
to:  Pat  Gordon,  Electronic 
Computer  Services,  Inc., 
2875  NE  191  St..  Ste.  #904, 
Aventura,  FL  33180 


Broward  County,  Florida 

Civil  Service  Opportunity 


INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 
ANALYST  II 


(Standards  & 
Quality  Assurance) 

Salary  Range  - 
$33,982  -  $50,390  per  year 

For  application,  see  Web  Site 
at  http://www.co.broward.fl.us/ 
careers.htm 

Broward  County  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  and 
Provider  ot  Services. 
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Rising  enrollments  in  IT  degree  programs 


Computer  science  degrees  awarded 


Degree 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Bachelor's 

39,927 

NA 

30,963 

27,615 

25,410 

24,854 

24,477 

24,465 

24,662 

Master's 

8,481 

NA 

9,399 

9,643 

9,324 

9,530 

10,167 

10,421 

10,332 

Doctorate 

374 

NA 

536 

623 

676 

772 

805 

810 

884 

TOTALS 

48,782 

NA 

40,898 

37,881 

35,410 

35,156 

35,449 

35,696 

35,878 

Source:  National  Science  Foundation 


Other  IT-related  degrees  being  awarded 


Schools  surveyed  by  Computerworld 

Sample  of  IT  degrees* 

1. 

MIT 

►  Management  of  Technology  program 

2. 

University  of  Texas 

►  Doctorate  in  management  with  a  concentration  in  IT 

3. 

Carnegie  Mellon  University 

►  Techno  MBA  with  several  areas  of  concentration  possible 

4. 

University  of  Minnesota 

►  MIS/information  science  degree 

5. 

University  of  Michigan 

►  Information  networking  degree 

6. 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 

►  MBA  in  computers  and  information  systems 

►  Software  engineering  (graduate  level) 

►  MBA  with  concentration  in  technological  innovation  decision 
processes 

7. 

University  of  Arizona 

8. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

9. 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

►  Telecommunications  and  networking  (master's  degree) 

10. 

New  York  University 

►  Jerome  Fisher  Program  in  Management  and  Technology 

*Computerworl(fs  survey  of  the  above  schools  found  24  noncomputer  science  but  IT-related  degrees 


Now  examine  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  demand. 
According  to  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  the 
number  of  bachelor’s  de¬ 
grees  in  computer  science  dropped  40% 
from  1986  to  1994. 

“We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
trend  will  change,”  says  John  Sargent, 
co-author  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce’s  report,  “America’s  New  Deficit.” 

Perhaps.  And  yet,  when  you  combine 
the  number  of  bachelor’s  degrees  with 
the  number  of  master’s  degrees  and 
doctorates  awarded,  the  overall  decline 
has  been  only  26%.  What’s  more, 
this  trend  statistically  began  to  increase 
in  1992  and  has  increased  every  year 
since. 

SUPPORTING  EVIDENCE 

Anecdotal  evidence  also  indicates  that  IT 
enrollments  have  been  rising  dramatical¬ 
ly  over  the  past  two  years. 

Universities  around  the  country  began 
to  report  sizable  jumps  in  computer 
science  department  enrollments.  Some 
of  the  leading  IT  colleges  say  their 
IT  enrollments  are  up  25%  to  40%  this 
year. 

And  principal  academic  speakers  at 
the  ITAA’s  national  workforce  convoca¬ 
tion  on  Jan.  12-13  took  issue  with  the 
claim  of  declining  enrollments.  Con¬ 
firming  that  IT  enrollments  have  sky¬ 
rocketed  were  Dr.  Stuart  Lynn  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Nor¬ 
man  Matloff  from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Davis  and  Dr.  Graham  Spanier 
from  Penn  State  University,  in  Univer¬ 
sity  Park,  Pa. 

By  itself,  the  measure  of  computer 
science  graduates  is  an  easy  yardstick 
that  signifies  little.  Universities  now 


offer  as  many  as  two  dozen  different  IT- 
related  degrees  —  from  management  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  library  science, 
to  software  quality. 

Computerworld  contacted  10  of  the 
leading  IT  university  programs  and 
found  24  noncomputer  science  —  but 
IT-related  —  degrees  being  offered. 

Equally  important,  most  current  IT 
workers  earned  their  degrees  in  unrelat¬ 


ed  fields,  such  as  business  or  even 
psychology.  According  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  only  29%  of  all 
computer  scientists,  systems  analysts 
and  programmers  now  working  actu¬ 
ally  received  a  degree  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence.  A  full  35%  earned  bachelor’s 
degrees  in  engineering  or  other  natural 
sciences. 

Other  IT  professionals  received  de¬ 


grees  in  liberal  arts  or  other  fields,  and 
many  others  have  no  science-related 
degrees. 

“The  ITAA  and  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  wanted  evidence  to  support  the 
panic  that  terrible  things  are  going  on,” 
says  Cliff  Adelman,  a  senior  research  an¬ 
alyst  at  the  Department  of  Education. 
“Lots  of  people  graduate  in  fields  other 
than  computer  science.” 


Training 


According  to  the  IEEE,  the 
answer  to  the  skills  short¬ 
age  lies  in  the  ready  pool 
of  retirees  and  laid-off 
workers  who  can  learn  in¬ 
formation  technologies  fast. 

“Last  year  saw  380,000  corporate  jobs 
cut,”  says  Shankar  Lakhavani,  chairman 
of  the  IEEE  Workforce  Committee.  “Let’s 
say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  15%  of 
those  people  were  technical,  or  at  least 
possess  a  logical  mind.  That’s  57,000 
people  a  year  who  can  be  trained  easily 
and  rapidly  in  IT." 

That’s  trained  in-house,  of  course. 
Once  again,  the  ITAA  has  figures,  only 
this  time  it  cites  a  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  report.  The  report’s 


Spending  for  IT  training 


75%  technical  training 
25%  soft-skills  training 


Source:  International  Data  Group,  Framingham,  Mass. 


conclusion:  U.S.  companies  spend  more 
than  $210  billion  per  year  on  workforce 
training. 

There  seems  to  be  no  disagreement 
that  this  training  spending  will  increase 
dramatically. 


Conclusion 


Still,  no  matter  how  you 
slice  it,  IT  workers  are 
moving  on  at  25%  turnover 
rates  —  or  worse.  They 
leave  for  better  pay  and  bet¬ 
ter  working  conditions.  Dominique 
Black,  CEO  of  Advanced  Technology 
Staffing,  in  Redwood  Shores,  Calif., 
says  many  IT  workers  have  gone  inde¬ 
pendent. 

“We  estimate  that  800,000  of  the 
total  2.5  million  IT  workforce  are  con¬ 
tract  workers,”  Black  says,  No  one  real¬ 
ly  knows,  because  no  one  tracks  that  in¬ 
formation  at  a  sufficient  level  of  detail, 
he  says.  “We  are  moving  to  a  free-agent 
nation.” 

Many  employers  consider  jobs  filled 


by  contractors  as  “vacancies,”  a  fact 
confirmed  by  participants  at  this 
month’s  ITAA  convocation. 

What  do  these  numbers  mean? 
The  only  sure  answer  is  that  the  na¬ 
tion’s  IT  workforce  is  changing  so  fast 
it  will  soon  be  unrecognizable. 
Whether  we  are  on  the  cusp  of  a  crisis, 
at  a  dramatic  transformation  or  some¬ 
thing  in  between  will  be  explored 
next  week.  □ 


Gamer  is  a  freelance  writer  in  San  Car¬ 
los,  Calif.  Weldon  is  Computerworld 's 
senior  editor,  IT  Careers.  Computer- 
world  research  staffers  Joseph  Rigoli, 
Mari  Keefe  and  Laura  Hunt  contributed 
to  this  report. 
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Don7  gamble  wiffi  your  jod  search.  Use  DICE. 


A  Service  of  D&L  Online,  Inc:  5  I  5-280- 1  I  44 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  ROAD 


if  SAP  is  your  vehicle,  then  RSI  is  your  destination. 

V, 

RSI  is  a  fast  growing,  international  SAP  consulting  &  development  organization, 
with  leading  edge  competency  and  a  first  class  reputation.  For  our  offices  in  San 
Francisco  and  Toronto  we  are  looking  for  qualified  SAP  professionals  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  positions: 

•  SAP  R/3  Implementation  Consultants  -  all  R/3  Applications  &  Basis 

•  Project  Manager  - 

Both  positions  require  several  years  SAP  hands-on  experience  along  with  several  years 
of  business  process  expertise,  based  on  a  BS  or  MS  degree.  Experience  in  High  Tech, 
Automotive.  Telecommunications  or  other  assembly  &  manufacturing  oriented  industries 
is  beneficial.  Project  Managers  must  have  demonstrated  management  skills  in  addition. 

For  the  US  we  are  offering  in  addition  opportunities  for: 

•  Consulting  Manager  -  Required  is  strong  experience  in  leadership  roles  on 
multiple  SAP  implementation  projects  along  with  practice  development  experience. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  senior  SAP  professional. 

•  Software  Developer  -  Required  is  programming  knowledge  in  object-oriented 
development  environments  such  as  Java  or  C++  OR  a  good  understanding  of  Web  devel¬ 
opment  environments  OR  experience  w  ith  SAPABAP/4  development. 

We  offer  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  be  a  responsible  key  member  of  our  team.  If 
you  are  ready  to  take  your  career  to  the  next  level,  make  the  leap  with  us.  You  will 
enjoy  a  very  attractive  compensation  and  benefits  package  as  well  as  ongoing  per- 

isonal  development  in  an  open  team  environment.  Travel  will  be  required  for  your  suc¬ 
cess.  relocation  is  optional. 

’• 

i  a.  rested  candidates  should  forward  their  resumes  in  confidence  to: 


|  USA: 

;  tCSI  realtime  Solutions,  LLC, 
;  1250  Bayhill  Drive,  Suite  121, 
I  San  Bruno.  CA  94066 
$  Phone:  650-869-5855, 
jj  l  av:  650-869-5899 
v  or  e-uiaii  to: 

!  HR!  St' ieaIlimegroup.com 


RSI 


Canada: 

RSI  realtime  Consulting  Inc. 
4 1 00  Yonge  Street,  Suite  306 
North  York,  Ontario,  M2P  2B8 
Phone:  416-226-4505 
Fax  416-226-4866 
or  e-mail  to: 
HR@realtimegroup.com 


V.c  thank  all  applicants,  but  only  those  selected  for  an  interview  will  be  contacted, 
•'lease  visit  us  at  www.reultiniegrmip.com 

1 - ■■  . .  "■  ■  ' 


experience 


Immediate.  Around-the-Clock.  Timely.  The  unparalleled 
range  of  information  products  and  services  we  provide  our 
global  clientele  has  made  us  the  world's  foremost 
information  leader.  Considering  we're  the  offspring  of  a 
merger  between  TRW  Information  Systems  &  Services, 
based  in  Orange,  CA,  and  CCN,  based  in  the  UK,  our  new 
generation  of  leadership  is  no  surprise.  Rather,  it  is  the 
continuation  of  strategic  planning,  innovation  and  finely  honed 
business  acumen.  So  if  you  enjoy  the  flexibility,  initiative  and 
collaboration  it  takes  to  be  number  one,  experience  Experian. 

You'll  enjoy  the  rewards  in  no  time. 


Cool  Careers  for  the  New  Year. 


SOFTWARE - 

Software  Programmer  Analyst 

•  Provide  on-going  analysis,  design,  and  coding  of 
complex  IBM  mainframe  software  systems  using 
COBOL,  C,  and/or  Assembler. 

•  Implement  innovative  software  solutions  using  full 
life-cycle  development. 

Integration  &  Test  Analyst 

•  Develop  and  update  test  plans  and  case  documents 
based  on  user  requirements. 

•  Generate  test  data  using  IBM  and  Tandem  systems. 

•  Set  up  test  JCL  job  streams,  and  use  DB2  and  MVS 
utilities  to  set  up  and  display  test  data. 

Programmer  Analyst 

•  Analysis  and  design  of  complex  applications 
using  Easytrieve  Plus,  SAS,  and  JCL 

SUPPORT - 

Communications  Specialist 

•  Prepare  detailed  Local  and  Wide  Area  Network 
requirements  and  design  plans.  Provide  testing, 
troubleshooting  and  implementation. 

•  Requires  data  and  telecommunications  experience: 

LAN,  WAN,  SNA  and  VTAM. 

Data  Center  Technical  Support 

•  Analyze,  code,  review  and  modify  JCL,  PROCS  and 
other  JCL  components. 

•  Provide  technical  documentation,  and  insure 
Data  Center  standards,  procedures  and  guidelines 
are  adhered  to. 

SYSTEMS - 

Database  Administrator 

•  Support  a  2+  terabyte  "mission  critical"  DB2  database 
in  a  team  environment. 

•  Evaluate  system  performance  &  insure  database  integrity. 

Systems  Programmer 

•  Installation  and  customization  of  vendor  software 
products  using  SMP/E,  JCL  and  TSO. 

•  Manage  the  multi-system  MVS  computer  software  and 
mainframe  hardware  environment 


Technical  Project  Leader 

•  Lead  logical  and/or  physical  database  design  of 
large,  complex  applications 

•  Work  and  coordinate  design  with  Database 
Administrators,  Software  Developers  and  end  users. 

•  Experience  in  IBM  MVS/TSO,  JCL/PROC  and 
IBM  utilities  required. 

Tandem  Software  Programmer 

•  Develop  software  applications  to  perform  custom 
processing  of  consumer  credit  information  for  major 
financial  institutions. 

•  Design  and  code  software  on  the  Tandem  platform 
using  COBOL  and  C. 


Technical  Consultant 

•  Participate  in  the  telecommunications  aspects  of 
strategic  company  projects  and  initiatives. 

•  Work  with  large  multi-platform  and  multi-protocol 
networks,  including  the  design  of  LAN/WAN  hardware: 
gateways,  switches,  and  routers. 

Project  Analyst 

•  Work  with  sales  force  to  support  customers  who 
utilize  Experian  data. 

•  Requires  strong  background  in  programming  and 
analytical  studies  (SAS,  TSO,  JCL). 


Systems  Administrator 

•  Systems  configuration  of  Tandem  and  IBM  computers, 
including  planning  and  implementing  hardware  and 
software  upgrades. 

®  Diagnose  and  resolve  data  communications  problems 
involving  SNA,  X.25,  and  LAN  technologies. 


All  positions  are  currently  available  at  our  Allen,  TX  and  Orange,  CA  locations. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries  and  outstanding  benefits  in  a  challenging,  varied  and  fast-paced  environment. 

We'll  also  cultivate  your  career  throughout  the  new  year  and  beyond  with  professional  development  and  training. 
If  you  are  motivated  to  succeed  and  thrive  in  a  deadline-oriented  workplace 
that  requires  flexibility,  fosters  initiative,  stimulates  creativity,  and  rewards 

excellence,  then  experience  Experian.  For  consideration,  please  mail  f 

your  resume  to:  Experian,  Attn:  EF-CW,  505  City  Parkway  West, 

3rd  Floor,  Orange,  CA  92868;  fax:  (714)  385-5444; 
e-mail:  experian.hr@experian.com. 


experian 


www.expenan.com 


a 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

May  17-20,  1998 
Marriott’s  Orlando 
World  Center  Resort 

1-800-488-9204 


compuferworldcareers.com 
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Established  25  years  ago,S.W.I.F.T.’s 
global  network  now  carries  over 
3  million  messages  every  day,  providing 
rapid  and  secure  links  between 
financial  institutions  in  160  countries. 
The  messages  conveyed  have 
an  estimated  value  of  US  $2-3  trillion 
per  day.  Operating  in  Payments, 
Securities,  FX  and  international 
trade  markets,  we  are  owned  by  over 
3,000  member  banks  worldwide. 


S.W.I.F.T.  IS  BUILDING  ITS  NEXT 

Generation  of  products  and  services 

Do  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  PART  OF  IT? 

BELGIUM  U.S.A. 


S.W.I.F.T.  is  poised  to  deliver  a  range  of  powerful  interactive  services  based  on  Internet  technologies.  In  a  transition  from  store 
and  forward  technology,  we  are  building  a  highly  secure  and  extremely  reliable  IP  network  with  thousands  of  connection 
points  around  the  giobe.This  will  be  matched  by  a  full  range  of  new  financial  applications. 

We  are  now  looking  for  first-rate  IT  and  Product  Management  professionals  to  help  us  plan,  design  and  build  this  new  generation 
of  network  products  and  services. 

•  Product  Managers  •  IP  Network  Designers 

•  System  Architects  •  Security  Specialists  (PKI,  etc) 

•  Project  Managers  •  Message  Standards  and  Syntax  Specialists 

•  Internet  Technology  Experts  (JAVA,  ORB,  etc) 

Now’s  the  time  to  join  us  if  you  have  high-level  expertise  in  these  areas.The  positions  will  be  based  near  Brussels  in  Belgium 
or  at  our  new  technology  centre  in  Northern  Virginia. 

The  rewards  on  offer  reflect  our  intention  to  attract  the  best.  Packages  will  vary  from  location  to  location  but  will  be  a  match 
for  your  expertise  and  experience.  In  addition,  we  offer  an  excellent  relocation  package. 


If  you  have  the  ambition  and  skill  to  meet  this  challenge,  send  your  CV 
under  reference  CW98  and  quoting  the  job  title  to: 

•  S.W.I.F.T.,  Human  Resources,  I  avenue  Adele,  B-I3I0  La  Hulpe,  Belgium, 
or  fax  to  + 32-2-655-4010 .  e-mail:  myriam.binder@swift.com 

•  S.W.I.F.T.  Inc.,  Human  Resources,  PO  Box  2005,  Culpeper VA  22701,  USA, 
or  fax  to  +1-540-829-1490.  e-mail:  linda.moore@swift.com 

For  more  information  on  S.W.I.F.T.,  visit  our  website  at  http://www.swift.com 


Leadership  in  secure  global 
financial  communication 


MEDIA  SYSTEM 
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BASIS 


POSITIONS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  U.S  AND  ABROAD 


1975  North  Park  Place 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550 
770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423 
e-mail:  slc11@aol.com 
EOE,  MEMBER  NACCB 


#  STRUCTURED 
LOGIC 

COMPANY  INC. 

SAP  NATIONAL  Implementation  Division 


Saudi  Arabia 

Overseas  Employment 


Potential  for  tax  exempt  income 

SOMC,  LTD,  is  under  contract  with  the  U.S. 
Government  to  provide  technical  services  and  train¬ 
ing  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  Army  Ordnance  Corps. 
The  below  listed  positions  are  currently  open  for 
applicants  experienced  in  IBM  environment:  3090, 
CICS  under  MVS/XA/ESA,  COBOL,  DB2 


f^SEE3MSSSSSMB 

Requires  5  years  experience 


M-  EDP  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 


Requires  5  years  experience 


I  SITE  DATA  PROCESSING  COORDINATOR 


Also  requires  strong  military  supply  background 
plus  VTAM  knowledge 


St  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  SPECIALIST 


Also  must  be  able  to  install,  maintain  and  support 
ACF/VTAM,  ACF/NCP  and  NETVIEW 
Excellent  Benefits  Package. 

U.S.  or  Canadian  Citizenship  is  required. 

Send  resume  to  InterTech  Services,  Inc.,  Dept  CW 
5822  Hubbard  Drive,  Rockville,  MD  20852 
Tel:  1-888-282-6065,  Fax:  301-984-7939 

lil:  itsbob@intertechsocp.com 

W: 


A  PPL  I C  A T I O N S  M  A  N  A G K  R 


Olympia,  Washington 

I  The  Information  Services  Division,  Washington  State  Attorney 
General's  Office  (AGO),  is  seeking  a  strong  manager  for  the 
Applications  Services  Unit  to  manage  the  Data  Administration 
and  Applications  Development  teams.  The  Applications 
Services  Unit  designs,  develops,  maintains  and  manages  cus¬ 
tomized  applications  used  by  the  AGO  and  is  responsible  for 
oversight  of  outsourced  contracts  and  related  services.  The 
position  reports  to  the  Information  Services  Manager, 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess:  In-depth  understanding 
of  applications  development  and  data  administration;  knowl¬ 
edge  of  large  scale  project  and  stakeholder  management  tech¬ 
niques  and  technical  experience  in  large  client  server  and/or 
Internet  development  environments. 

DOQ  starting  salary  is  $49,308  -  60,276/year  w/  solid  benefit 
package.  Future  potential  for  salary  $66,500/year. 

I  For  application  contact  Jeri  Walley  at 
360/407-0399  or  jeriw@atg.wa.gov.  Closes 
Feb.  4,  1998.  For  disability  accommodation, 
contact  Vicki  Biscay  at  360/407-0664. 


www.wa.gov/ago 
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CAREER  SURVEY 


Career  Index:  Product  Group 


Projected  percent  change  in  number  of  employees  over  the  next  twelve  months 


Telecommunications 
I  Computer  software 


Computer  hardware 
Laser  &  optics 


Advanced  materials 
Biotechnology 
Manufacturing  equipment 
Not  primarily  high-tech 


Medical 
Defense  related 
Environmental 
Pharmaceuticals 
Subassemblies  &  components 
Chemicals 

Transportation 
Test  &  measurement 

Factory  automation 
Energy  related 
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Copy* igM  '**98.  Corporate  Technology  Information  Services.  Inc.,  Woburn,  MA 
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CorpTech,  a  directory  publisher  In  Woburn.  Mass.,  tracks  the  U.S.  45,000  technology  manufacturers. 
This  survey  relates  to  the  31,693  tracked  firms  with  fewer  than  1.000  employees. 
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IT  CAREERS 


You’ve  got  1  week 

to  figure  it  ou 

Conference  I  February  9-13,  1998 
Exhibition  I  February  10-12,  1998 
San  Francisco  I  Moscone  Center 


Voit  could  solve  a  cube 
in  27  seconds  when  you 
were  ten.  Now  you’re 
cranking  on  puzzles 
exponentially  more  complex 
and  you  have  even  less  time 
to  decipher  them.  It’s  no  longer 
a  game —  it’s  your  job.  How  do 
Java,  Active  X,  C++,  NT,  intranet,  and 
component  technologies  fit  into  the  picture? 
How  do  you  solve  the  puzzle  without  the  proper 
tools  and  technologies?  Spend  a  week  at  SI)  ’98 
and  be  the  first  on  your  block  to  figure  it  out. 


World's  Only  Developer  Career  Fair 
Career  Development  '98 

February  10-12, 1998 
Sponsored  by: 

Dr  Dobb  s  Journal 

* 

Co-sponsored  by: 

Computeruvorld  Recruitment 

•  ••  •  • '  v  :3,t 
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sd98. 
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The  conference  that  solves  it  for  you. 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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DIRECTORY  OF 

CONSULTING 

EMPLOYERS 

AND  THEIR  WEB  SITESI 


Issue  Date: 

March  30, 1998 

Deadline: 

February  23, 1998 


PSC 


OUR  STAFF  MAKES 
US  #1,  WE  NEED  YOU 
TO  KEEP  US  THERE! 

We  have  immediate  openings  in  Phoenix,  Arizona 

for  highly  motivated  and  career  oriented  consultants  with  at 

least  2  years  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

MAINFRAME 


•  COBOL 
•SAS 

•  DB2 
•IMS 
•CICS 

•  J.D.  EDWARDS 


•  IMS  and/or  DB2  DBA 
•PLI 

•  TPF 

•  AS400/RPG 

•  PACBASE 


DISTRIBUTED/CLIENT-SERVER 


•  Visual  Basic  and/or  Visual  C++,  SOL 

•  D&B  Client  Server 

•  Lotus  Notes 

•  Rational  Rose 


Please  call,  mail  or  fax  resumes  to: 

Professional  Software  Consultants,  Inc. 

Keith  Volk 
4747  N.  7th  St.  *424,  Phoenix,  AZ  85014 
(800)  279-4498,  Fax  (602)  279-1161 

reSUmeS@pSC.dprC.COm  Member  NACCB  A  OPRC  Company 


Project  Leader.  40  hrs/wk,  9am- 
5pm.  $72,000/yr.  Program 
development,  incld'g  data 
manipulation,  analysis  &  trans¬ 
fer.  Translate  discreet-choice 
probability  models  developed  in 
SAS  into  C.  Build  high-level  util¬ 
ities  &  systems  for  automating 
repetitive  programming  proc¬ 
esses.  Develop  quantitative 
auditing  procedures  for  monitor¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  programs  out¬ 
put.  Training  &  technical  sup¬ 
port.  Evaluate/recommend  new 
&  updated  software  tools  for 
company-wide  use.  Supervise 
team  of  programmers.  Tools: 
C/UNIX;  SAS;  Windows;  SUN 
Microsystems;  PCs.  M.S.  in 
Computer  Science,  Math, 
Physics,  or  Electrical  Engr’g*  as 
well  as  2  yrs.  in  job  offered  or  as 
Consultant  or  Research  Asst, 
required.  (*M.B.A.  +  6  mos. 
experience  in  software  develop¬ 
ment  also  acceptable.)  Previous 
experience  must  include:  SAS 
programming;  UNIX.  Must  have 
proof  ot  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send 
two  copies  of  both  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street  -  7  North,  Chicago, 
IL  60605,  Attention:  Sheila 
Lindsey,  Reference  #V-IL- 
17980-L.  NO  CALLS.  An 
Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Programmer/Analyst  -  client 
sites  in  Atlanta,  GA  &  Co.  loc  in 
Marietta.  GA.  Analyze,  design, 
develop  software  systems; 
code,  test  &  implement  pro¬ 
grams.  Utilize  CICS,  DB2,  IMS 
DB  &  XPEDITER.  Provide  tech¬ 
nical  support.  Bachs/Comp 
Sci.,  Engg  or  Math.  1  yr/exp.  in 
job  offered  or  1  yr  as  Software 
Engineer.  Exp.  in  job  offered  or 
related  occ.  must  incl.  1  yr/exp. 
using  CICS.  DB2,  IMS  DB  & 
XPEDITER.  Must  be  willing  to 
travel  40%  of  time.  Several 
openings  avail.  40hrs/wk  (8-5; 
M-F)  $51,000/yr.  Report  or 
send  two  resumes  to:  Georgia 
Dept,  of  Labor,  Job  Order  #GA 
6185038,  465  Big  Shanty  Rd, 
Marietta,  GA  30066-3303  or  the 
nearest  Dept,  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office.  Must  have  proof 
of  legal  authority  to  work  in  the 
U.S.  An  employer  paid  ad. 


Software  Engineer,  to  design, 
develop,  implement,  and  main¬ 
tain  complex  business,  accounting 
and  management  information 
applications  and  systems.  Acts  as 
lead  analyst  in  the  development 
implementation  and  maintenance 
of  computer  systems,  including 
networked  and  client-server 
applications,  requiring  knowledge 
and  experience  across  a  variety  of 
computing  platforms,  databases 
and  computer  languages. 
Coordinates  and  instructs  pro¬ 
grammers  and  analysts  assigned  to 
nis  projects.  Prepares  feasibility 
studies  of  potential  systems,  con¬ 
figuration  of  components,  inter¬ 
active  applications,  and  complex 
application  specifications. 
Bachelor’s  in  Computer  Science 
or  Engineering  plus  rive  yr.  exp.  in 
job  offered  or  five  yr  exp  as 
Programmer/ Analyst  or  Systems 
Analyst,  with  the  ability  to  per¬ 
form  the  essential  job  duties,  req. 
Salary:  $52,000/yr.  Job  site: 
Cedar  Rapids,  LA.  Send  this  ad 
and  your  resume  to  Job  Order 
#1  100692,  Iowa  Workforce 
Center,  800  Seventh  St.  SE, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52406. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  - 
Design,  development,  testing 
&  user  training  of  applications 
software  using  Oracle  7, 
Oracle  CASE  &  CDE  toolsets 
on  clustered  VAX/VMS  &  net¬ 
worked  UNIX  platforms.  Act  as 
project  leader  &  perform  data¬ 
base  conversions,  enhance¬ 
ments  and/or  performance 
tuning  as  required.  Master's  in 
any  computer-related  curricu¬ 
lum  &  either  2  yrs  exp.  with 
above  skills  or  2  yrs  as  a 
Programmer  or  Systems 
Analyst  including  1  yr.  exp.  with 
above  skills.  Must  be  willing  to 
relocate  to  various  unanticipat¬ 
ed  work  sites  throughout  US 
every  4  to  10  months.  Empl¬ 
oyer  will  pay  for  necessary 
travel  between  assignments. 
Salary:  $48,000/yr  for  a  40-hr 
work  wk.  Submit  resume  to 
FDLES/Bureau  of  Operations, 
1320  Executive  Center  Dr., 
Atkins  Bldg.,  Ste.  110,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  FL  32399-0667.  J  O. 
#FL  1727580 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

May  17-20,  1998 
Marriott’s  Orlando 
World  Center  Resort 

1-800-488-9204 


PRINCIPAL  SYSTEMS 
ANALYST  required  for  main¬ 
frame  systems  level  pro- 

8 ramming  using  COBOL, 
B2  ana  Telon.  Requires  4 
years  in  any  occupation  per¬ 
forming  tne  job  duties 
described  above.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  U.S.  Salary: 
$58, 500/year  for  a  40-hour 
work  week.  Resume  to 
Shirley  Gregory,  Missouri 
Division  of  Employment 
Security,  1411  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  MO  641  OS- 
21 87.  Refer  to  Job  Order 
#550291.  Ad  paid  by  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Empl¬ 
oyer. 


Programmer/Analyst  -  Houston, 
TX  -  Analyze  business  require¬ 
ments,  design  and  integrate 
SAP  RM  &  RV  modules  using 
ABAP/4  programming.  Write 
program  specifications  and  sys¬ 
tems  documentation.  Enhance/ 
debug  existing  systems  and 
program.  M-F,  8AM-5PM,  40 
hrs/wk,  $195,000/yr.  Req.  Bach 
in  Comp.  Sci.,  Statistics,  Math 
or  Business  and  2  yrs  exp. 
Apply  at  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission,  Houston,  Texas, 
or  send  resume  to  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  1117 
Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin, 
Texas  78701 ,  J.O.  #TX0241009. 
Ad  Paid  by  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


Integrated  Systems  Professionals 

A  Fast-Growing  National  Consultancy  Offers  Exciting 
Opportunities  For  Top  Quality  Professionals. 

Project  Managers 
Team  Leaders/Consvltants 

•Long-Term  Career  Opportunities 
•  Short-Ietm  And  Long-Term  Contract  Opportunities 

Experience  in  all  SAP  R/3  Modules  Basis  and  ABAP 
Oracle  *Peop!eSoh  *Baan 

Performance-Based  Compensation  provides  exciting  opportunities 
for  experienced  professionals  (To  S250K  OR  $150  per  hour  for 
experienced  SAP  expeds) 


Please  tax  resumes  to  516-625-0740 
or  visit  us  at  http://www.  iprr.com 


/Ms?  M(§a 


SDI98 


software 

DEVELOPMENT 


TtT  Miller  Freeman 

A  United  News  &  Media  company 


research,  compare,  learn,  inform,  excel. 

•  the  largest  independent,  vendor-neutral  development  conference  in  the  world 

•  300  exhibitors  unveiling  the  latest  in  tools  and  technologies 

•  200  hype-free  classes  to  expand  your  programming  skills 

•  18,000  developers  to  add  to  your  peer  network 

•  expert  speakers  teaching  you  the  latest  techniques 

•  free  software,  t-shirts,  and  more  to  take  home 

Contact  us  today  I  800441-8826  I  415-905-2702  I  sd98@mfi.com 


These  positions  &  more  are 
waiting  for  you _ 

data  analyst  •  NT  consultant  •  technical  specialist  •  project 
leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified 
trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000  •  database  adminis¬ 
trator  •  unix  systems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  con¬ 
sultant  •  technical  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  special¬ 
ist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project 
manager  -  year  2000  •  database  administrator  •  unix  sys¬ 
tems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  consultant  •  techni¬ 
cal  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer 
analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000 

•  database  administrator  •  unix  systems  administrator  • 
data  analyst  •  NT  consultant  •  technical  specialist  •  project 
leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified 
trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000  •  database  adminis¬ 
trator  •  unix  systems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  con¬ 
sultant  •  technical  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  special¬ 
ist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project 
manager  -  year  2000  •  database  administrator  •  unix  sys¬ 
tems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  consultant  •  techni¬ 
cal  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer 
analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000 

•  database  administrator  •  unix  systems  administrator  • 
data  analyst  •  NT  consultant  •  technical  specialist  •  project 
leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified 
trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000  •  database  adminis¬ 
trator  •  unix  systems  administrator  •data  analyst 
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CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


ORLANDO 

FLORIDA 

May  27-20, 1998 

Marriott's  Orlando 
World  Center  Resort 

1-80  -488-9204 
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Marketplace 


Looking  For  The  BEST  Company 
To  Give  You  The  BEST  Value 
In  IBM  Computer  Hardware? 


A  Alicomp 


We  re  IBM  Experts: 

•  RS/6000 

•  ES/9000 

•  AS/400 
•Series/1 
•PCs 

•  Networks  &  Integration 


Sales  &  Rentals 


✓  Processors 

✓  Peripherals 

✓  Upgrades 
>/New 

✓  Reconditioned 

With  warranty 


-Product  Sp  lists 
-Pretested  equipment 
-Fie  ible  financing 
-Configuration  planning 
-Offices  nationwide 
-Technical  support 
-Overnight  shipping 


Which  has  serviced  over  1 95  diverse  clients, 
specializes  in  providing  VM,  MV'S,  VSE  service  to  clients  who  need: 

•OUTSOURCING 
•REMOTE  COMPUTING 

•YEAR  2000:  Mainframe  Conversion  Test  Environment 
•TAPE  CONVERSIONS 

•SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING  &  NETWORKING  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


•Financial  Services  *Non  Profit  ‘Software  Developers 
•Healthcare  »Manufacturing/Distributing  ‘Publishing 


Industry 
experience 
includes: 

We  are  the“Boutique”  of  the  Computer  Services  World 

Serving  Clients  since  1 980 

(201)  840-4900  •  (800)  274-5556 


Intel  Pentium  II  300  MMX  (DVD) 


http://www.dempseybus.com 
e-mail:  dempsybus@dempseybas.com 


BUSINESS  ISYSTEMSJ 
2136  Michelson  Drive  ■  Irvine,  Cfl  92612-1304 
Phone: (714)  475-2900  Fax:(714)  475-2929 


•  512k  Pipeline  Cache 

>  64  Meg  EDO  Memory 

•  Mid  Tower  ATX  Case 

>  5.0  Gig  IDE  Hard  Drive 

>  20x  CD-ROM  (2x  DVD) 
« 1.44  Floppy  Drive 


■  16Bit  Sound  Card 

•  300  Watt  Speaker 
System 
>  Mouse/pad 
’  Keyboard 

■  Gooseneck  Microphone 


Buy  •  Sell  •  Rent  (800)  888-2000 


$1,759.00 

Monitor  and  Operating  System  sold  separately. 


3  Year  Warranty 


$173 

5+ 

1280  x  1024 
N! 


1280  x  1024  Ml 


DXM  Computer,  Inc. 

1  (800)  dxm4usa  •  Fax  1(401)  434-0260 

www.dxmusa.com 


5+ 

1024 x 768 
Nl 


Price  reflects  a  2.5%  cash  discount.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Complete  spec's  visit  our  web  site 


Advertise  in  Card  Decks? 


BULK  RATE 
U.S.  POSTAGE 
PAID 

NAPERVILLE,  IL 
p  PERMIT  NO.  20 


UNIX  Fax  with 
Windows  Client 


Put  the  World  at 
Your  Fingertips  with 
the  Leader  in  UNIX  Fax 

Save  Time  •  Save  Money 

y^ectly  Into  Your 
Applications 


!&n 


FREE! 


w  r«Q  »t»)  79441M  m  * 
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SPICIAl  DtAkIR  PRICING  AVAILARII 
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American 

•  lib  =rtnl 
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Because  they  work! 

Card  Decks  are  one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
and  powerful  tools  for  marketing  products  and 
services.  If  you  sell  IT  products  and  services  the 
Computerworld  Card  Deck  can  help  you  by: 

•  Providing  direct  access  to  the  desks  of  more 
than  145,000  paid  Computerworld  subscribers 

•  Encouraging  guick,  measurable  response  via 
the  business  reply  card  format,  as  well  as 
toll-free  phone  and  fax  numbers 

•  Generating  the  highest  guality  leads  at  the 
lowest  possible  price 

•  Enhancing  your  company's  visibility  and  building 
awareness  of  its  products  and  services 


For  information  on  how  the  Computerworld  Card  Deck  can  work  for  you  call  today! 
Norma  Tamburrino  •  National  Accounts  Director  •  (800)  252-4821,  ext.  409 
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Network  Computing  Devices . 24 

http:  //www.  ncd.  com 

Oracle  Corp . 7,  n 

http://www.oracle.com 

Peoplesoft . 58-59 

http:  //www.  peoplesoft.  com 
(800)947-7753 

Peritus  Software  Services . 40 

http:/ /www.  peritus.  com 

Rick  Bennett  Advertising . 68 

http:  //www.  rickbennett.  com 

SAS  Institute  . . 25,  52 

http:  //www.  sas.  com 

Siemens . 62-63,  65 

http://www.siemens-pyramid.com 

Sun  Microsystems . 45 

http://www.sun.com 

Syncsort . . 5 

http:  //www.  syncsort.  com 

Tivoli  Systems . 30-31 

http: //www.  tivoli.  com 


We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it  appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along 
with  your  correspondence. 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Changes  to  Your  Subscription 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be  accompanied  by  your 
address  label,  if  possible,  or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears  on 
the  label,  including  the  coded  line. 

Your  New  Address  Goes  Here  Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 

Name 


Company 
Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine  label. 
Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiently  by  mail.  However,  should  you 
need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is  available:  1-800-552- 
4431  Outside  U.S.  call  (614)  382-3322.  Internet  address:  circulation@cw.com 

COMPUTERWORLD  allows  advertisers  and  other  companies  to  use  its  mailing  list  for  selected 
offers  we  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  screen  these  offers  carefully.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
remain  on  the  promotion  list  please  write  to  the  following  address  —  COMPUTERWORLD, 

Circulation  Department,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
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The  Week  in  Stocks 


Gainers  0  Losers 


E  R  C  E 


PSINet . 

. 28.2 

Iomega  Corp . . . . . 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc . 

........  "29.2 

. . .46.7 

Silicon  Graphics . . 

Western  Digital  Corp . 

. 16.2 

System  Software  Assoc. . . 

Storage  Computer  Corp. . . . 

,.........*16.0 

...........15.2 

. 12.4 

.........  -14,6 

Gateway  2000  Inc . 

At  Home  Corp . 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . 

. 11.5 

Corel  Corp . . 

. -14.3 

MTI  Technology  Corp . 

. 11.1 

Sequoia  Systems  Inc . 

. -13.2 

Lucent  Tech . 7.31 

XeroxCorp . 5.56 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . . . 4.63 

Hyperion  Software  Corp . 4.25 

Gateway  2000  Inc . 3.88 

Stratus  Computer  Inc . 3.44 

BMC  Software  Inc.  . . 3.38 

Micro  Focus(H) . 3.25 


IBM- . . . -5.56 

Storage  Technology . . -4.88 

Yahoo!  Inc . . . -4.50 

At  Home  Corp . . . -3.81 

Iomega  Corp . . . -  -3.56 

FilenetCorp . . . -3.25 

3COM  Corp. . -3.19 

Hewlett  Packard  Co . . . -3.06 


FileNet  gets  back  in  the  game 


FileNet  Corp.’s  stock  plummeted  last  year  after  the  com¬ 
pany  warned  of  an  earnings  shortfall.  The  stock  lost  a 
third  of  its  value  in  one  day  and  continued  to  sink,  drop¬ 
ping  from  about  $30  per  share  to  a  52-week  low  of 
around  $10  late  last  spring. 

But  the  stock  price  of  the  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. -based  imaging, 
workflow  and  integrated  document  management  company  has 
come  full  circle.  Its  shares  are  again  selling  at  about  $30  per 
share,  buoyed  by  an  expected  fourth-quarter  net  income  of  $5.8 
million,  well  above  its  year-ago  report  of  $3.2  million. 

Analysts  say  FileNet’s  problems  stemmed  in  large  part  from 
difficulties  the  company  faced  after  buying  Saros  Corp.,  a  docu¬ 
ment  management  company,  in  1996  and  Watermark  Software, 
Inc.,  in  Burlington  Mass.,  a  document  imaging  software  com¬ 
pany,  which  it  bought  six  months  earlier.  FileNet  had  trouble  in¬ 
tegrating  product  lines,  and  marketing  efforts  were  hindered  by 
a  70-page  product  pricing  book  that  “was  very  hard  to  under¬ 
stand,”  says  David  Hilal,  an  equity  analyst  at  Friedman,  Bill¬ 
ings,  Ramsey  Croup,  Inc.,  in  Arlington,  Va. 

The  company,  which  expects  to  report  $251  million  in  reve¬ 
nue  for  last  year,  invested  heavily  in  research  and  development 
—  about  $40  million  last  year  —  to  simplify  its  product  line  and 
integrate  features,  Hilal  says.  This  month,  FileNet  unveiled  a 
consolidated  product  line  that  reduced  300  products  to  50.  The 
pricing  book  is  now  15  pages. 

Analysts  credit  Lee  Roberts,  FileNet’s  president  and  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer.  Roberts,  who  was  hired  last  spring,  previously 
was  general  manager  and  vice  president  of  worldwide  market¬ 
ing  and  sales  at  IBM’s  Networking  Division. 

“People  were  perplexed  why  it  was  taking  them  so  long  to 
turn  around,  and  it  left  the  aura  the  problems  were  intractable 
when  in  fact  the  addition  of  an  outside  manager  was  precisely 
what  was  needed  ...  to  get  the  company  back  on  track,”  says 
Robert  Kugel,  an  equity  analyst  at  First  Albany  Corp.,  an  Albany, 
N.Y.-based  investment  bank.  —  Patrick  Thibodeau 
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MOVING  ON  UP 


FileNet's  stock  price  has  come  full  circle  since  January  1997 
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.Ian.  2, 
1997 


March  20.  May  20,  July  21,  Sept.  22, 
1997  1997  1997  1997 


Nov.  20.  Jan.  20, 
1997  1998 


Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Jan.  23 

2  PM 

Wk  Net 
Change 

Wk  Pct 
Change 

Communications  ami  Network  Services  OFF  2.4 4% 

COMS 

77.00 

24.00  3  COM  Corp. 

30.69 

-3.19 

-9.4 

A!T 

86.88 

55.25  AMERITECHCorp. 

86.88 

2.38 

2.8 

ASND 

80.25 

22.00  AscendCommunications 

28.81 

-1.44 

-4.8 

T 

65.75 

30.75  AT&T 

65.25 

-0.13 

-0.2 

BNYN 

5.06 

1.19  Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

3.50 

-0.19 

-5.1 

BAY 

41.88 

15.38  Bay  Networks  Inc. 

26.50 

-2.31 

-8.0 

BEL 

92.88 

56.75  Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

91.06 

1.13 

1.3 

BLS 

59.31 

39.38  BellSouth  Corp.  (H) 

59.19 

1.13 

1.9 

BRKT 

27.75 

9.25  BrooktroutTechnology 

12.25 

-0.75 

-5.8 

CS 

46.50 

12.63  Cabletron  Systems 

13.56 

-0.81 

-5.7 

CGRM 

21.88 

8.63  Centigram  Communications 

14.13 

-1.50 

-9.6 

CSCO 

60.63 

30.19  Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

57.44 

-0.63 

-1.1 

CMNT 

6.88 

3.31  Computer  NetworkTech. 

4.38 

0.06 

1.4 

DIG! 

32.75 

18.25  DSC  Communications 

20.75 

-1.00 

-4.6 

FORE 

35.75 

10.00  FORESystems  Inc. 

15.75 

-1.06 

-6.3 

GDC 

10.75 

3.25  GeneralDatacomm  Inds. 

3.94 

-0.44 

-10.0 

GSX 

53.00 

36.13  GeneralSignalNetworks 

39.44 

-0.13 

-0.3 

GTE 

53.00 

40.50  GTE  Corp. 

53.00 

1.94 

3.8 

LU 

90.75 

48.88  LucentTech. 

82.81 

7.31 

9.7 

MADGF 

16.13 

3.75  Madge  Networks  NV 

3.75 

-0.31 

-7.7 

MCIC 

45.50 

27.31  MCICommmunicationsCorp. 

45.50 

1.56 

3.6 

NETM 

5.50 

2.09  NetManage  Inc. 

2.88 

-0.19 

-6.1 

NTRX 

5.63 

0.63  NetrixCorp. 

1.97 

0.03 

1.6 

NCDI 

16.25 

5.88  Network  Computing  Devices 

10.19 

0.13 

1.2 

NWK 

22.38 

11.25  Network  EquipmentTech. 

12.50 

-1.06 

-7.8 

NN 

69.38 

27.25  NewbridgeNetworksCorp. 

28.56 

-1.13 

-3.8 

NT 

56.94 

31.06  Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

40.25 

-2.38 

-5.6 

NOVL 

13.00 

6.28  NovellInc. 

7.16 

-0.22 

-3.0 

ODSI 

19.25 

5.19  Optical  Data  Systems  Inc. 

6.56 

-1.31 

-16.7 

PCTL 

24.00 

5.63  PictureTel  Corp. 

6.03 

0.03 

0.5 

PTON 

3.50 

1.03  ProteonInc. 

1.16 

0.03 

2.8 

RACO 

4.88 

1.00  RacotekInc. 

2.13 

0.13 

6.3 

RETX 

7.63 

3.38  Retix 

4.38 

-0.19 

-4.1 

SBC 

76.13 

49.25  SBC  Communications 

75.50 

1.13 

1.5 

SFA 

24.94 

14.25  Scientific  AtlantaInc. 

14.81 

-2.19 

-12.9 

SHVA 

21.25 

8.06  Shiva  Corp. 

9.88 

-0.19 

-1.9 

FON 

60.63 

39.38  SprintCorp. 

60.00 

0.63 

1.1 

SMSC 

18.13 

8.00  Standard  Microsystems  Corp. 

9.06 

-0.31 

-3.3 

USW 

49.25 

31.13  U  S  West  Inc.  (H) 

49.25 

1.63 

3.4 

X1RC 

31.13 

7.50  Xircom 

10.44 

0.38 

3.7 

XYLN 

37.25 

12.38  Xylan  Corp. 

14.50 

-0.44 

-2.9 

PC: 

sand  Workstations 

UP  3.GO% 

AAPL 

29.56 

12.75  AppleComputer  Inc. 

19.56 

0.31 

1.6 

CPQ 

39.75 

14.25  CompaqComputerCorp. 

31.81 

2.38 

8.1 

DELL 

103.88 

30.00  DellComputer  Corp. 

94.38 

1.56 

1.7 

GTW 

46.25 

19.38  Gateway  2000  Inc. 

37.00 

3.88 

11.7 

HWP 

72.94 

48.13  Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

61.38 

-3.06 

-4.8 

MUEI 

25.38 

8.44  Micron  International  Inc. 

11.13 

-0.13 

-1.1 

NIPNY 

74.00 

48.63  NEC  America 

58.00 

-0.63 

-1.1 

SGI 

30.31 

10.94  Silicon  Graphics 

13.44 

1.88 

16.2 

SUNW 

53.31 

25.88  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

44.94 

0.00 

0.0 

Large  Systems 

OFF  2,09% 

DGN 

37.94 

13.69  Data  General  Co rp.  (L) 

13.81 

-1.06 

-7.1 

DEC 

53.81 

25.00  DigitalEquipmentCorp. 

44.75 

4.63 

11.5 

IBM 

113.50 

63.63  IBM 

99.44 

-5.56 

-5.3 

MDCD 

7.63 

2.88  Meridian  Data  Inc. 

3.31 

-0.13 

-3.6 

PRCM 

20.13 

9.75  ProCom Technology,  Inc. 

12.38 

-0.13 

-1.0 

SQNT 

31.25 

14.50  SequentComputer  Sys. 

16.44 

-1.56 

-8.7 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.06  Sequoia  Systems  Inc. 

4.13 

-0.63 

-13.2 

SRA 

60.75 

28.75  Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

38.69 

3.44 

9.8 

UIS 

16.50 

5.75  Unisys  Corp. 

15.81 

-0.19 

-1.2 

Software 

UP  0.11% 

ADBE 

53.13 

32.50  AdobeSystems  Inc. 

37.69 

-1.56 

-4.0 

AM  SWA 

15.63 

5.38  American  Software  Inc. 

9.13 

-0.50 

-5.2 

APLX 

26.00 

3.13  ApplixInc. 

5.63 

-0.13 

-2.2 

ARSW 

5325 

1 7.00  Arbo  r  Software 

39.75 

2.50 

6.7 

ADSK 

51.13 

28.25  Autodesk  Inc. 

38.25 

0.13 

0.3 

BGSS 

38.00 

27.50  BGS  Systems  Inc. 

34.75 

2.63 

8.2 

BMCS 

71.25 

39.63  BMC  Software  Inc. 

66.31 

3.38 

5.4 

BOOL 

35.25 

19.63  Boole  and  Babbage 

29.75 

0.75 

2.6 

BORL 

12.19 

5.88  Borland  Int'l  Inc. 

7.06 

0.13 

1.8 

BOBJY 

15.63 

6.63  Business  Objects 

10.13 

-0.38 

-3.6 

CAYN 

6.25 

0.94  Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

1.56 

0.34 

28.2 

CNTRC 

5.88 

0.88  Centura  Software  (H) 

0.97 

-0.06 

-6.1 

CHKPF 

50.50 

16.25  CheckpointSoftwareTech. 

36.00 

1.81 

5.3 

COGNF 

35.00 

17.63  CognosInc. 

21.38 

-0.38 

-1.7 

CA 

57.50 

24.88  Computer  Associates 

48.75 

-1.44 

-2.9 

CPWR 

41.50 

14.56  Com puware Corp.  (H) 

39.38 

3.13 

8.6 

CSRE 

17.00 

4.25  ComshareInc. 

9.25 

-0.19 

-2.0 

COSFF 

7.31 

1.40  CorelCorp. 

1.69 

-0.28 

-14.3 

DWTI 

6.63 

2.25  DatawareTechnolocies  Inc. 

2.56 

-0.31 

-10.9 

FILE 

35.50 

9.50  FilenetCorp. 

28.50 

-3.25 

-10.2 

FRTE 

38.25 

4.94  Forte  Software 

5.13 

-0.06 

-1.2 

FTPS 

8.38 

1.50  FTP  Software  Inc. 

2.00 

0.06 

3.2 

HUMCF 

54.25 

22.00  HummingbirdComm.  Ltd. 

31.00 

-1.50 

-4.6 

HYSW 

46.00 

13.00  Hyperion  Software  Corp. 

38.50 

4.25 

12.4 

RIC 

20.00 

11.75  Information  Resources 

13.75 

0.75 

5.8 

FMX 

24.38 

4.00  Informix  Corp. 

5.69 

0.47 

9.0 

NCR 

14.19 

6.25  Intergraph  Corp. 

9.63 

-0.13 

-1.3 

LEAF 

4.00 

0.81  Interleaf  Inc. 

3.25 

0.00 

0.0 

ISLI 

21.25 

6.25  Intersolv  Inc. 

18.69 

0.44 

2.4 

NTU 

41.81 

20.88  IntuitInc. 

38.00 

0.88 

2.4 

TLC 

20.50 

5.50  Learning  Co.  (The) 

15.63 

0.38 

2.5 

LGWX 

12.88 

4.13  LogicWorks 

7.75 

-0.13 

-1.6 

MAPS 

14.25 

7.88  MapInfoCorp. 

11.25 

-0.75 

-6.3 

MATH 

5.13 

2.19  MathSoft 

3.19 

-0.22 

-6.4 

MENT 

13.13 

6.50  Mentor  Graphics 

8.97 

0.53 

6.3 

MIFGY 

46.50 

16.38  Micro  Focus  (H) 

46.50 

3.25 

7.5 

MGXI 

10.63 

4.00  Microcrafx  Inc. 

9.75 

0.56 

6.1 

MSFT 

150.75 

87,50  MicrosoftCorp. 

138.06 

3.19 

2.4 

OBJS 

2.19 

0.44  ObjectShare,  Inc. 

0.78 

0.00 

0.0 

ORCL 

42.13 

17.75  Oracle  Corp. 

19.50 

-0.13 

-0.6 

PMTC 

64.25 

37.50  ParametricTechnolocy 

48.63 

0.63 

1.3 

PSFT 

39.50 

15.31  Peoplesoft 

33.63 

-0.75 

-2.2 

PTEC 

19.75 

11.00  PhoenixTechnologies 

11.56 

-0.69 

-5.6 

PSQL 

13.63 

6.50  Platinum  Software 

10.94 

0.06 

0.6 

PLAT 

30.81 

10.25  Platinum  Technology 

27.13 

1.06 

4.1 

PROS 

25  25 

12.63  Progress  Software  Corp. 

22.69 

0.00 

0.0 

RNBO 

30.00 

13.75  Rainbow  Technologies  Inc. 

24.13 

-1.56 

•6.1 

REDB 

26.50 

5.00  Red  Brick  Systems  Inc. 

6.19 

•0.25 

•3.9 

ROSS 

7.13 

1.75  Ross  Systems,  Inc. 

3.06 

-0.03 

•1.0 

SAPE 

68.50 

30.00  Sapi  ent  Corp.  (H) 

65.00 

•2.25 

-3.3 

SCOC 

8.50 

3.13  SCO  Inc. 

3.38 

•0.03 

•0.9 

SDTI 

44.38 

21.00  Security  DynamicsTech. 

38  50 

0.75 

2.0 

SOTA 

18.00 

8.88  State  of  the  Art 

15.75 

•0.25 

•1.6 

SSW 

41  69 

27.25  Sterling  Software  Inc. 

37  88 

•  1.00 

•2.6 

SDRC 

30.00 

15.25  Struct.  Dynamics  Research 

24  38 

0.50 

2.1 

SYBS 

23.63 

7.69  Sybase  Inc. 

7  69 

-1.31 

•  14.6 

SYMC 

27.75 

12  00  Symantec  Corp. 

23.25 

•0.13 

•0.5 

SNPS 

47.13 

21.75  SynOpsys 

34  06 

•0.31 

•0.9 

SSAX 

17.63 

3.88  System  Software  Assoc. 

7,88 

•1  50 

•16.0 

SYSF 

18  00 

4.06  SystemSoft  Corp 

5.69 

•0.25 

-4.2 

TRUV 

5.19 

1.50  Truevision  Corp 

2.81 

0.06 

2.3 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Jan.  23 
2pm 

WkNet 

Change 

Wk  Pct 
Change 

VMRK 

11.75 

5.75 

VMark  Software  Inc. 

8.00 

0.63 

8.5 

WALK 

18.25 

10.50 

Walker  Interactive  Systems 

13.38 

0.25 

1.9 

WALL 

29.13 

11.31 

Wall  Data  Inc. 

15.25 

1.00 

7.0 

WANG 

25.00 

16.00 

Wang  Laboratori  es  Inc. 

21.94 

-0.25 

-1.1 

internet 

UP  1.49% 

AMZN 

66.00 

15.75 

Amazon.com 

60.25 

1.63 

2.8 

AOL 

97.25 

33.25 

America  On-Line  (H) 

94.69 

2.38 

2.6 

ATHM 

30.63 

16.63 

At  HomeCorp. 

22.44 

-3.81 

•14.5 

CSRV 

14.56 

8.88 

CompuServe  Corp. 

13.44 

0.81 

6.4 

EDFY 

22.13 

8.88 

Edify  Corp. 

16.13 

-0.50 

-3.0 

XCIT 

40.38 

7.50 

Excite,  Inc.  (H) 

40.38 

2.63 

7.0 

SEEK 

14.50 

4.38 

Infoseek  Corp. 

11.31 

-0.56 

-4.7 

LCOS 

42.00 

11.19 

Lycos  Inc. 

38.13 

1.75 

4.8 

NETC 

25.00 

7.88 

Netcom  On-Line 

22.50 

-1.13 

-4.8 

NSCP 

49.50 

17.00 

N  etscape  Com  m  .  Corp. 

18.25 

0.75 

4.3 

OMKT 

17.38 

6.50 

Open  Market  Inc. 

12.00 

0.75 

6.7 

PSIX 

10.25 

4.25 

PSINet 

8.16 

1.97 

31.8 

QDEK 

6.31 

1.19 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

2.03 

•0.13 

•5.8 

RAPT 

22.63 

3.88 

Raptor  Systems 

11.75 

-0.44 

-3.6 

SCUR 

14.81 

4.75 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

10.44 

0.44 

4.4 

SPYG 

14.13 

4.06 

Spyglass  Inc. 

5.63 

-0.13 

-2.2 

YHOO 

71.00 

14.69 

Yahoo!  Inc. 

61.75 

-4.50 

-6.8 

§9<Bie@mtastors  UP  1.66% 

AMD 

48.50 

2.69 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

18.25 

0.56 

3.2 

ADI 

36.69 

20.63 

Analog  Devices  Inc. 

26.06 

-0.63 

-2.3 

CHPS 

17.63 

7.88 

Chips  and  Technologies 

17.38 

0.00 

0.0 

CRUS 

17.75 

8.00 

Cirrus  Logic 

10.63 

-0.06 

-0.6 

CY 

18.94 

7.38 

Cypress  Sem  iconductor  Corp. 

9.00 

0.06 

0.7 

INTC 

102.00 

62.88 

IntelCorp. 

77.25 

2.25 

3.0 

LSCC 

74.50 

39.75 

Lattice  Semiconductor 

45.63 

1.88 

4.3 

LSI 

46.88 

18.63 

LSI  Logic  Corp. 

22.81 

0.94 

4.3 

MCRL 

46.88 

13.00 

MicrelSemiconductor  Inc. 

31.25 

2.84 

10.0 

MU 

60.06 

22.00 

Micron  Technology 

32.13 

2.75 

9.4 

MOT 

90.50 

53.75 

Motorola  Inc. 

55.38 

-0.38 

-0.7 

NSM 

42.88 

21.50 

National  Sem  iconductor 

25.44 

0.56 

2.3 

TXN 

71 .25 

31.06 

Texas  Instruments 

47.06 

1.69 

3.7 

VLSI 

38.69 

14.88 

VLSI  Technology 

20.00 

-1.25 

-5.9 

XLNX 

58.50 

28.50 

XlLINX 

35.63 

-1.13 

•3.1 

ZLG 

28.50 

16.88 

Zilog  Inc. 

18.69 

-0.31 

•1.6 

Peripherals  and  Subsystems 

OFF  1.04% 

ADPT 

54.25 

19.50 

Adaptec  Inc. 

22.44 

0.25 

1.1 

APCC 

34.38 

15.25 

American  PowerConversion 

25.63 

-1.00 

-3.8 

CREAF 

29.38 

8.63 

CreativeTechnology  Ltd. 

19.56 

1.81 

10.2 

RACE 

19.75 

3.00 

Data  Race  Inc. 

3.00 

-0.31 

-9.4 

DTM 

12.50 

7.88 

Dataram  Corp. 

9.13 

0.06 

0.7 

EMC 

32.56 

15.88 

EMC  Corp. 

28.44 

-0.69 

-2.4 

EM  LX 

21.25 

12.75 

EmulexCorp.  (L) 

12.75 

-1.50 

-10.S 

ESCC 

35.88 

22.00 

Evans  and  Sutherland 

29.25 

1.50 

5.4 

EXBT 

16.50 

5.63 

Exabyte 

7.44 

-0.09 

-1.2 

IISLF 

2.59 

0.94 

Intelligent  Info.  Systems 

1.06 

0.00 

0.0 

IOM 

16.75 

7.06 

IomegaCorp. 

8.63 

-3.56 

-29.2 

IPLS 

2.81 

0.94 

IPLSystems  Inc. 

1.75 

-0.19 

-9.7 

KMAG 

35.38 

13.38 

Komag  Inc. 

13.50 

-0.56 

-4.0 

MTSI 

34.88 

13.00 

MicroTouch  Systems  Inc. 

14.00 

0.25 

1.8 

MTIC 

17.88 

3.25 

MTI  Tech  no  logy  Corp. 

13.75 

1.38 

11.1 

PNCL 

5.75 

0.13 

Pinnacle  Micro  Inc. 

0.19 

0.00 

0.0 

AQM 

23.06 

2.25 

QMS  Inc. 

3.06 

0.25 

8.9 

QNTM 

43.25 

14.63 

Quantum  Corp. 

21.06 

1.44 

7.3 

RDUS 

0.81 

0.19 

Radius  Inc. 

0.38 

-0.03 

-7.7 

SEG 

56.25 

17.75 

Seagate  Technology 

20.13 

1.25 

6.6 

SOS 

19.63 

5.00 

Storage  Computer  Corp. 

7.31 

-1.31 

-15.2 

STK 

67.00 

33.25 

Storace  Technology 

58.00 

-4.88 

-7.8 

TEK 

46.44 

32.19 

Tektronix  Inc. 

39.56 

-0.06 

-0.2 

WDC 

54.75 

14.50 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

18.44 

2.25 

13.9 

XRX 

88.00 

54.75 

XeroxCorp. 

76.63 

5.56 

7.8 

Services 

UP  0.42% 

AMSY 

27.75 

15.75 

American  Mgmt.  Systems 

22.25 

-0.63 

-2.7 

ANLY 

36.50 

14.19 

Analysts  Int’l 

28.00 

-0.38 

-1.3 

AUD 

62.69 

26.56 

Auto  Data  Processing 

60.56 

0.69 

1.1 

CATP 

44.50 

21 .25 

Cambridge  Tech.  Partners 

44.50 

2.00 

4.7 

CEN 

47.75 

29.50 

Cerioian  Corp. 

45.31 

-0.56 

-1.2 

CDO 

34.13 

18.38 

Comdisco  Inc. 

31.81 

-0.50 

-1.5 

CPU 

38.00 

15.50 

CompUSA  Inc. 

31.44 

1.44 

4.8 

CHRZ 

46.50 

16.75 

Computer  Horizons 

45.00 

-0.75 

-1.6 

CSC 

88.50 

57.88 

Computer  Sciences 

84.00 

-2.88 

-3.3 

TSK 

49.38 

16.63 

Computer  Task  Group 

37.31 

-0.44 

-1.2 

EGGS 

11.13 

3.63 

Egghead  DiscountSoftware 

7.81 

0.69 

9.6 

EDS 

48.63 

29.56 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

42.75 

0.75 

1.8 

CO 

39.63 

19.75 

Inacom  Corp. 

25.44 

-0.44 

-1.7 

NEL 

8.00 

2.25 

Intelligent  Electronics 

4.75 

-0.25 

-5.0 

KEA 

42.06 

14.63 

Keane  Inc. 

42.06 

3.25 

8.4 

MICA 

29.75 

10.88 

MicroAge  Inc.  (L) 

10.88 

-0.81 

-7.0 

PAYX 

51.75 

25.63 

Paychex 

49.00 

1.00 

2.1 

PMS 

70.69 

41.50 

Policy  ManacementSys. 

64.94 

-0.94 

•1.4 

REY 

30.63 

13.75 

Reynolds  and  Reynolds 

18.69 

0.94 

5.3 

SCBI 

22.25 

10.69 

SCB  Computer  Tech.  Inc. 

14.25 

-0.38 

-2.6 

SEIC 

45.13 

18.75 

SEICorp.  (H) 

43.75 

1.19 

2.8 

SMS 

66.81 

36.75 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

63.06 

0.94 

1.5 

SSPE 

33.50 

10.00 

Software  Spectrum  Inc. 

12.44 

0.06 

0.5 

SDS 

31.44 

18.50 

Suncard  Data  Systems 

29.00 

000 

0.0 

VST 

22.38 

6.50 

VanStarCorp. 

11.63 

•0.19 

-1.6 

KEY:  (H)  =  Newannual  high  reached  in  period  (L)  =  Newannual  low 
reached  in  period 
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Too  late  for  year  2000  quick  fix 


REPLACE  OR  RETHINK? 


Plans  to  replace  date-sensitive  legacy  systems  with  ERP 
systems  such  as  SAP  R/3  may  fail  because: 
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fix  for  year  2000  and  then  throw 
away  is  probably  6%  or  7%  of 
the  whole  portfolio,”  Scott  said. 

“There  were  somewhat  draco¬ 
nian  budget  cuts  in  the  IS  out¬ 
look.  The  cuts  that  have  been 
made  are  related  to  slowing 
down  ERP  [enterprise  resource 
planning],”  another  Allied- 
Signal  IS  executive  said.  "It’s  a 
relief  to  me  not  to  have  to  push 
forward  on  ERP  until  after  year 
2000  is  behind  us.” 

AlliedSignal  isn’t  alone. 

Some  companies  that  em¬ 
barked  on  package  replacement 
strategies  as  early  as  1995 
“aren’t  going  to  make  it,”  said 
Stephanie  Moore,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group,  in 
Westport,  Conn. 

ALTERNATIVE  PLAN 

Meta  Group,  Inc.,  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  estimates  that  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  its  clients  had  planned 
to  replace  rather  than  fix  their 
software  for  2000. 

But  now  that  they  are  facing 
an  immovable  deadline  that  is 
23  months  away,  more  of  those 
companies  are  scaling  back 
those  packaged  software  proj¬ 
ects  to  instead  fix  legacy  sys¬ 
tems. 

One  reason  for  the  back-track¬ 
ing  is  the  time  it  is  taking  many 
companies  to  implement  enter¬ 
prise  systems. 

Companies  must  often  re¬ 
structure  whole  business  pro¬ 
cesses,  frequently  in  the  face  of 
user  opposition,  to  work  with 
the  software. 

“This  is  definitely  a  back-ped¬ 
aling  kind  of  thing,”  said  Dan 
Sholler,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group.  “No  one  is  jumping  up 
and  down  about  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  do  this  stuff,  be¬ 
cause  part  of  the  project  is 


throwaway  work.  They  know 
they’re  fixing  systems  that  will 
get  thrown  away  six  months  af¬ 
ter  they’re  fixed.” 

Some  companies  are  taking  a 
“belt  and  suspenders”  ap¬ 
proach,  pursuing  Plans  A  and  B. 

Hussman  Corp.  in  St.  Louis, 
a  $1.2  billion  manufacturer  of 
refrigeration  cases,  is  “moving 
full  steam  ahead”  on  year  2000 
fixes  and  on  implementing  The 
Baan  Co.’s  enterprise  software. 

“We  realized  we  couldn’t  rely 
on  a  [timely]  implementation  of 
an  enterprise  system  because  of 
the  complexity,”  said  Jim  Fesler, 
technical  director  of  the  Baan 
project,  which  began  last  March. 

“It’s  like  buying  an  insurance 
policy,”  Fesler  said  of  Huss- 
man’s  year  2000  fix  work.  “It’s 
costly,  but  we  want  to  make  sure 
we’re  covered  on  both  fronts.’ 

Any  company  that  tries  to  re¬ 
place  legacy  systems  with  enter¬ 
prise  software  “had  better  try  to 
replace  them  with  a  vanilla  sys¬ 
tem  —  no  modifications,”  said 
Peter  de  Jager,  a  year  2000  con¬ 
sultant,  in  Brampton,  Ontario. 

He  said  SAP  has  had  many 
successes  with  smaller  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  used  its  Acceler¬ 
ated  SAP  implementation  pro¬ 
gram  to  install  three  or  four  R/3 
modules  in  as  little  as  four 
months. 

AlliedSignal  announced  in 
April  that  it  had  taken  five 
months  to  implement  a  single 
R/3  module  across  five  of  its 
automotive  units  in  Europe. 

AlliedSignal  also  has  under 
way  two  other  SAP  projects  that 
span  three  of  its  11  business 
units  and  41  of  its  more  than 
190  plants. 

“These  are  projects  where  we 
could  address  year  2000  and 
significantly  improve  the  perfor- 


THE  ROAD  TO  R/3 


AlliedSignal  has  three  SAP  projects  at  three  different  units. 
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mance  of  the  business  units,” 
Scott  said.  SAP  will  later  be  de¬ 
ployed  to  the  rest  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  units,  but  for  now,  legacy 
system  fixes  are  in  the  works. 

“The  problem  is  we  have  192 
plants,  and  some  have  leaky 
roofs,”  Scott  said. 

"In  some  cases,  we’re  going 
to  fix  the  roof  and  close  the  plant 
down  in  three  years.  In  other 
cases,  we’re  fixing  the  roof,  and 
we’ll  be  able  to  operate  the  plant 
for  years  to  come.”  □ 


►  It  takes  18  to  24  months  to  install  two  or  three 
SAP  R/3  modules. 

►  Legacy  systems  have  a  phenomenal  number  of  inter¬ 
faces,  many  of  which  are  hard-wired  to  legacy  sys¬ 
tems.  They  have  to  be  addressed  point  by  point  with 
ERP  implementations. 

►  ERP  implementations  sometimes  require  business 
process  re-engineering.  Business  departments  are 
resistant  to  change;  gaining  approval  for  these  actions 
and  retraining  personnel  could  take  months. 

Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


New  IBM  sales  chief  named 


mation  officer  at  Nabisco  Hold¬ 
ings  Corp.,  in  Parsippany,  N.Y., 
already  has  seen  some  of  this  in 
his  dealings  with  Sanford. 

Her  face-to-face  interaction 
with  Nabisco’s  information  sys¬ 
tems  staff  last  year  helped  IBM 
steal  a  huge  mainframe  deal 
from  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

“Her  interaction  with  us  was 
extremely  significant,”  Farrelly 
said.  “She  tried  to  understand 
what  our  requirements  were 
and  brought  in  a  depth  of  re¬ 
sources  from  around  IBM  to 
help  us  understand  what  we 
needed  to  do.” 

That  kind  of  attitude  won 
Sanford  friends  at  The  Pep 
Boys,  a  698-store  automotive 
aftermarket  retail  chain,  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

“She  puts  herself  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  shoes  and  asks  what  she 
can  do  to  make  things  happen,” 
CIO  Ron  McEvoy  said. 

All  that  explains  why,  at  44, 
Sanford  isn’t  just  the  first  wom¬ 
an,  but  also  the  first  executive 
without  any  formal  sales  experi¬ 
ence  to  head  IBM’s  powerful 
Global  Industries  group. 

The  group  sells  products  and 
services  to  20,000  of  IBM’s 
largest  customers  in  several  ver¬ 
tical  industries. 

Her  elevation  to  the  post 
makes  her  one  of  the  highest- 
ranking  women  in  the  company 
—  and  one  of  only  three  in 
IBM’s  upper  executive  echelons. 

"Linda  was  able  to  do  as  well 
as  she  did  in  the  S/390  division 
because  of  the  calls  she  made 
on  her  customers,”  said  Sam 
Albert,  president  of  Sam  Albert 


Associates,  a  consultancy  in 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.  “She  may  not 
have  a  formal  sales  background, 
but  she  knows  IBM’s  customer 
set  probably  as  well  as  anybody 
in  the  business,”  he  said. 

Sanford  said  she  hopes  to  le¬ 
verage  some  of  the  experience 
gleaned  in  her  previous  job  “to 
bring  some  new  views  and  per¬ 
spectives  to  this  job.” 

Among  her  first  tasks  will  be 
to  find  a  way  to  sustain  and 
grow  IBM’s  sales  revenue  with¬ 
in  its  biggest  customers. 

IBM’s  product  revenue  has 
been  sluggish  across  the  board, 
and  the  company  is  facing 
tough  competition  from  nim¬ 
bler  rivals  such  as  Sun  and 
Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

“I  think  our  continued  plan 
here  is  to  look  at  how  we  can 
bring  multiple  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  across  IBM’s  product  lines 
into  packaged  products  and  so¬ 
lutions”  targeted  at  specific  ver¬ 
tical  markets,  Sanford  said. 

Instead  of  approaching  a  cus¬ 
tomer  as  a  vendor  selling  point 
products  and  services,  IBM  will 
try  to  position  itself  as  a  vendor 
of  “integrated  solutions”  for 


Sanford's  interaction  was 


key  in  selling  mainframe  deal 


The  firm's  new  sales  chief 
has  been  lauded  for  her  focus 
on  customers,  relationships 


specific  business  problems, 
Sanford  explained. 

“We  had  issues  in  the  past 
where  getting  cooperation 
across  IBM  as  a  company  was 
difficult.  When  you  were  work¬ 
ing  on  a  business  problem,  you 
ended  up  working  with  multiple 
product  groups”  and  contact 
points  within  IBM,  said  Dawn 
Lepore,  CIO  at  Charles  Schwab 
&  Co.,  in  San  Francisco.  “Linda 
has  done  a  good  job  of  getting 
IBM  to  take  a  more  cross- IBM 
view  of  itself.” 

But  Sanford  has  her  work  cut 
out  for  her  in  her  new  role,  ana¬ 
lysts  warned. 

“From  a  personal  standpoint, 
she  has  to  overcome  a  certain 
stigma  of  not  having  carried  a 
[sales]  bag  at  IBM  before,”  said 
Bob  Djurdjevic,  president  of  An¬ 
nex  Research,  a  consultancy  in 
Phoenix.  “She  is  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  what  she  does  direct¬ 
ly  affects  IBM’s  bottom  line.  She 
is  going  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross 
for  any  decline  in  product 
sales.”  □ 


Female  IS  executives 
describe  their  climb  to 
leadership  roles.  Page  72 
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_ COMMENTARY _ 

Cheap  hardware  boosts  network  computers 

Dan  Gillmor 


When  I  attend  technology  trade  shows  and 
conferences,  I  haul  along  my  notebook 
computer.  But  if  someone  were  to  steal  it,  I 
could  still  get  my  work  done  —  albeit  a  little  less 
easily  than  I  would  prefer.  This  tells  me  that  the  much- 


maligned  notion  of  the  network  comput¬ 
er  still  makes  plenty  of  sense. 

At  most  shows,  it’s  common  for  ven¬ 
dors  to  set  up  elaborate  public  networks, 
often  right  on  the  show  floor,  complete 
with  computers  —  some  of  them  actual 
diskless  network  computers  —  running 
Web  browsers,  office  suites  and  other  ap¬ 
plications.  As  you  may  have  found  at  a 
trade  show  yourself,  it’s  simple  enough 
to  check  E-mail  and  keep  in  touch  with 
current  events  in  both  your  company 
and  the  larger  world. 

Whereas  it  was  an  absolute  necessity 
to  carry  a  computer  to  such  events  only  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  the  growing  ubiquity 
of  networked  machines  —  and  the  fact 
that  they  run  on  powerful  but  simple 
(for  users,  at  any  rate)  networks  — 
demonstrates  the  potential  of  the  net¬ 


work  computer. 

Moreover,  as  the 
price  of  hardware  con¬ 
tinues  to  plunge,  I’m 
convinced  we’re  on  the 
cusp  of  something  pro¬ 
found:  the  creation  of 
cheap  but  capable 
computing  devices  that 
do  one  or  two  things 
extremely  well.  These 
new  devices  will  work 
right  out  of  the  box 
and  won’t  crash. 

Heresy?  Actually,  that  applies  to  most 
of  the  computers  in  use  today.  But  these 
tend  to  be  embedded  microcontrollers  in 
other  devices,  such  as  your  car,  mi¬ 
crowave  and  television. 

Another  class  of  device,  designed  sole¬ 


ly  to  provide  information,  also  fits  this 
category.  Working  right  out  of  the  box 
and  not  crashing  describes  precisely  how 
my  digital  watch,  PalmPilot  and  tele¬ 
phone  behave. 

Many  have  laughed  off  the  network 
computer  by  pointing  out  that  Intel-pow¬ 
ered  computers  running  Windows  are  al¬ 
so  getting  very  cheap.  For  all  the  drop  in 
capital  cost  of  the  Wintel  machines,  how¬ 
ever,  the  overall  cost  of 
ownership  remains  far 
too  high  for  informa¬ 
tion  systems  man¬ 
agers’  tastes.  Intel  and 
Microsoft  are  working 
on  this,  but  it’s  still 
the  most  significant 
opportunity  for  the 
network  computer  and 
other  devices. 

Public  terminals  are 
a  natural  immediate 
market.  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  public  terminals  are  in 
hotel  rooms  and  on  the  backs  of  airplane 
seats.  Imagine  sending  users  on  the  road 
not  with  a  laptop  but  with  a  small  hard 
disk  and  authentication  device. 

In  the  corporation,  the  major  hurdles 


will  be  cost,  as  always,  and  something 
more  prosaic:  desk  space.  Even  the  latter 
isn’t  as  big  a  problem  as  it  may  sound, 
given  how  quickly  devices  are  getting 
smaller. 

The  stumbling  block  today  isn’t  hard¬ 
ware.  It’s  software.  PCs  are  troublesome 
not  solely  because  operating  systems  are 
still  too  clumsy  but  also  because  vendors 
would  rather  add  features  than  make 
their  products  bulletproof;  they  figure 
(correctly,  so  far)  that  IS  will  put  up  with 
the  trade-offs. 

Consider  what  will  happen  when  hard¬ 
ware  is  cheap  enough  that  you  could 
have  multiple  devices  doing  specific 
tasks;  maybe  then  the  software  compa¬ 
nies  will  focus  on  creating  devices  that 
work  every  time  and  are  stable. 

IS  departments  should  be  screaming 
for  those  sorts  of  devices.  Then  IS  could 
focus  on  what  really  matters  —  connect¬ 
ing  staff,  suppliers  and  customers; 
adding  intelligence  to  tasks  and  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  in  general  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  the  Information  Age.  □ 

Gillmor  is  computing  editor  at  The  San 
Jose  Mercury  News.  His  Internet  address 
is  dgillmor@sjmercury.com. 


With  enemies  like  these  .  .  . 

David  Moschella 


For  an  industry  that  likes  to  think  it  attracts  the 
best  and  brightest,  information  technology  ven¬ 
dors  sure  have  done  a  lot  of  dumb  things.  That 
admittedly  harsh  conclusion  became  unavoidable  after  I 
compiled  the  following  selection  of  the  io  decisions  IT 


vendors  have  made  that  most  helped  cre¬ 
ate  today’s  all-powerful  Microsoft.  The 
list  was  inspired  by  cable  company  Tele¬ 
communications,  Inc.’s  (TCI)  recent  de¬ 
cision  to  make  Windows  CE  a  big  part  of 
its  cable  set-top  plans. 

The  disasters  are  provided  in  rough 
chronological  order.  If  you  would  like  to 
suggest  a  replacement  or  pick  a  favorite, 
let  me  know. 

1.  IBM  doesn’t  acquire  DOS  from  Mi¬ 
crosoft;  it  licenses  it.  We’ll  never  know 
how  things  might  have  turned  out  if 
IBM  had  just  written  a  nice  fat  check  to 
young  Mr.  Gates. 

2.  When  IBM  and  Microsoft  part  com¬ 
pany,  IBM  goes  with  OS/2  and  Microsoft 
takes  Windows.  Perhaps  the  most  one¬ 
sided  deal  since  the  Indians  sold  Man¬ 
hattan. 


3.  Lotus  gets  all  excited  about  OS/2, 
9370s,  VAXs  .  .  .  and 
seemingly  anything 
but  spreadsheets  for 
Windows.  Ditto  the 
late  WordPerfect  Corp. 

4.  Apple  has  a  great 
graphical  interface  five 
years  before  Microsoft, 
but  chooses  to  use  it  to 
help  sell  hardware. 

5.  Despite  a  decade 
of  X/Opens,  Unix  In¬ 
ternationals  and  Open 
Software  Foundations, 
a  true  Unix  standard  never  emerges;  this 
gives  Microsoft  a  lifetime  to  make  some¬ 
thing  useful  out  of  NT. 

6.  Although  a  network-centric  era  is 
fast  approaching,  Novell  all  but  stops  de¬ 


veloping  NetWare,  embarking  on  a  hope¬ 
less  crusade  to  reclaim  the  PC  software 
market. 

7.  On  the  verge  of  an  all-out  battle 
against  Microsoft,  tiny  Netscape  buys 
Collabra,  effectively  declaring  war  on 
IBM/Lotus  and  Novell  as  well. 

8.  Knowing  that  Netscape  is  perhaps 
their  last  chance  to  rein  in  Microsoft’s 
software  power,  IBM/Lotus,  Novell,  Sun 
and  Oracle  essentially  do  nothing  signif¬ 
icant  to  help. 

9.  Having  been 
burned  by  Apple’s 
Newton,  Go  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Magic,  major  IT 
companies  all  but 
abandon  the  handheld 
business,  leaving  the 
field  to  Microsoft  at 
the  very  moment  the 
products  start  to  catch 
on. 

10.  Despite  being 
fully  aware  of  the  risks, 

TCI,  the  nation’s  leading  cable  firm,  en¬ 
dorses  Windows  CE,  while  saying  it  has 
a  strategy  to  keep  Microsoft’s  power  in 
check.  Right. 

With  enemies  likes  these,  it’s  no  won¬ 


der  Microsoft  doesn’t  feel  the  need  for 
many  friends.  No  matter  how  firmly  I 
believe  that  Microsoft  has  engaged  in 
some  improper  tactics,  there’s  no  disput¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  Microsoft’s  competitors 
have  often  caused  their  own  ruin. 

As  Oracle,  America  Online,  Intuit  and 
Lotus  (with  Notes)  have  shown,  it’s  pos¬ 
sible  to  successfully  compete  with  Red¬ 
mond.  But  you  can’t  do  it  by  making 
fundamentally  bad  business  decisions. 
Even  after  recognizing  that  hindsight  is 
always  20/20,  it  still  seems  clear  that 
there  was  nothing  inevitable  about  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  ascendancy. 

It’s  tempting  to  think  that  Microsoft’s 
rivals  will  wise  up.  But  a  look  at  the  next 
wave  of  industry  battlefronts  —  directo¬ 
ries,  objects,  Java,  network  computers 
and  Internet  payment,  among  others  — 
shows  that  Microsoft’s  competitors  still 
show  every  sign  of  finding  new  ways  to 
self-destruct.  Apparently,  knowing  the 
lessons  of  the  past  is  one  thing;  acting 
upon  them  is  quite  another.  □ 

Moschella  is  an  author,  independent  con¬ 
sultant  and  weekly  columnist  for  Comput- 
erworld.  His  Internet  address  is  david_ 
moschella@cw.com. 
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SMART  PEN  HAS  WRITE  STUFF 

LCI  Computer  Group  in  the  Netherlands  has  developed  a  "smart  pen”  that  pro¬ 
vides  biometric  signature  verification  for  online  transactions.  The  pen  has  sen¬ 
sors  that  track  the  pen  tip's  movement  in  three  dimensions  -  a  path  that  is 
unique  to  the  individual  -  and  makes  a  wireless  connection  to  the  PC  for  user  au¬ 


thentication.  It  won  an  award  as  Europe's  best  IT  invention  in  1997. 


Computerworld 

INDEX 

Companies  asked  to  produce 
internal  E-mail  as  legal  /A/ 
evidence:  0/0 

Number  of  747  planes  it 
would  take  to  hold  Bill  rt  /  Q 
Gates’  fortune:  L  0/ 


Internet 
domains  regis¬ 
tered  in  1996: 


Internet 
domains  regis¬ 
tered  in  1997: 


489,000 

960,000 


Web  server  market  share 
of  the  noncommercial 

Apache  Web  Server: 


50% 


Stock  transactions  handled  Jan. 
12  by  Nasdaq  A  Art 
computers:  *tUdper  second 


Sources:  Society  for  Human  Resource  Management, 
Alexandria,  Va.;  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York;  Nas¬ 
daq  stock  market,  Washington;  Network  Solutions, 
Inc.,  Herndon,  Va.;  The  Apache  Group,  Oakland,  Calif. 


Pay-per-review 

A  pay-per-use  Internet 
application  could  make  it 
easier  to  write  employee 
performance  reviews. 

The  Web  site  (www. 
PerformanceReview. 
com )  walks  managers 
through  the  employee 
rating  process.  A  single 
use  costs  $9.95. 


j  things  come  in  small  pack 


Kopin  Corp.  in  Taunton,  Mass., 
has  developed  what  may  be  the 
world’s  smallest  high-resolution 
color  monitor,  with  a  diagonal 
screen  measurement  of  0.24 
in.  The  CyberDisplay  320C  can 
be  embedded  in  a  wide  variety 
of  portable  devices,  including 
cellular  Web  phones,  smart 
pagers  and  digital  cameras.  The 
resolution  is  320  by  240  pixels 
and  uses  active-matrix  LCD 
technology. 


The  CyberDisplay  320C 
display  presents  an  image 
"equivalent  to  viewing  a  20- 
in.  monitor  from  a  distance 
of  5  feet,"  the  vendor  claims 


Inside  Line; 


Zinger  from  Magaziner 


“Considering  what’s  going  on  at  the  White  House,  I  thought  it 
might  be  safer  to  be  in  New  England  than  there,"  quipped  Whit 
House  adviser  3ra  Magaziner  in  a  speech  on  electronic  comr 
to  the  Massachusetts  Software  Council  Friday.  Magaziner  ; 
“Actually,  it  might  be  safer  to  be  in  the  free-fire  zone  in 
than  at  the  White  House.” 

Another  year  alder  and  deeper  in  debt _ 

Talk  about  the  birthday  blues,  it  was  bad  enough  that  Sybase  CEO 
Mitchell  Kertzmars  had  to  drop  a  bomb  about  rogue  Japanese 
sales  managers  booking  revenue  before  its  time.  What  made  the 
whole  thing  really  galling  was  that  SCertzman  had  to  fess  up  on 
his  49th  birthday.  “They  blew  out  the  candles  a39  the  way  from 
Japan,"  he  said  in  a  bit  of  black  humor  during  a  teleconference. 
Further  evidence  Kerizman  can  still  smile  through  the  pain:  After 
talking  about  Sybase's  travails  for  is-plus  minutes,  he  suggested 
that  the  line  be  opened  for  questions  "before  3  actually  start  foam¬ 
ing  at  the  mouth.” 


Novell  will  lay  out  the  blueprint  for  the  Beta  2 
5,  code-named  Moab,  at  its  SntraneiWare  for  Small 
conference  Tuesday.  The  NetWare  5  beta,  due  in  early 
feature  long-awaited  native  TCP/IP  support,  plus 
port  for  java  and  COREA. 


Will  Bill  buy  BT? 


— 


Stock  in  British  Telecommunications  hit  a  52-week  I 
on  rumors  that  Microsoft  planned  to  buy  the  telco.  BT  ■ 
scoffed  at  the  notion.  “I’m  just  watting  for  Woodworth’s  to  put  in  a 
bid,”  a  spokesman  joked. 


I  plays;  the  angles 


Desktop  vendors  should  be  scrambling  next  wi 
nouncements  based  on  Intel's  latest  Pentium  El 
333-MHz  clock  speed.  Intel  is  making  its  own  push  for 
tiurn  I!  chip,  which  debuted  last  foil  at  about  $3,000  per 
The  company  reportedly  is  giving  subsidies  4 
mize  their  Web  ads  for  the  new  chips.  Translation:  Run 
without  the  latest  and  greatest  of  chips. 


an- 


The  competition  between  messaging  rivals  Lotus  and 
has  heated  up.  St  started  in  November  when  Microsoft 
Exchange  5.5  and  Lotus  blasted  an  E-mail  to  the  press  outlining  io 
questions  to  ask  Microsoft  about  Exchange  3.5.  The  E-mail  point¬ 
ed  out  what  Lotus  dubbed  as  weaknesses  in  Exchange,  such  as 
the  lack  of  an  enterprise  directory.  Microsoft  answered  those  ques¬ 
tions  on  its  Web  site,  pointing  out  shortcomings  in  Notes.  With 
Lotusphere  this  week,  the  latest  lob  comes  from  the  Microsoft 
camp  in  the  form  ©f  an  E-mail  titled,  “What  does  Lotus  fear?” 
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Here’s  a  new  way  to  seek  programmers, 
experts  —  post  your  positions  in  the  advertisements 
fore  science-fiction  films.  Officials  at  NefSuite 
Wayland,  Mass.,  got  the  idea  when  they  attended  the 
Starship  Troopers  with  their  programmers  and  noticed 
dience  was  half  teen-agers  and  half  techies. 
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The  Microsoft  spin  controllers  are  in  high  gear.  In  case  we 
didn't  fully  understand  the  company's  position  relative  to  its 
disagreement  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  Microsoft 
thoughtfully  sent  over  a  “white  paper"  outlining  "context  for 
the  strong  competition  Microsoft  is  facing."  That  must  be  why 
Netscape  is  laying  off  people,  Corel  is  drowning  in  red  ink  and 
Apple  can't  find  a  permanent  CEO.  If  you  have  any  white  papers 
or  news  tips,  send  them  to  news  editor  Patricia  Keefe  at  (508)  820- 
8183  or  E-mail  her  at  patricia_keefe@cw.com. 
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Backward  File 


Designed  to  make  software  transitions  seamless,  Corel®  WordPerfect® 
technology  gives  you  instant  access  to  all  your  WordPerfect  files.  The  file 
format  has  remained  consistent  since  WordPerfect  6.1  so  you  can  enjoy  the 
latest  software  technology  without  worrying  about  time-consuming  and  costly 
compatibility  issues.  Open  and  modify  documents  created  in  earlier  versions  of 
WordPerfect — in  your  most  recent  Corel  WordPerfect  upgrade — as  easily  as 
you  open  a  file  you  created  this  morning.  Because  Corel  understands  the  need 
for  quick  access  to  company  documents  and  the  importance  of  employee 
productivity,  it  delivers  solutions  that  work.  Solutions  that  lower  your  Total  Cost 
of  Ownership.  Corel  WordPerfect — software  for  the  real  world. 


Corel®  WordPerfect®  Suite 


Corel®  WordPerfect®  Suite  7 


Corel®  WordPerfect®  Suite  8 
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